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CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


 “WERYBEST”’ 


RUBBERWELD 


LUG STRAPS | 


Made entirely of 
rubberized cotton fabric 
More uniform 
than any other lug strap 


© MOLDED AS ONE PIECE 


entirely, including plug 


© NO RIVETS 
or parts to work loose 
EXTRA-DURABLE 


— resists oils — not affected by 
humidity 


© UNIFORMITY 


provides unvarying pick action 


® HIGH QUALITY ARMY DUCK 


construction gives extra strength 


® NO PERMANENT STRETCH 
plug or heel reduces adjustments 


Samples available 


Northern Division 
DANIELSON, CONNECTICUT 


Southern Division 
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Multiple-Unit Reset Counter 


ANYTHING COUN 


supplied in 
Varv-Tally can be sul as 
vee nation up to 6 banks high, 


de, with the counting units 

ed compactly on stands 1n nope 

these special features of 
design and construction. 


Aw | Al. 


: e@ Easily Readable from any Angle... Bold Figures Always Centered a 

in Window ... No Glare . . . Figures not Covered by Fingers in ZA 

* e Easily Portable, yet Ruggedly Built for Long Wear al 


@ Separate Voseiens Units Can be Rotated like Tires on a Car, to =. 
Distribute Wear Evenly 


All Parts Corrosion-Resistant 
Working Parts of Hardened Steel ; 
Operation Not Affected by Extreme Heat or Cold 

Individual Tag Above Each Counter-Window — Not Strip Tabs 
e Veeder-Root Quality in Every Part 


Now what’s on your mind, that Vary-Tally can help you count? Write 
for news sheet and prices. 


The Name Courts” VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
Box 297, Tel. Greenville 3-1371 Tel. Hartford 7-7201 
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4 Anti-Friction Bearing close-up. 


More uniformity and better quality of yarn. 


Increases spindle speed over conventional types 
. with no increase in ends down. 


= Jt. af Drastically reduces bolster replacement. 


Ware 


Adaptable to wide range of loads. 


teduces oiling cycle for lower labor costs 
. insures cleaner yarns. 


Designed by manufacturers with nearly a century 
of spindle experience. 


See your Draper Service Engineers ... men 
with practical mill experience ... for addi- 
tional information and installation assistance. 


“Retaining Leadership through Research’”’ 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


4 


Cc 
A 
NEXHIBITION™ CORPORATION 
8 HOPEDALE, MASS. 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO. ‘N.C. SPARTANBURG. S.C. 
Us 
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Anti-Friction Bearing close-up. 


More uniformity and better quality of yarn. 


) i Increases spindle speed over conventional types 
| With no increase in ends down. 


Drastically reduces bolster replacement. 


Adaptable to wide range of loads. 


Reduces oiling cycle for lower labor costs 
...insures cleaner yarns, 

Designed by manufacturers with nearly a century 
of spindle experience. 


See your Draper Service Engineers ... men 
with practical mill experience... for addi- 
tional information and installation assistance. 


“Retaining Leadership through Research” 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
a 
a Cc 
CORPORATION 


HOPREDALE, MASS. 

m ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N.C. SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
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COURTAULDS 


proven 


With Coloray, Courtaulds has achieved the highest degree of 
color security possible with modern chemistry. 


This is no experiment. This is color permanence proven over 
the years (since ’38) .. . on a vast scale (British production is 
now 25 million pounds a year) .. . and in all kinds of products 
(dresses to draperies to men’s shirts to convertible car tops). 


Not color added . . . or color applied . . . but color that perme- 
ates the original viscose solution and is actually imprisoned in 
the fiber. Captive Color — Can't Escape! 

Coloray is fast to sunlight, washing, perspiration, dry cleaning, 
crocking. It is not affected by standard finishing processes. It out- 


performs traditionally dyed colors, not only in colorfastness, but. 


in brilliance, versatility and economy. 


And now — with the resources of Courtaulds’ new American 
plant, there will be sufficient Coloray in a wide range of shades, 
staple lengths and deniers to brighten the whole future of rayon 
— and rayon blends — in this country! 


Over 150 Years in Textiles...50 Years in Man-Made Fibers 
Courtaulds, Ltd., of England, developed the viscose process in 
1904, established the rayon industries in the U.S.A. and Can- 
ada, and 15 years ago originated solution-dyeing. Altogether, 
Courtaulds operates in 9 countries! American Courtaulds is 
now delivering Coloray at lower cost and in greater quantity 
than ever before. 


COLORAY means maximum 
COLORFASTNESS plus 
COLOR UNIFORMITY— end to end, piece to piece, 


no streaking or shading 


COLOR DEPTH — unusual bloom, richer look 

COLOR VERSATILITY — unlimited blending 
possibilities 

COLOR ECONOMY — great savings over vat-dyed 
colors, low waste factor in processing 


COLOR WITHOUT LOSS OF YARN QUALITY— finer 
hand in the finished product, too 


ti © U RTAU LD S. INC., first name in man-made fibers, first name in solution-dyeing * 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. ¥, 
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the 
Biggest 
Factor 


| PAINT PRODUCTS | 


—in buying maintenance paint? 


Is it price or is it cost? Is it what you pay per gallon 
of paint or what you pay for the job? 


Obviously it’s the cost . . . what you pay for the 
job. And that is why it pays to paint with Barreled 
Sunlight. True, you might have to pay a slight 
premium on the gallon price for Barreled Sunlight 
... but that premium earns a great big bonus in sav- 
ings on both paint and labor. 


Barreled Sunlight takes more thinner, as much as 
one gallon of thinner for every five gallons of paint 
... paint that gives you more square 
feet per gallon. You buy less paint. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW CATALOG NOW... 
For full informotion on all Borreled Sunlight 
Maintenance Finishes .. . os well os Borreled 
Sunlight’s new ond advanced “Engineered 
Color” Plan... write today on your company 
letterhead for this new Barreled Sunlight Cata- 
log. No charge. No obligation. 


You cut the cost of your paint. But of far greater 
importance, Barreled Sunlight . . . famous for its 
bright, clean, solid hiding...gives you more yard- 
age. It covers more area per brush stroke . . . goes 
on much easier and faster. It cuts your labor’ costs 


. . often enough to pay for all the paint used on 
the job. 


Yes, and you can prove these points, to your 
profit, with a simple on-the-wall test which our 
representative nearest to you will gladly explain at 
your convenience. Write and he'll promptly call. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY 
5-A Dudley St., Providence 1, R.1. 


Barreled Sunlight 


In whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


For over half a century those who know the best in paints. . . for all types of buildings ... have strongly insisted on famous Barreled Sunlight 
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Universal Twisters 


Ideal for New Dacron Filament 


Those 3-pound cheeses of Dacron, 
heralding the first appearance of this 
synthetic in filament form, are becom- 
ing increasingly familiar in the textile 
picture. Naturally, they open up new 
profit possibilities to textile mills. But 
they also pose their own special twisting 
problems. 


The many mills already equipped 
with Universal twisters can readily adapt 
themselves to meet these problems. 
Three Universal machines in particular 
—the Model 10 Ring Twister, the Model 
200 Redraw, and the Unirail Uptwister 
— make an unbeatable combination for 
twisting Dacron zero twist yarn to meet 
any processing need. And their success 
in processing the widest variety of na- 
tural and synthetic yarn is proof positive 
of their ability to handle the new ma- 
terial with complete satisfaction. 


The Model 10 is a Truly 
All-Purpose Ring Twister 


The operational scope of the Universal 
Model 10 Ring Twister is practically 
unlimited. It twists single ends or com- 
bines from 2 to 12 ends, depending on 
the yarn, with a twist range of '4 to 55 
turns per inch. Spindle speeds run from 
5000 to 7500 rpm, building packages up 
to two pounds. Delivery may be from 
cones, cheeses, cakes, pirns, spools, bob- 
bins or tubes. Twister packages may be 
straight wind, taper top, or double 
tapered. 


Many Advanced Features 


The Universal Model 10 Ring Twister’s 
automatic stop motion for each end in 
the ply means that spindle and feed roll 
are instantly stopped at any break or 
run-out. Drop ply cannot get into the 
package, roller laps are eliminated and 
ends are tied in the singles before twist 
is inserted — resulting in smaller, less 
troublesome knots. 


Other features that assure trouble- 
free performance and uniform twist in- 
clude: constant free delivery; constant 
yarn speed delivered by feed rolls; ac- 
curate tensioning; one endless, lapless 
belt for uniform spindle speed; and 
elimination of knee brakes. 


"Registered Trade Mark for Du Pont polyester fiber. 


6 


Creels on the Model 10 Ring Twister are easily adapted to carry the 3-pound cheeses of 
Dacron filament yarn. This closeup shows six spindles twisting single ends from Dacron 


cheeses. 


Production Boosted by the Unirail Uptwister 


Where uptwisting of Dacron filament 
is the objective, excellent results are pos- 
sible by teaming up the Universal Model 
200 Redraw with the Universal Unirail 
Uptwister. On the first machine the 
Dacron cheeses are redrawn onto a bob- 
bin. The twist 1s then inserted on the 
Unirail Headless Package Uptwister. 
Both machines are capable of handling 
up to 2-pound packages. 


The high speed of the Unirail permits 
the twist to be inserted at a rate limited 
only by the characteristics of the yarn. 


This extra-fast, cost-saving performance 
comes from a combination of design fea- 
tures found only in this ultra-modern 
machine. 


For example: straighter thread line 
from delivery to take-up package, self- 
threading guide, quick-threading cen- 
tering eye and simple automatic transfer 
tailing device. The Headless Package 
Unirail also includes an entirely new 
hinged arbor which enables the operator 
to doff a package without touching the 
yarn. This cuts donning and doffing 
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time up to 30% and also helps protect 
yarn quality. The stop motion also helps 
protect quality by lifting the package 
off take-up roll when an end break or 
runout occurs. 


Big Power Savings 
with the Uniflex Spindle 


Another big factor in Umirail efficiency 
is the Uniflex Spindle, standard equip- 
ment on this machine. Extensive field- 
testing of Uniflex Spindles against plain 
bearing spindles — under exactly simi- 
lar conditions — show that Uniflex Spin- 
dles can be counted on for power savings 
averaging 15% and running up to 36%. 


That’s because the greatly advanced 
Uniflex design reduces bearing loads and 
vibration, eliminates oil splash and cuts 
down the need for oiling and other main- 
tenance. Results: safe spindle speeds up 
to 16,000 rpm, cleaner yarn and lower 
cost operation. On old uptwisters, sys- 
tematic replacement with new Uniflex 
Spindles assures the same worthwhile 
savings. 


A Universal Unirail Uptwister, showing 
Headless Package Take-Up. 


Most Flexible Winder Made — 
The Universal No. 50 


The Universal No. 50 Winding Ma- 
chine builds the widest variety of pre- 
cision-wound packages of natural and 
synthetic yarns. 


Shipping cones built on the No. 50 
contain the greatest weight of yarn in 
a given space. The precise regularity of 
this winding is attractive in appearance 
and is preferred for putting up compact 
sales yarn packages. 


Dye packages wound with the soft 
package attachment are of the proper 
low density for uniform dyeing. 


Bobbin Spools produced on the No. 
20 provide compactly wound thread 
packages for overend delivery to sewing 
machines. 


This most flexible of all winding ma- 
chines not only winds a major percent- 
age of the world’s coned synthetic yarn 
but is also used by all leading thread 
mills. In Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 a few of the 
very many different winding potentiali- 
ties of the Model 50 are shown on 
demonstration machines. 


Fig. 


Rayon yarn from shipping cones is 
being wound onto a 1%” dye tube on 
spindle 1 and onto a %” dye tube on 
spindle 2. The soft package attachment 
is being used on both spindles. 


Spindle 3 is winding 210 denier nylon 
from a pirn onto a 3°30’ shipping cone. 


Spindle 4 is winding glass yarn from 
a tapered twister pirn onto a 3°30’ 
shipping cone. 


On spindle 5, rayon crepe yarn is being 
wound from a twister bobbin onto a 
1%” tube that can be used as a supply 
to a warper creel or filling winder. With 
the magnetension being used here, crepe 
yarn can be wound without backing up 
the twist. 


Spindle 6 is winding Saran from a 
bobbin onto a king spool that can be 
used as a supply to a stitching operation 
or in a warping creel or filling winder. 


Fig. 2 


Spindles 1 and 2 are winding dyed 
rayon yarn from cakes onto 3°30’ ship- 
ping cones. 


Spindles 3 and 4 are winding viscose 
yarn from dye packages onto 3°30’ 
shipping cones. 


Spindles 5 and 6 are winding rayon 
yarn from spinning bobbins onto 3°30’ 
shipping cones. 


Spindles 7 to 10, inclusive, are all 
winding nylon yarn onto pineapple cones 
— a 3°51’ cone on spindle 7 and regular 
3°30’ cones on the remaining spindles. 
All four spindles are winding from sizing 
tubes produced on the #250B Sizing 
Machine, and emulsion is being applied 
to the yarn during winding. 


23.3.15 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1605, Providence 1, Rhode Island 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, UTICA, CHARLOTTE, ATLANTA, LOS ANGELES 
MONTREAL, HAMILTON, CANADA; MANCHESTER, ENGLAND; PARIS, FRANCE; BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world 
Winding and Twisting ‘Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 
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Amco Unit Dry-Duct System installed at Raytric Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. Shown 
here are (1) fresh air inlet from outdoors; (2) plenum chamber, showing recirculated air louvers 


underneath; (3) air filter; (4) heating coils; (5) cooling coils; (6) fan; (7) air duct; (8) control 
panel; (9) ovtlet in air duct; (10) atomizer; (11) humidity control 


Floor Area Limited? 


This compact AMCO Unit Dry-Duct System 
may be your answer 


An Amco Unit Dry-Duct System is 
composed of a self-contained air con- 
ditioning unit, distribution ducts 
and room atomizers. The unit itself 
is compact and can be installed over- 
head, out of the way, where it will 
not take up valuable mill floor space. 


Here’s how it operates. Automati- 
cally operated louvers introduce into 
the unit fresh air and recirculated 
air in proper proportions. The air is 
fileered, if desired, and then heated 
as required. This “dry” air is distrib- 
uted to the working area through 
ducts. Humidification is provided by 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS since 1888 


room atomizers located in front of 
each air duct outlet. Spent air and 
heat is exhausted automatically 
through vent louvers. 

Amco Unit Dry-Duct Systems op- 
erate with evaporative cooling only, 
or with cooling coils as in the fea- 
tured installation at Raytric Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The Unit Dry-Duct System is but 
one of the many types of air condi- 
tioning systems which Amco manu- 
factures, engineers and installs in 
textile mills. Amco is in the unique 
position of heing able to give you 


AMCO 


the widest possible choice between 
humidification, evaporative cooling 
(central station, dry-duct, or duct- 
less type) or refrigeration, alone or 
in combination. Call an Amco engi- 
neer. You can rely on him to give 
you advice on the system best suited 
to your needs, 


Humidification * Evaporative Cooling (Ductless, Dry-Duct or Central Station) * Refrigeration 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, ®. |. * ATLANTA * BOSTON * CAMDEN * CHARLOTTE + AFFILIATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY. INC 
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Only Dodge in its. py 
rice 
aa brings you elegant | 


Ma 


ngth » 
and lashing beauty 


Eleg new 5 


4Nce in Act 
Action D 


* 


DGE announces 


Li, / 


..ethis means JACQUARD FABRICS 
woven on C&K Machines 


For 54, DODGE announces ‘Elegance in Action.”’ And to attain this elegance in- 
=. side their brilliant new cars, DODGE gives the motoring public the unprecedented 
luxury of Jacquard upholstery Fabrics. Read what DODGE says about these fabrics 
in their current announcements in national magazines and newspapers, examples of 

which are shown here. 
The distinctive advantage of Jacquard Fabrics is their range of ‘Artistry Un- 
limited”’ . .. in upholsteries, draperies, bedspreads, blankets, table damasks, towels, 


a dress goods, linings, tie silks, etc. This is the extra merchandising advantage enjoyed 
| by mills whose looms are equipped with modern, high-speed C&K Jacquards. These 
a luxury fabrics are rising to new levels of popularity. So see C&K today about the 


right Jacquards for your looms. 


a CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Division of 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER |, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, WN. C. ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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ELEGANT JACQUARD FABRICS 
loomed in the manner of the most exquisite topestries, create a new - 
sense of gracious living inside the new DODGE, 


(So say the builders of these fine cars. And C&K says: “See the 
‘54 DODGE... see what Jacquard Elegance is reolly like.”) 


» Loom for woven Fabri; - - 


every 


This “lowislble Trademark” Stands Bock of the 
Trademorks of the World's Finest Fabrics... 
which ore WOVEN Fabrics. 
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ideal Machine Shops, Inc. **Trade Name 


10 


= FLYERS Ideal rebuilds worn parts to factory specifications . . . 


straightens noses . . 


mm SPINDLES These cre rebuilt and ground to fit the flyers perfectly . . . cutting down wear, 
eliminating vibration, and permitting 100% interchangeability 


between frames and with new flyers and spindles. 


m SELECTO-SPEED* BALANCING This exclusive Ideal 


process balances every flyer for the exact speed which you specify. No guesswork about if. 


a FINISHES Your choice of 3 excellent finishes: 


AND A BONUS 


Bessemer City, N. C. 29th Year of Continuous Service to Textile Mills 


Sf 


lt won't take long and it won't cost much for Ideal to get those flyers running 


S-O s-m-o-o-t-h-l-y ... producing even bobbins and smooth, even roving. We'll 
loan you spindles and flyers while yours are being reconditioned. Here are 


your four steps toward better roving quality and increased production. 


. gauges slots . . . and blocks pressers as well as flyers. 


Bright (highly polished), RCK (Black), or 


Ideal's exclusive super-smooth Goldflyer** Finish that eliminates choking up. 


Ideal’s repair and reconditioning service cuts roving frame wear way down. 
lf your flyers jump, wobble, vibrate, or choke up, they are costing 
you money. Write or wire for prices. 


*Patented 
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An excellent color for compound shades, this 


useful National Dye has good fastness to washing 


light and fulling; very good fastness to 


hot pressing, rubbing and peroxide bleach; 
excellent fastness to water, carbonizing, stoving, 


spotting and steaming. It is applicable by all 


three chrome methods. 


36 
‘s% When you require a blue chrome shading 


color, we suggest that you investigate the merits 
coos é 5 t of National Alizarol Cyanone BLL. Our 
nearest branch can arrange for prompt shipment 


4 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISIO 
ALLIED. CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, WN. Y. 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicage San Francise 
Columbus, Ga New Orleans Chattancoga Torente 
Be 
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Every Purchasing Agent, 


Every Mill Superintendent 


Should have his free copy on his desk 


It’s loaded with 
ideas in the form of actual samples of the latest 
thing in general utility wrapping, protective 
and decorative papers. 


A WIDE VARIETY 
of y 


PROTECTIVE PAPERS 


NEW, UNUSUAL 
BEAUTIFUL 
DECORATIVE PAPERS 


This new, file size folder contains printed and plainsamples’' «= 
of the most modern wrapping, protective and decorative 
papers made today. Complete construction details and 
suggested uses are included. It’s yours for the asking. 
Request your copy on your company letterhead from our 
nearest branch offi. 


| — 
Bais PAPER COMPANY 


HIGH POINT e CHARLOTTE e GASTONIA e ASHEVILLE e ATLANTA 


125 South Hamilton St. 1900 South Boulevard 400 West Main St. 745 Biltmore Ave. 10 Produce Row 
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This large southern mill has 2700 model “E’’ Draper looms 
weaving print cloth, sheeting and drills. They first tried 
Tannate Special Check Straps eight years ago and got such 
phenomenal life that they decided to standardize on Tannate 
100%. In a recent report, they told us they use one third 
the number of straps previously used. 


Tannate Special Check Straps last longer because they're 
stronger. In the first place, Tannate Special leather is made 
from the finest imported and domestic hides available. Only 
the center stock is tanned. In addition, an exclusive process 
that compresses considerably more leather fibres into the area 
designated by thickness specifications adds greatly to the 
strength of this leather for check straps. 


You'll get other advantages when yot buy Tannate Special 
check straps too. For example, Tannate Special is a hairless 
leather. So you see, you just can't buy Tannate Special straps 


. 


with hidden imperfections. What's more, you don't have to 
worry about hair wearing off and getting into the cloth, 
making seconds. And now, the grain of Tannate Special 
leather is specially treated to give it a smooth satin-like 
finish that makes a better friction surface. That means better 
on-the-job performance. 


So, no matter what kind of checks you are now using, we 
think it will pay you to try Tannate Special Check Straps. 
We won't promise to cut your check strap bill by as 
much as 60%, but we do believe we .can reduce your costs 
considerably. 


Tannate Special leather is cut to meet your requirements 
in our patented BiCut design, straight or curved, all available 
in four different weights, three degrees of firmness. Endless 
checks also made from Tannate Special Leather are available 
single or double ply in two weights. 


our Free 
Get Y of Text 
W rite to J.E RHO 
35 N. 6th 


ATLANTA 


14 


leathers 
of Rboads 32 SONS 


Phila. 6, Penna. 


PHILADELPHIA 


RHOADS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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new! 


scorn spindles reconditioned 


by master technicians! 
It takes what GOSSETT-MASON has plenty of . . . 


know-how, equipment and skilled technicians ... . 


to repair and recondition spindles. The cost is only a 


. aa fraction of complete spindle replacement. Give us a 


call. We will gladly and promptly give you a cost 


Sketch A. 


Sketch B. 


Sketch C. 


Sketch D. 


GOSSETT-MASON 


estimate. 


look what we do to spindles! | 


This spindle is badly worn. Note the wornout top, acorn and 
drive . . . Now look at spindle (B) . . . the same spindle 
reconditioned by GOSSETT-MASON master technicians. 


The worn top has been cut off and a new piece of spindle 
steel butt-welded onto spindle blade and the top ground to 
specified size. We also build up the worn top with hard 
chrome plate and grind the top to size specified. After 
retopping blade, if necessary we put on a new whorl (made 


by GOSSETT-MASON). 


This is a conventional band driven spindle. Mill specifica- 
tions called for a tape driven spindle so, GOSSETT-MASON 
technicians converted at a fraction of the cost of complete 
spindle replacement. 


We removed the band driven whorl and put on a new 
GOSSETT-MASON tape driven whorl. Then we arranged 
the band driven spindle base so that it can be used with 
tape driven spindle. Takes know-how and. equipment plus 
skilled technicians. 


PLEASE NOTE: We manufacture all types of 


new spindles and bases. Write or telephone us 
for full particulars and a cost estimate. 


B. W. GOSSETT, President E. C. MASON, Sales Manager 


D. W. SMITH, N. C.-Voa. Representative 


Incorporated 


WEST FRANKLIN AVENUE 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


> 
A 


The President has laid down a program of sharply-defined legislative 
objectives for this Congress to enact. Yet the program has only half-hearted 
Support of rank-and-file Republicans in Congress, and there is a welter of 
confusion to safeguard self-interest. ’ 


This is regarded as a powder-keg Congress, but the President says he 
will keep it busy, and send over a stream of messages calling for action. He J 
has laid out one of the most ambitious programs in history. Striking straight 
from the shoulder, he called for action on a dozen highly controversial issues, 
some of which aroused opposition even as he gave voice to them. 


Democrats are being taken into the President's confidence, although 
Some of his proposals have aroused both the conservatives and New Deal adherents. 
He is moving to assert a strong leadership, although New Dealers are wrathful 
over involving Truman in keeping the Communist spy, White, in top jobs, and 
southerners have blood in the eye over the proposal to channel defense con- 
tracts into unemployment relief. 


The plan to divert defense orders is stirring harsh protests, even 
among those who may profit in conseguence. It is called throwing federal 
money around in the fashion of the New Deal, with results and benefits inci- 
dental. Areas benefited will be allowed to write off in five years, instead 
of 20, the costs of new and expanded facilities related to defense. 


The Republicans do not have a working majority in either branch of 
Congress, nor of control of several committees. In the Senate they are depend- 
ent solely on Wayne Morse (Ore.) for a majority. Conservative Democrats are 
refusing to join a coalition, and Republicans irately say the coalition of over 
ten years against New Dealism is proving to be a one-way street. 


The show-down on co-operation will come on bills in the House and 
senate to outlaw defense contracts channeled into depressed areas. The bills 
were brought into the House by Brown and Lanham of Georgia and into the Senate 
by Maybank (S. C.). They would require all defense contracts to be awarded 
on the low competitive basis except in emergencies. 


Chairman Reed is demanding a further cut up to five per cent in indi- 
vidual income taxes in this session. This would be in addition to the ten 
per cent automatically effective, and trim Treasury receipts by more than $l 


billion. Reed says the proposed cut will bring rates down to the pre-Korean 
level. 


Talk that the budget is going to be balanced in 1955 is against a curtain 
of considerable uncertainty. Congress is more intent on cutting taxes. fhe 
Administration has inherited a volume of commitments already made of which 
there is no dependable estimate. A balanced budget may be improbable for 
several years. 


New tax reductions of almost $1.5 billion have been worked out by _ 
Treasury officials, and submitted to the Ways and Means Committee. The entire 
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Better Yarn Means 


Pneumafil Means Better Yarn 


+" 


ne 


| hs Reduced ... Less Ends Down 
Double Spinning . . . Fewer Re-ties 


Here is What our Customers are Saying: 


“Our quality greatly improved and mending cost 
reduced" ... A southern Worsted Mill states their 
greotest problem, double spinning, is virtually non- 
existent since their Pneumafil Equipment was installed. 


A Carolina Cotton Mill says ... “ends down reduced 
from 60 to 20... spooler re-ties are 40% lower” 
Another Carolina Mill spinning Synthetics says 
“seconds decreased 35%". . . A fourth mill says . 
“improved quality alone will pay for Pneumafil Equip- 
ment in three years.” 


On any kind of yarn, Pneumafil* means quality ... Add 
to this lower labor cost (spinners run 33% more frames) 

. . increased production .. . savings in waste . . . all re 
of which are being realized every day by Pneumafil® 
equipped mills, and you can see why... 


Pneumafil* is the best investment you can make. 


PNEUMAFIL CORPORATION Charlotte 8, North Carolina 
— Offices: Needham Mass. e Atlanta 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


revenue code is to be rewritten, covering tax provisions since 1875, removing 
conflicts and inequities. The bill does not deal with tax rates, but as a 
codification, provides for savings for both corporations and individuals. 


Last year's drastic cutting in defense funds has not harmed or retarded 
either defense or mobilization, says Secretary Wilson. In eliminating waste 
and duplication, he says funds have been focused on essential defense needs, 
and a basic mobilization program laid down. The base has been broadened and 
Strengthened, he says, costly and useless programs eliminated, and defense 
grooved to essential industrial facilities. 


in expanding the industrial potential, and gearing it to the defense 
program, WilSon said, definite goals have been set in 257 fields. Each industry 
is informed of what will be deemed its sphere in an emergency, and defense 
officials know where to turn for about 1,000 key items in quick mobilization. 


AS Sgquandering in foreign aid is halted, the cry is raised abroad that 
this country is heading straight into a depression. It is regarded as an echo 
of attacks in Congress on Administration objectives, and in effect, an attempt 
to blackmail this country into continuing to pour money into foreign aid. 


The new and fifth member of N.L.R.B. is Albert C. Beeson, who takes 
the place of Paul Styles, resigned. He had been industrial relations director 
for the Food Machinery and Chemical Co. of San Jose, Cal. Union leaders are 
critical of the appointment, and call it "anti-labor." 


The new N.L.R.B. is struggling valiantly to revise its machinery, and 
is in the middle of some old controversies. Some of its decisions have revised 
prior decisions. Among these is the broader definition of free speech for 
employers; a tighter interpretation of the union shop; refusal to recognize — 
"lawful" and "unlawful" participants in an unlawful strike; right of employers 


to protect themselves from extreme strike techniques; re-examining decisions ~ 
on secondary strikes and boycotts; and withdrawing the federal hand from small , 
and local disputes. 
| » 
Nine card-carrying Communists have been turned up in recent weeks among 
the personnel of N.L.R.B. Three have resigned when confronted with the re 
evidence, and the other six told to clear themselves in hearings. In length P ‘> 
of service, some of the nine go back to the days of Edwin S. Smith and Nathan | 
Witt, who have since invoked immunity against questioning. » 


According to evidence before the Jenner Senate committee, N.L.R.B. in 
its earlier days has been a rallying ground for left wingers. A lot of Reds ; 
have poured through it into the federal service. The committee has a list of 
47 N.L.R.B. employees who have been members of Communist fronts. It is described : 
in the earlier days as the Communist hot spot in the government. 


The portion of the President's State of the Union message that drew : 
loudest applause was when he demanded that Communists be branded as traitors. 
With sparks in his voice, he called for a law to recognize the "plain fact" 
that a Communist conspirator "no longer holds allegiance to the U. 5S." 


Collective bargaining had a successful and stabilizing experience last 
year, said Labor Secretary Mitchell. There were no industry-wide strikes. 
Employment declined in certain areas as Korean hostilities ended, but the only 
major continuing declines were in coal production and federal employment. 
Average wage rates rose by about four cents, although there was a reduction 
in overtime and premium pay. 


Disposal of surplus farm commodities now held in federal storage is a 
key point in the farm program this year. A flexible system of price supports 
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GREENSBORO * CHARLOTTE WILMINGTON RALEIGH WINSTON-SALEM MACON 
ATLANTA * AUGUSTA * GREENVILLE COLUMBIA ROANOKE BRISTOL * KNOXVILLE 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


is proposed for cotton, wheat and corn, and is resisted by the farm blocs in 
the House and Senate. The program of the blocs is to channel more surplus 
commodities into foreign economic aid. The flexible support system will go 
into effect in 1955, when 90 per cent parity expires. 


Net realized loss of the Commodity Credit Corp. in fiscal 1953 through 
the various price support programs was $61 million. This is a reduction of 
$6.2 million from 1952. Taxpayers took a loss of 56.3 cents a bushel on 224 
million bushels of wheat. The investment in price supports on June 30 
amounted to $3.5 billion. The net realized loss for 20 years stands now at 
$1.1 billion. 


A hard fight is shaping up in Congress over the move to revise and 
refinance the old age retirement system. The President wants it greatly 
expanded, but a staggering future unfinanced obligation against the govern- 
ment is already building up. Union leaders are joining to resist changes, 


and call revision a move to "wreck the system." 


A full-scale secret investigation of the Central Intelligence Agency 
is shaping in the Senate Appropriations Committee. This agency has been given 
large “blank check" grants in the past without ever revealing what would be 
done with the money. 


The President is suffering painfully from a horde of Truman holdovers 
in policy-making jobs. Some of them now call themselves Republicans. They 
are retarding cleaning up the Truman mess, which is still abundantly evident. 
Eisenhower objectives are being slowed down under a bureaucracy that was 


dedicated to the New Deal, and scarcely gives lip service to loyalty to the 
new regime now. 


Mr. Eisenhower is making a bold effort to strengthen the intent of 
fidelity in government, and lift the public service to a high l level of 
integrity. But he is not t weeding out the segments and units that formed the 
hard core of New Dealism, and generally looked upon as promoting "creeping 
socialism" in government. There are Truman "messes" still under cover that 
rank with any that have been uncovered. | 


It is guite likely that members of the House and Senate are going to 
get a boost in pay, anywhere up to $25,000 a year. The proposal will come 
formally from a committee of citizens who have made a study. It will be coupled, 
however, with all-around reorganization, giving committees adequate staffs, 
Streamlining investigation procedure, and tightening up on junket spending. 


Union leaders are busily spreading the impression that an "orthodox 
recession" is due in 1954. Treasury officials say, however, that as Truman 
inflation is drained out, along with price controls, inflated credit and high 
production costs, the economy will move back toward a sound basis, with a 
higher purchasing dollar. 


The President told Congress that the Taft-Hartley Law is a basically 
Sound measure, but that it can be improved. He said his suggestions for amend- 
ment are designed to "reinforce the basic objectives of the act." Ina few 
words he refuted the Truman contention that "it's a bad law, and should be 


repealed." 
House Republicans are deeply worried over the foreshadows of next * 
November's election. With a paper-thin margin of “eontrol in the House, they 
are fearful that even vacancies filled before this session ends may put them in a , ys 
minority. The absence of six Republicans at any time can give the Democrats «4 


a voting majority. 
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ANTARA CHEMICALS 


DIVISION OF 
7 GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 14.N.Y. 


SALES OFFICES: 
New York * Boston * Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. * Chicago * Portland, Ore. * San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada Limited, Montreal 


435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 


ANTARA is now offering the first tallow- 


based synthetic detergent ever made for 


commercial use. 


Because of its high performance at low- 
est possible cost, the new IGEPON TE-42 
promises many new uses in broad fields of 


application. 


If you use a detergent in your opera- 
tions, we suggest you try the tallow-based 


IGEPON TE-42, a slurry form sold in bulk 
at9'/2 cents per pound, f.o.b. shipping point. 


Write today for technical data and a 
sample of IGEPON TE-42. 


ANTARA CHEMICALS 


Please send me technical data 


and a sample of IGEPON TE-42 


NAME 


POSITION 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


(Street) (City) (State) 


of 
H AN iGEPON 
+ BETTER wit ANTARA 
+ 


QUALITY CONTROL 
DEPARTMENT 


Are you having yarn variation 


caused by crooked rolls? 
If so, here is the answer 


NEW MODERN METHODS OF MANUFACTURING— 

CASE HARDENED DRAFTING ROLLS THAT ARE STRAIGHT— 
RUNOUT NOT TO EXCEED .003—=NO PATTERN IN YARNS— 
ALL DIAMETERS HELD TO .0015S=CONSTANT NUMBERS 
High standards of today require quality yarns. Quality yarns require precision 
drafting rolls. With over 500 frames of N/Y rolls in operation, mills report up 

to 40% less variation. 


SOUNDS FANTASTIC— 
HERE IS THE PROOF! 


CROOKED ROLL PATTERN WITH N/Y ROLLS—NO PATTERN 


Order a frame and make your own test. ROLLS FOR—Spinning-Flyer Frames— 


You will be amazed at the difference. Combers—Drawing and Lap Machines. 
NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 
York Road GASTONIA, N. C. Telephone 8556 


THE SYMBOL OF \®% QUALITY AND SERVICE 
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CALSOLENE OIL HSA 


LENE OIL HSA works wonders in synthetic 
dyeing operations... as a lubricant to pre- 
vent chafing and cracking or as a thorough 
wetting agent preventing ballooning of 
fabrics in the dyebath. 


In Leveling Operations ! 


e @ PASS this good word along! 


CALSOLENE OIL HSA is the fastest, most 


effective, most stable leveling agent you 


could use! 


In Dyeing Fabrics To Be Waterproofed 


KICK ... you just won’t have 


any ‘kicks’ about the way CALSOLENE 
OIL HSA rinses and provides non-rewet- 


ting properties in preparation for water 
repellent finishing! 


Ask for atrialrun...and you'll join the volume 
CALSOLENE OIL HSA users! 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 
PROVIDENCE * RHODE ISLAND 
Associated with Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
London, England 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INCORPORATED + EST. 1815 + PROVIDENCE, R. I- 


Offices: Charlotte * Teterboro * Providence 
Plants: Charlotte, N. C. * Cincinnati, Ohio * Dighton, Mass. 
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CHROMIUM 
PLATING 


For All 
‘Wear Parts! 


WALHARD is the Leading 
Textile Hard Chromium Plater 


ONSBURY 


ATTLEBORO + MASSACHUSETTS 
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STEADY, IMPORTANT savings can be racked up day after 
day when parts you would have tossed away go back to work 
with a new life-saving jacket of hard chromium plating! 


THINK BACK ... how many worn parts have you replaced 
with new parts that could have been given profitable work life 
through WALHARD? Your answer will be the best “convincer” 
possible! 


WORN PARTS need not represent expended capital. We 
can show you records to prove that parts formerly given up 
for dead can put'in top performances long after the initial 
wear surface has been used up. 


Make a careful selection of your plater. Part savings mount 
up handsomely if you choose a competent chromium plater. 
We submit that our record of experience and proved ability 
for the past 15 years is the best available anywhere . . . and 
we invite you to try WALHARD services and compare results! 


| WALTON AND LONSBURY 

80 North Avenue. Attlebore, Massachusetts 

| We'd like to read your illustratedYWALHARD brochure 

Nome ......... 

| Title........... 

Firm...... 
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SINCE 1831, Whitin has been a major 
supplier of machinery for the textile industry, 
building a relationship based on confidence 

. . . confidence on Whitin’s part, 

in the strength and growth of the industry 

.-. confidence on industry’s part, that from Whitin 
it could expect leadership and the best in machinery for 


practically every fiber that man makes into yarn. 


Moving forward with this same confidence, Whitin is 
developing several new machine models and 
important design improvements, to serve the textile 


industry and advance its technology. 


In their great and expanding role as producers of one 
of mankind’s basic needs, every mill in the 


textile industry can still look to Whitin, as 


they have for 120 years, for modern, 
efficient, profit-making machinery. 


» Since 1831 - a great name on textile machinery 


» 


MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY FOR: OPENING ° PICKING 
| CARDING © COMBING © DRAWING ® ROVING © SPINNING 
EXHIBITION TWISTING © WINDING, AND FOR MANY OTHER PROCESSES 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS - WHITINSVILLE, MASS 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. + ATLANTA, GA. + SPARTANBURG, S.C. + DEXTER, ME, 
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Heading South! 


ERHAPS we had all better go out 

and buy earplugs. For years now 
we have heard loud lament from New 
England that Dixie had robbed that 
area of much of its textile industry. 
We had grown accustomed to caustic 
comment. 

Now, however, we may be entering 
a new period during which the pre- 
vious maelstrom may seem as nothing. 
It has been reported that out of New 
Bedford, that old town of sailing ships 
and men, there sailed recently a num- 
ber of fishing vessels. Now, these craft 
were not headed for the Grand Banks 
or other Eastern waters. They intended 
to shrimp nowhere north of Block Is- 
land near Boston, and their time was 
not to be spent in the vicinity of that 
long neck of Nahant reaching out sea- 
ward. Indeed: no. These craft, their 
skippers and crews were headed for the 
Gulf of Mexico, and reports seemed to 
indicate they might-make port not too 
far from Mobile. Their aim: To shrimp 
in Gulf coastal waters. 

The substance of this story ts that 
the New England shrimpers have con- 
cluded that it 
costs too much to shrimp in New Eng- 
land. Shades of cotton fabric! Has the 
South wickedly sung its siren songs to 
discontented mariners, luring them to 
warmer, more pleasant Dixie waters? 
Nope. Dixie ain't said nothing. 
Shrimpers around Mobile reportedly 
did a good deal of grunting at the 
news, and alleged with a gruffness riv- 
aling that of North Shore sailormen 
that shrimping in New England water 
was a mite different from shrimping 
in Southern waters. They said new 
techniques would be needed by thé 


or some have. at least 


venturers, as well as new equipment. 
And lest any voyager be dreaming, as 
his prow cleft blue water, that he 
might find great Mobile 
shrimpers alleged that there were boats 
in that vicinity known-to be less than 
prosperous. 

Yet the dream hath prevailed, and 
—if these reports are borne out—some 
more Yankees are coming South. Well, 
we shall survive this new immigration, 
as we have survived others. Let us pre- 
pare a welcome for the sorely-beset 
and give them a merry cheer. But let 


riches. 


26 


us, in truth, make one request of them: 
That they be good enough not to try 
to introduce the New England boiled 
dinner to territory much more suitable 
for gumbo. 

The Birmingham (Ala.) News. 


Water, Water-—But Where? 


HE worst threat to the nation’s 

resources menaces its water sup- 
ply. So agreed experts meeting in 
Washington under the sponsorship of 
Resources for the Future Inc., a new 
organization backed by the Ford Foun- 
dation. They discussed all kinds of re- 
sources, mineral, animal, vegetable. 

That is an interesting and important 
conclusion. As much rainfall descends 
upon the nation today as in any his- 
toric period. Just as much water is avail- 
able as ever. But it is what men are 
doing to that rainfall which has creat- 
ed such serious problems. 

As population increases, of course, 
the demands for water increase. There 
are more people to use water for do- 
mestic and personal reasons. There are 
more industries needing water. There 
are more fields to be irrigated. But Lit- 
tle of this water is entirely lost. Most 
of it flows back into the nation’s rivers 
in some way, and eventually is drawn 
up into the clouds to fall again, puri- 
fied, as rain. 

The rain comes down as abundantly 
as ever. But much of it falls upon hills 
bare of forests or fields gullied by riv- 
ulets or street and highways that can 
hold no water. The simple truth is that 
too much of our rainfall is going back 
too quickly to the sea. And much of it 
goes back polluted so that it can be 
used only once. 

So now we have problems. The un- 
derground water level is falling, and 
wells must be dug deeper and deeper 
to find water. We must build dams to 
hold back floods, but the reservoirs fill 


up with silt washed down the water-. 


sheds. 

No longer can we take water for 
granted. Not even in the Southeast, in 
Alabama, with its abundant rainfall, 
the greatest in the nation, can we count 
on undiminished water resources. Al- 
ready many communities in this state 
are suffering from water shortage, 
most of them from the falling water 


OTHERS ARE SAYING 


table. Other communities are strug- 
gling with pollution problems. 

And most of the trouble stems from 
the plain fact that we are not protect- 
ing the water¢fieds as we should. Until 
we look more to the hills and fields as 
the first conservers of water, we shall 
not have begun to meet the problem 
adequately. 


The Birmingham (Ala.) News. 


Prophet Of Depression 


DISTINGUISHED British econ- 

omist has ‘issued a warning of a 
serious American slump to begin about 
the middle of this year. In two articles 
in the Manchester Gwardian, Colin 
Clark sees a “rapidly mounting emer- 
gency” unless the government takes 
drastic preventive or remedial action. 
What Mr. Clark says should command 
the most thoughtful attention here. 
especially of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers. But it is heartening 
that the Gwardian itself finds Mr. 
Clark’s argument unconvincing because 
it seems to allow no part at all “to the 
amazing resilience of the American 
economy or to the undogmatic inven- 
trveness of the American mind.” 

Mr. Clark’s chief thesis is that we 
now are able to produce more than we 
can consume and that a forthcoming 
cut in inventories will set off a chain 
reaction which will be difficult to stop. 
It is true, of course, that business in- 
ventories are high. In some industries 
there is oversupply. Many of the 
people who need housing most desper- 
ately are having a hard time buying it 
because of the high price. There also is 
spotty unemployment. Mr. Clark thinks 
that the situation is not unlike 1929 
(although he does not expect a depres- 
sion of that magnitude), and he fore- 
sees six or seven million American un- 
employed. 

Most American economists grant 
that the economy has lost some of its 
zip, that inflation is not now a danger, 
that there may be a mild drop in in- 
come next year. But they do not believe 
that a serious slump is in the cards. It 
is at this very point that Mr. Clark vio- 
lently disagrees. He apparently does 
not believe that there can be a mild 
downturn, for when one person cuts 
inventories the next person will do 
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This cleaner really takes all the fly and dust out of the air. 
For example, the size illustrated will completely clean 8,000 
cubic feet of air per minute, yet it occupies only 9’ x 5’6” of 
floor space, and is only 8/11” high. 


Such performance is due to the use of non-woven fabric 
which is far more porous than cloth or felt, and yet has such 
fine texture that it traps the most minute particles of dust. 
The extreme permeability of this material gives great filter- 
ing capacity with low back-pressure. 


We will be glad to supply full information 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


likewise and “once such a chain fe- 
action has got going it is extremely dif- 
ficult to stop it.” 

To stop it at all it must be stopped in 
advance, he argues. He suggests, there- 
fore, that the Administration should 
accept a full dose of Keynes at once: 
instead of cutting taxes a mere five 
billion dollars in January it should, by 
July at least, cut taxes by 20 billion 
dollars or underwrite a vast foreign 
investment program that would have a 
comparable effect in stimulating pur- 


chases in the United States. As the 
Guardian says, “it needs no argument 
that either course 1s politically impossi- 
ble’’—in advance of real trouble, that 
iS. 

Here Mr. Clark has ignored an im- 
portant political fact. The incumbent 
Administration knows full well that it 
will not remain long in power if there 
is a serious slump. Even if there is a 
slight downturn it will face a host of 
political problems. Therefore, all the 
political arguments favor government 
action to curb a depression before se- 
rious damage could occur. 


For Perfect Carding and 
Even Sliver 


When the Doffer and Top Flats are out of adjustment 
because of worn bearings, uneven, troublesome sliver will 
come from your card room. Ordinary oil or thin grease is 
simply unable to stay in bearings constantly to prevent wear 
and maintain an accurate and close adjustment. 


Drip-proof, spatter-proof, leak-proof NON-FLUID OIL 
lasts 3 to 5 times longer than ordinary liquid oils or grease 
substitutes. lis highly adhesive quality makes NON-FLUID 
OIL stay where it belongs—in bearings—not on the card 
clothing. It is all lubricant, and it lubricates all the way. 
until entirely consumed. Heat and wear in bearings—always 
costly —are avoided when you insist on NON-FLUID OIL. 


We are prepared to provide mills with skilled lubrication | 
service. Send for testing sample of on-the-job NON-FLUID | 
OIL plus helpful Bulletin T5-TB. 


NEW YORK & 


AVE, NEW YORK 


mer WORKS. NEWARK, N_ 


Southern District Manager: Lew!ls W. Thomoson, Jr. 


Charlotte, N.C. 
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NEW JERSEY 
COMPANY 


NON-FLUID Olt is not the name of a general class of lubricants, 


WAREHOUSES 
Atlante, Ga 
Birmingham, Als. 
Charlotte. N. C. 
Chicago, Iii Providence, |. 
Columbus, Ga St. Louis, Mo. | 

Springfield, Mas: 


Detroit, Mich. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Greenville, 5. C. | 


Mr. Clark overlooks some other fa- 
vorable factors. There are social secur- 
ity safeguards, agricultural props and 
an amazing population growth today to 
check the chain reaction which he fears. 
Business and government have looked 
over their shoulders a long time trying 
to be prepared for a downturn. More- 
over, there is no general inflation in 
the stock market as there was in 1929. 
These are but a few of the differences. 

It would be absurd, however, to ig- 
nore Mr. Clark’s warning. Instead, the 
Administration should be moved to a 
more rapid preparation of its plans for 
meeting trouble. Mr. Clark properly 
says that public works are too slow 
acting to counter a serious dip. But 
there are other things the government 
can do, such as reduce interest rates 
and the size of the down payment on 
house financing guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment, cut taxes, increase the money 
supply, foster foreign investment, offer 
tax imcentives to small business, and 
make foreign loans. The President 
ought to spell out in his economic re- 
port this month exactly what preven- 
tive measures he has on the shelf. The 
more advance preparation there is the 
less chance that Mr. Clark's prophecy 
will be fulfilled. 

—The Washington Post. 


Where Factories Multiply 


ROM 1948 to 1950 South Caro- 

lina obtained 1,000 new industrial 
plants representing more than $833 
millions in investments. Five years be- 
fore that period the entire investment 
in South Carolina industry was only 
about $500 millions. 

For many years the textile industry 
has flourished in South Carolina. But 
as the Anderson Independent points 
out the marked increase in the number 
of industrial plants in the 1948-1950 
period did not represent a textile ex- 
pansion. Most of those new enterprises 
were entering a field that was new and 
undeveloped. 

Of special interest is the fact that 
South Carolina led the entire United 
States in the percentage of new indus- 
tries acquired from 1948 to 1950. Of 
course the states that are already highly 
industrialized are mot expected to 
launch so many new industrial enter- 
prises. But undeveloped states like 
South Carolina are making remarkable 
progress in industrial development. 
And among those that are being revo- 
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: Whether your mills are located in the United States, in 
. = our neighboring Pan American countries, in Pakistan, in 
Europe or the distant Belgian Congo — Stehedco and 
; Southern are always there to provide the best in Quality 
-_ Equipment . . . Delivery and Service. 


Cover The States and Cover The World 


In the “States” consult your local field Engineers. 


If “Abroad”, no matter where in our wonderful World, 
consult the most convenient of our many representatives 
to expedite your orders, 


ARGENTINA & URUGUAY: H. E. Braisted & Cia., Buenos Aires, 
Argentina — AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, SOUTH AFRICA: 
Noel P. Hunt & Co., Pty. Ltd., Sydney & Melbourne, C.1, Aus- 
tralia; Noel P. Hunt & Co. (N. Z.) Ltd., Wellington, C.3, New 
Zealand; Noel P. Hunt (S. A.) Pty. Ltd., Pinetown, Natal, South 
Africa & Capetown, South Africa, Johannesburg, South Africa; 
Noel P. Hunt (Sou. Rh.) Ltd., Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia — 
BELGIUM & BELGIAN CONGO: Firma Pau! Pflieger, Ghent, 


r ; Belgium — BOLIVIA: S. A. Volcan, La Paz, Bolivia, S. A. — 
BRAZIL: Cia. Industria e Comercio Glossop, Rio de Janeiro and 

, = Sao Paulo, Brazil, S. A. — CHILE: A. V. Anthony, Ltd., Santiago, 
Chile, S. A. — CHINA, HONG KONG: Wm. Hunt & Co., Fed- 

' # eral, Inc., USA., Hong Kong and Taipei, Taiwan — COLOMBIA: 
. J. S. Wetton, Bogota, Colombia, $. A.— COSTA RICA, HON- 


DURAS, EL SALVADOR: Enrique Rodriguez S., San Jose, Costa 


Rica, C. A.; Enrique Rodriguez $., San Salvador, El Salvador, 
C. A.; Enrique Rodriguez S., Honduras, C. A. — CUBA: Casa de 
Repvestos Textiles, Luyano, Habana, Cuba — ECUADOR: Rich- 
ard O. Custer, S. A., Quito, Ecuador, S. A. — ENGLAND: T. 
Lund & Son, Ltd., Bingley, Yorkshire, England — GUATEMALA: 
Anatolio Rodriguez Pestana, Guatemala, Guatemala, C. A. — 
HOLLAND: Fa. H. Blenken, Enschede, Holland — INDIA: W. H. 
Brady & Co., Ltd., Bombay, 1, India — MEXICO: Adolfo Cortes 
V., Calle de Marconi #2, Despacho #18 — MIDDLE EAST, 
EGYPT, GREECE, ITALY, GERMANY: The Arlind Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn. — PAKISTAN: W. H. Brady & Co. of Pakistan, 
Karachi, 2, Pakistan — PERU: George Checkley, Lima, Peru, S. A. 
— PHILIPPINES: P. ‘’. Gonzalez & Co., Inc., Manila, Philippines 
— SCANDINAVIA & FRANCE: Lendt & Co., New York 17, N. Y. 
—VENEZUELA: Agencias Indutex, S.A., Caracas, Venezuela, S.A. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 
SHUTTLES pion 


A Division of STEEL HEDDLE MFG. co. 


' 
| = 
| 
ouihe Phila. 32, Po 
| STen MARKS OF 
WORLD FAMO | 
a 4 STEEL HEDDLE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
ats Co- 310 St. Hubert Street - Granby, Quebec, Canada 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


lutionized by industrialization South 
Carolina took the lead for a two-year 
period. 

This Southward march of industry is 
due to several factors, and one of the 
principal factors is the gradual decen- 
tralization of large manufacturing eh- 
terprises. Instead of one mammoth 
plant in a congested district dozens of 
little plants are springing up in the small 
towns and villages where labor is plen- 
tiful and the supply of raw matefial is 
abundant. In its quest for new and 
more favorable locations industry has 
learned that the South offers every- 
thing that industry needs. Just recently 
the heretofore 100 per cent agricultural 
state of Mississippi was referred to as 
Massachusetts of the South.” 

Incidentally, what those old battle 
worn states of the South are doing 
could be done equally well by the vig- 
orous young state of Oklahoma. Here 
are natural advantages beyond anything 
the old South possesses. But South Car- 
olina has Governor Byrnes and Missis- 
sippi has Governor White. What an 
opportunity Oklahoma is offering just 
now to some vigorous and far-visioned 
citizen to assume the leadership of 
state and people and lead both to the 
high level of industrial development 
that is revolutionizing the old South! 
Are our political leaders too engrossed 
in the battle over the spoils of a Bel- 
shazzar's feast to drive for a share of 
the country’s industrial development ? 

—Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City. 


Wedding Bells? 


OOKS as though there might be a 
wedding in the offing. Business 
made the proposal the other day and 
education apparently accepted. The en- 
gagement, however, may rival the 
courtship in length. 

Last year Railroad Executive Robert 
R. Young expressed the hope that 
business and education would sit down 
and work out some of their mutual 
problems. Recently Mr. Young got the 
ball rolling. With the help of Dr. Mil- 
ton Eisenhower, president of Penn 
State University, he organized a con- 
ference of some 60 leading business- 
men and educators. 

Both sides got some surprises. One 
corporation president said it was news 
to him that colleges—especially liberal 


arts schools—are having serious finan- 
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cial troubles. Educators, on the other 
hand, were somewhat shocked to learn 
that industry felt ‘‘a woeful dearth of 
men with broad cultural education who 
have talents that can be developed to 
enable them to occupy the highest 
places in management.”’ 

Other questions emerging from the 
conference: Why does industry con- 
tribute less than 1.5 per cent of its 
earnings to charities and educational 
institutions when tax laws permit de- 
ductions on gifts up to five per cent? 
Why, if industry wants graduates with 
wider cultural training, do the bulk of 
its donations and grants favor technical 
education ? 

The probable core of these and other 
business-education problems is the feel- 
ing of mutual distrust and suspicion 
evident at the 
One businessman expressed concern at 


also recent meeting. 
the idea of supplying finds for support 
of liberal professors of economics who 
don't share his ideas on free enterprise. 
The educators maintained that 
field would lose its purpose if teachers 


their 


had to trade intellectual freedom for 
financial support for his school. 

The upshot of the Young confer- 
ence seems to be that business and ed- 
ucation, long reluctant traveling com- 
panions, have suddenly discovered they 
have a common greaund and that both 
stand to gain through closer, friendlier 
relations. There are many barriers as 
yet, but conferees clearly recognized 
the need for better understanding and 
indicated they were willing to work in 
that direction. 

With further meetings being plan- 
ned—-probably at state or regional lev- 
els—prospects are good that the busi- 
ness and education wedding will come 
off. —The Minneapolis Star. 


Little Business Has Been Hurt 


T IS quite true, as was said in Dal- 
las recently, that little business in 
America has been badly hurt. The small 
enterprise is handicapped, as compared 
with its bigger brothers, when it con- 
fronts the regulations imposed from 
Washington and the demands of labor 
unions for working conditions, fringe 
benefits and higher wages. 

A great corporation can build up a 
surplus which can take jolts fatal to 
the smaller firm. Big business manages 
to earn two 
against one dollar for itself and still 
grow in size and prosperity. Little busi- 


dollars for taxation as 


ness is staggered by the burdens thrust 
upon it. 

The mere item of extra bookkeep- 
ing required by the intricate regulations 
from Washington is enough to sink 
many a small undertaking. The very 
intricacy of the regulations is such that 
even a moderately extensive business 
has to have a special clerk to keep all 
the bureaucratic orders on file—and a 
specially trained lawyer to interpret 
those orders. 

Taxes, deducts, inspections, certifi- 
cates, special permits, rationing, ex- 
cises, “changes in policies” and so on 
and on flow down from Washington 
as the lava flows from a volcano. in 
eruption. It takes a stout business, 
stoutly defended, to survive. We have 
come upon a time when it is easier to 
work for the other fellow than to work 
for yourself. That is a dangerous time 
for freedom. It is a dangerous time for 
free government as well. 

Dallas (Tex.) Morning News. 


Why South Progresses 


ECENTLY Senator Kennedy of 

Massachusetts made another of 
those attacks on the South which have 
become common with too many New 
England spokesmen in these days of 
Southward-moving industry. He charg- 
ed this region with engaging in all 
sorts of practices in order to attract 
newcomers. 

A good answer to all that was made 
by the president of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute, H. K. 
Hallett, in a speech to the Chester Ro- 
tary Club. 

He said that the remarkable eco- 
nomic climb of this region has come 
about in keeping with ‘‘sound, tradi- 
tional American concepts” rather than 
through “‘political and social shortcuts 
which so often turn out to be blind 
alleys." He predicted that industry 
would continue to come our way so 
long as this region retains its ‘‘com- 
mon dedication to sound principles.” 

Mr. Hallett concluded, “The mutual 
confidence found among the South's 
people permits the flexibility and open 
mindedness so necessary for the techni- 
cal progress of industry and the shar- 
ing alike in the fruits of that prog- 
ress. 

Senator Kennedy and _ associates 
could study Mr. Hallett’s remarks with 
profit. 

—The Greenville (S. C.) News. 
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trade 
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ottons 


. When better grade cottons and 
rayons deserve color at its best, 


al Be sure of extra quality and fast- 


ness by specifying time-tested, market- 


Broved AMANTHRENE* (Vat) Colors. 
. & sk This range of superior vat colors pro- 
vides gilt-edge assurance of all-round 
_— fastness to washing, chlorine or per- 
| | | S oxide bleaching and soda boiling. 
- Especially suited to the printing and 
dyeing of cottons and rayons, a com- 
plete range of AMANTHRENES is avail- 
able in paste and powder forms. 


4 
“ You'll find them ideal for printing fine 
dress goods, draperies and slip cover 


£ fabrics. Extreme dispersion insures ex- 
r cellent results in dyeing cotton and 
* rayon fibres in any machine. 


A.A.P, technicians welcome the oppor- 
tunity to study your individual require- 
ments. For working samples and de- 
tailed data, just write or call our 
nearest branch. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


bh Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
it: Lock Haven, Pa. 


mches: Boston, Mass. 

dence, R. |. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. 
rson, N. J. « Chicago, Ill. 
arlotte, N. C. *« Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Columbus, Ga. « Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada « Montreal, Canada 
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The modern Type L, originally designed for synthetic and silk fibers, has 


surpassed all expectations for cleaning cotton yarns. Cotton mills using the 
new Type L report equal or better production from this machine than any 
other quill cleaning equipment previously used. 

Simplified design reduces down time and maintenance costs. 

No bobbin damage at the cleaning operation results in lower bobbin re- 
placement and better weaving. Seconds are reduced because bobbin damage 
caused by other cleaning machines or methods is eliminated. 

Terrell engineers have been solving bobbin cleaning and handling problems 


for many years. Let us show you how-the above savings can be effected. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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from vinyl acetate 


) tailor-made 
for A 


4 
qualities 


you want / 


toughness 
and water resistance 


NEW RESYN 10K-25 


—a polyvinyl acetate emulsion designed to deposit tougher 
films with high water resistance and superior clarity. 


Toughness and water resistance are shown by over 850 strokes 


DATA 


Solids 55% without failure on Gardner wet rub tester. Compares 


with only 19 to 150 strokes for regular polyvinyl acetate emulsion. 


pH 4-5 
Particle Size Mostly under Films 3 mils thick (wet) air dried 24 hours. 
one micron 


Viscosity About 2500 cp 
thins rapidly 


on dilution 


Your problems may be easily solved by a new vinyl acetate 
polymer or copolymer in emulsion, solution or hot melt form. 
Address: National Starch Products (Resin Division), 

270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


RESYNS®: ADHESIVES - STARCHES 
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WITHOUT EXTRA OPERATING COST 


In actual fest the new Saco-Lowell No. 15 Opener 
increased the amount of waste extracted by the 
opening line from 1.245% to 1.560%, an increase 
of 25.3%. This marked increase during the first 
cleaning process resulted in the removal of heavy 
impurities which heretofore were broken up and 
powdered, thereby making later extraction difficult 


and costly. 
Increased cleaning in the opening line can be at- 
tained with the installation of the Saco-Lowell No. " 
15 Opener. 
A technical bulletin describing the new Saco-Lowell 
No. 15 Opener is available on request. 
| Bora 
1. Steel Bar Cleaning Grid 6. Louvres for Air Intake 4 
2. Steel Dofter 7. Connecting Pipe to Main 
3. Wooden Delivery Rolls Trunk 
4. Adjustable Grid Bars 8. Main Trunk to No. 11 Dust 
5 


. The No. 15 Beater and Waste Extractor 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Shops of BIDDEFORD ond SACO, MAINE; ond SANFORD, N. C. 
SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE @ GREENSBORO © GREENVILLE @ ATLANTA 
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ills Chose the Hunt HB-3 Loom! 


bhi The HB-3 is finished with 
2 “Hunt Blue’’ baked enamel, 

_ a 2 All exposed parts not paint- 
ed are cadmium or chrome 
plated. 


Why Borden 


STARTS & STOPS WITH PUSH-BUTTON CON. 
TROL—The new Warner electro magnetic 
clutch and brake stops and starts the loom 
precisely. The electric contact prevents 
thrust on the drive and eliminates wear. 
After 256,740 stops and starts (equivalent 
to 50 years’ operation), no adjustments 
were required and there was no detectable 
wear, 


NO OIL OR GREASE ON LOOM, CLOTH OR 
FLOOR— No machine oil is required because 
of oil impregnated bushings and nylon 
gears against metal gears. Sealed bearings 
require only a once-a-year greasing. Re- 
sults are reduced seconds, because of no 
grease on cloth, in addition to time saving 
from oiling and greasing loom. 


70% LESS REPLACEMENT PARTS—Jhere are 
55 less parts on the HB-3 Loom than on 
other standard models. This fact, plus the 
reduced wear from nylon gears against met- 
al gears, reduce replacement parts by 70%. 


EASE AND COMFORT FOR EMPLOYEES— lhe 
weaver’s physical labor is lowered because 
of push-button control. The proper hu- 
midity pulled through the warp yarn into 
a floor duct practically eliminates lint and 
dirt, making the weave room as clean and 
healthy as the most modern office. 


The new HB-3 Loom, conceived and developed by 
Borden Mills and Hunt Loom & Machine Works, Inc., 
| has 4 main features that are the main reasons 


why Borden picked the Hunt HB-3. 


LOOM & MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


200 ACADEMY ST. @ GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Write, wire or telephone Hunt today for 
more details on the new Hunt HB-3 loom, 


LOOMS & LOOM PARTS © SPREADERS © MOTOR DRIVES 
J HYDRAULIC CRANKSHAFT PRESSES © SIZE PUMPS 
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Warp 
Bobbins 


Roving 
Bobbins 


Edger E. Bell 

J. N. Dedgen 

Phone 3-6154 
Cherlotte, N. C. 


9 5 4 a pos 


1954 


WHEN YOU THINK OF 1954 — — THINK OF US! 


DANA 5S. COURTNEY CO. 


WATSON & DESMOND, Exclusive Southern Representatives 


Also Exclusive Southern Representatives for: 


CHEMICOLLOID LABORATORIES, INC. ... The Charlotte Colloid Mills; NEW 
ENGLAND PAPER TUBE CO... . Dyetex and Regular Paper Tubes, Headless 
Shipping Packages; PROGRESSIVE ENGINEERING INC. . . Reworked Ball 
Bearing Top Rolls for Spinning and Roving; TEXTUBE, INC. ... Paper Spinning 
Tubes and Quills; VERMONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO... . Spools and Bobbins; 
WALTON LABORATORIES, INC. ... Humidifiers; WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. 
co. ... Shuttles; R. M. TAYLOR CO... . Shuttle Fur; ZINSER-SKF .. . ‘Roller 
Bearing Spindles, Pendulum Weighting for Spinning; REINERS & FUERST... 
Spinning & Twister Rings. 


Richerd V. McPhell John Wyatt Hugh K. Smith Arthur J. Bohan 
Box 1174 P.O. Box 701 P.O. Box 472 Marion R. Woods 
Phone 8631 Phone 3-3012 Phone 2-3815 Box 779-——Phone 2-1341 
Gastonia, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. West Point, Ga. Greenville, $. C. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF BOBBINS —— 5 


Cones 


Tubes 


Since 
1887 


WATSON DESMOND 


Cc. .. WATSON P.O. Box 1954 — Phone 3-6154 — Charlotte, N. C. S. P. V. DESMOND 


Sutton M. Ebert 
8340 Roberts Road 
Elkin Pork 17, 
Pennsylvania 
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hags made of 


. (lo a selling job for you because .. . 


VISQUEEN ‘‘C’’ costs no more than 
films that won't hold ink. 


VISQUEEN “‘C”’ is your best bet for packaging textiles. 
Converters of VISQUEEN film are top experts in the design of flexible 
packages. They are backed by VISKING’s superior know-how to offer 
you an unbeatable combination. The coupon will bring you this help. 


® important: VISQUEEN film is all 

Ubbhy film polyethylene, but not all polyethylene is 

"**  WVISQUEEN. VISQUEEN film is produced by 

a product of process of U.S. Patents No. 2461975 and 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 2632206. Only VISQUEEN has the benefit 
World's largest producers of polyethylene sheeting and tubing Of research and technical experience of 
Plastics Division, Terre Haute, Indiana The VISKING Corporation, pioneers in 


In Canada: VISKING Limited; Lindsay, Ontario the development of pure polyethylene film. 


: THE VISKING CORPORATION, BOX TB1-1410. Plastics Division, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Send me names of VISQUEEN converters serving my area. 


Nome Company 


Address City Zone State 
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HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester, mass. ma! 
U 
nat 
eter™ riv! 
resident { e 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY 


> 


EXHIBITION 


This picture shows two of a battery of six Cocker SD-49 High Speed Warpers 
operating in a large Virginia mill. 


These machines are adaptable for the finest denier yarn, heavy tire cord 


yarn, cottons, spuns, and other fibers. They will handle section beams with 
flanges up to 36 inches diameter. 


Also check the many advantages of the new Cocker Creel, with the adjust- 
able posts for varying tensions, for all types of packages. 


Wire, write, or call for additional information. 


Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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Speeds up to 1000 
yards per minute. 
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Do you need a low cost, efficient 
spool package? SONOCO offers a com- 
plete variety of standard types or can 
make spools to fit your particular need 
in special sizes. SONOCO spools are 
widely used as carriers for fringe, tape, 
braid — narrow and wide fabrics, thread, 
yarn, cord, rope and many other items. 


for special identification. 


MYSTIC, CONN LOS ANGELES. CAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. AKRON. IND 


“Drecision 


“Daper 
“Droductes 


SONOCO can also supply standard or special 
order tapered base, single head thread spools. 
Barrels can be furnished scored, and with smooth, 
flocked or ground surfaces, with color lacquer tips 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE—HARTSVILLE. S.C 
BRANTFORD. ONT. LOWELL. MASS. 
GARWOOD. N.J 


GRANBY, QUEBEC 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1225 * CHARLOTTE1,N.C. °* 
~ Offices and Plant: 


Telephone 3-3173 
218 West Morehead Street. Charlotte 6 - 
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TEXTILE BULLETIN is devoted to the dissemination of information 
and the exchange of opinion relative to the spinning and weaving 
branches of the textile industry, as well as the dyeing and finishing 
of yarns and woven fabrics. Appropriate material, technical and 
otherwise, is solicited and paid for at regular rates. Opinions 
expressed by contributors are their own and not necessarily those of 
the editors and publishers. A companion monthly journal, THE 
KNITTER, is devoted to the interests of the knitgoods industry 
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Don’t Overlook Population Factor 


It is the usual practice of many industrial publications 
to come out with a round-up of the year’s activities in their 
December issues, or to publish a year-ahead forecast in 
January. December went by without allowing us enough 
time to summarize 1953 in the textile industry, and, honestly 
we couldn't find too much to rave about anyhow. 

For the past several weeks we have been hoping that a 
day would arrive—a day when all our Christmas bills were 
paid, when the current virus had run its course in our 
immediate family and when our sinus trouble had moder- 
ated—-so that we could be in the proper ‘‘ain't everything 
grand” mood to write an optimistic January editorial. That 
day hasn't arrived. 

At the moment we cannot operate our thinkers in a 
wishful manner, so we are not inclined to say that every- 
thing will be grand for the textile industry in 1954. We 
have no particular predictions, except that market demand 
will probably pick up in a couple of months—yust as it 
always does—and then every mill will rush back into three- 
shift operation. After that the market will again become 
overproduced—as it always does—and mills will go back 
to short time. 

That’s the textile industry, and it’s just as natural and 
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unavoidable as breathing. We will say, as we have said 
many times, that some mills will make money, and they 
will be the are alert to 
market needs, and are careful with inventories. 

Generally speaking, we think it will be inexcusable for 
the nation’s businessmen to talk themselves into anything 
approximating a depression. The economy is in a period 
of readjustment, yes. Parenthetically, the textile industry 
has led all industries in reconciling itself to lower profit 
margins. But let no one forget two very essential factors 
in considering the state of this country’s economy. First, 
business is currently blessed with what essentially is a 
fair national instead of a “fair deal for 
labor only’ administration. Secondly, remember that the 
population of the United States is growing, and no leveling- 


mills which watch their costs. 


administration 


off point is in sight. Less than 15 years ago we had a popu- 
lation of 132 million. It now stands at 161 million. In just 
about 15 more years there will be 200 million; this means 
that in a decade and a half the present population will in- 
crease by approximately 25 per cent. It means, if you haven't 
as yet gotten the point, expanding markets for everything, 
and everything certainly includes textiles. 

Enlightenment on this*business of talking ourselves into 
a depression is contained in a recent statement by Benjamin 
F. Fairless, chairman of the board of United States Steel 
Corp. : 

If I were a Socialist, and if I wanted to discredit the free enter- 
prise system by producing a serious business slump, I think I would 
start predicting from the housetops that hard times were on their 
way. And if I could shout long enough and loud enough, and could 
get other people to take up my mournful cry, I think I could 
frighten millions of customers right out of the market place. 

I think I could scare them into hoarding their money instead of 
spending it on a new house or a new car or on most of the other 
things they had planned to buy this year. In the same way, too, | 
think I might persuade a number of businessmen to become jittery 
and over-cautious—to postpone the introduction of new models and 
new products, to cut back their expenses, deplete their inventories, 
curtail their research programs and pare down their payrolls. And 
if I could get enough customers and enough businessmen to believe 
me, we would very shortly have a sure-enough recession on ou! 
hands; and I would be a great prophet, a friend of the people, and 
a shoo-in for public office. 

But the distressing fact today is that many of the gloomy predic 
tions that we hear trom time to time are not coming primarily from 
our Socialist-minded friends at all, but often from reputable 
economists and from business and financial experts who honestly 
want a free enterprise system. 

Now it is a little hard for me, of course, to understand how 
anyone who believes in a free economy in theory, can show so little 
taith in it in practice; but I want to make it perfectly clear that | 
do not challenge the sincerity, the integrity or the professional 
ability of these gentlemen in any way. I do, however, question their 
perspective, their sense of proportion and their terminology 


The Now Impartial N.L.R.B. 


Our current opinion—which isn't an exclusive conclu- 
sion—that the National Labor Relations Board is no longer 
a rubber stamp for labor unions and is really trying to 
administer the nation’s labor legislation in an impartial 
manner, has been borne out further as the result of several 
decisions handed down recently by the N.L.R.B. And by 
“impartial’’ we do not mean anti-labor, for the board still 
rather frequently decides against management. 

The cases on which these decisions were based were not 
textile mill cases, but the decisions do establish broad policy 
for the N.L.R.B. and its examiners. The first case had to 
do with a shirt factory in Tennessee. The union had brought 
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unfair labor practice charges against the company, saying 
that it was denied equal speech time during working hours 
prior to two representation elections which the union lost. 
In its majority decision, the N.L.R.B. said: “We agree 
that both parties to a labor dispute have the equal right 
to disseminate their point of view, but . we do not 
think that one party must be so strangely open-hearted as 
to underwrite the campaign of the other. We reject the idea 
that the union has a statutory right to assemble and make 
campaign speeches on the employer's premises and at the 
employer's expense. We see no real distinction between 
this and admitting an employer to the union hall for the 
purpose of making an anti-union speech.’’ At the same 
time, the board established a new rule prohibiting speeches 
to employees on working time within 24 hours before a 
board-conducted election. 

In another case, the N.L.R.B. unanimously set aside two 
prior (Truman Administration) board orders directing two 
California firms to. bargain with a local of the United Elec- 
trical Workers. The board’s action was based on a finding 
that the local had failed to comply completely with the non- 
Communist affidavit requirements of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act. The’act requires that before an unfair 
labor practice complaint may issue, all officers of the union 
must file affidavits swearing that they are not Communists. 
To our knowledge no textile union is infested with any 
great degree of Communism; this particular decision, how- 
ever, is just one more bit of evidence that the N.L.R.B. 
intends to interpret labor legislation as it was written by 
Congress, 

The third case of interest involves a Supreme Court 
ruling backing up an N.L.R.B. decision that nothing in 
the Taft-Hartley Law bars the firing of workers for dis- 
loyalty to their employer. The majority opinion of the 
court, applying to television technicians at Charlotte, N. C., 
who had distributed leaflets critical of their station’s TV 
programs, said: “There is no more elemental cause for dis- 
charge of an employee than disloyalty to his employer. . . . 
Their {the TV technicians’} attack related itself to no 
labor practice of the company. It made no reference to 
wages, hours or working conditions. The policies attacked 
were those of finance and public relations for which man- 
agement, not technicians, must be responsible. The attack 
asked for no public sympathy or support. It was a con- 
tinuing attack, initiated while off duty, upon the very in- 
terests which the attackers were being paid to conserve 
and develop.” 

The following recent developments will be of interest 
to the textile industry: (1) The National Labor Relations 
Board advised the management of Textron Southern Inc. 
at Hartwell, Ga., Jan. 4, that the C.1.O. Textile Workers 
Union of America through its regional director, Boyd Pay- 
ton, had requested permission to withdraw the petition for 
election upon which an election had been scheduled for 
Hartwell employees Jan. 6. The petition was filed Sept. 25, 
1953, a hearing was held on the petition Oct. 16. The 
regional office of the labor board in Atlanta scheduled the 
election to be held Jan. 6. The withdrawal of the petition 
will routinely mean there will be no election in the plant. 
The company was represented in this matter by Frank A. 
Constangy and M. A. Prowell of Atlanta. The Southern 
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vice-president, R. M. Cushman, and the plant manager, 
J. H. Tollison, advised the employees of the plant that 
they regarded this withdrawal of the election petition by 
the C.1.O., over the company’s protest, as an overwhelming 
indication of a vote of confidence in their company and 
plant management by the employees at the Textron Plant 
in Hartwell. 

(2) The N.L.R.B., overruling the objections of the 
United Textile Workers of America, A.F.L., has ruled that 
the union lost an election at Leon Ferenbach Inc., Johnson 
City, Tenn., by 112 to 303. The vote took place last Aug. 
20, and results were certified Dec. 24. 


Understanding Your Rights 


One of the most widespread popular misconceptions 
concerning the Taft-Hartley Law is the belief on the part 
of many owners that management must reach an agree- 
ment with the union or be guilty of a refusal to bargain. 
This just is not so. 

Management's duty goes no further than to meet and 
discuss the topics suggested for negotiation by the union, 
to consider them fairly and in the light of their own plant 
conditions, and to make an effort within the limits of 
fairness and honesty to reach an agreement. If the union 
makes claims which you cannot afford to grant or feel 
would rob you of essential rights necessary to proper opera- 
tion, you may and should refuse. 

On similar grounds many business leaders are passing 
up one of their most effective tools in dealing with the 
unions. Once you have made your best offer and it has been 
unconditionally rejected by the union you may unilaterally 
extend the provisions of this offer to your employees. This 
can be done after an impasse in negotiations has been 
reached, but once that condition is met, it offers the best 
avenue for showing your employees that you are doing the 
best you can and that it is merely the adamant position of 
the union leaders that is preventing friendly settlement. 

A new bargaining technique is beginning to spread 
through industry. It follows this pattern. Prior to the open- 
ing of negotiations, management leaders decide upon an 
offer that seems completely reasonable. This offer is pro- 
posed at the bargaining table and stuck to throughout, even 
if a strike is called; plants are kept open as much as pos- 
sible throughout the strike; and the last, best offer made 
by the company is unilaterally put into effect for all non- 
union employees and all union employees who desire to 
return. A dateline after which these benefits will not be 
paid retroactively to the breaking off of negotiations is set 
and stuck to, and house organs and every other means of 
publicity is used to show the rank and file membership 
what is being lost by continuing disruption of employment. 

This problem of misconception has presented itself in 
the field of grievances as well as collective bargaining. Many 
employers feel that if they cannot pacify the union as to 
a claim presented by an employee, they may be guilty of 
an unfair labor practice. Actually only where their conduct 
is discriminatory or coercive or the result of union activity 
on the part of the employee can this be so. In the re- 
mainder of the cases, by far the greater majority, the only 
recourse where peaceful settlement fails is arbitration—if 
the contract calls for it—or an application of economic force 
(a strike) if the union feels strongly enough about it. 
Where the contract calls for arbitration the union is bound 
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Better than knew 


In reading a recent independently prepared list of 
the 100 leading textile manufacturing firms ‘in America, we 
were struck by the number of familiar names. 


A close cross-check with our own files confirmed 
a dawning realization . . . and handed us the most pleasant 
surprise we've experienced in years. 


Of the 100 top textile firms in the nation, 
91 are users of Bahnson equipment. 


We believe this impressive preference is due in great 
measure to the completeness of our service ... to the policy 
that every mill, every job, is an individual problem with an 
individual solution. 


The majority of these installations are completely 
integrated systems .. . with Humiducts or air washers, 
controls, grilles, dampers and most other components designed, 
fabricated and installed by our -own textile air conditioning 
specialists. 


Whether your mill is large or small — your air 
conditioning problem simple or unique — we have the 
engineers, the experience, the equipment for the proper 
solution. 


OW 


COMPANY 


AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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to follow this procedure. This being so, management is 
protected because most of the arbitrators are very reputable 
and competent men, and men who are skilled in the reso- 
lution of these conflicts in line with the way your contract 
was written rather than the dictates of emotion. In short, 
if your case is a good one, you have every chance of having 
the issue decided in your favor. Once this decision is handed 
down the only recourse the union has is to breach your 
contract, for which they may be liable in damages, or to 
attempt to have this decision changed in the contract at the 
next period of negotiation. 

It is quite true and most unfortunate, that many union 
personnel take great advantage of smaller manufacturers 
who are not fully acquainted with their rights. For this 
reason, most trade associations, as does our own, provide 
a complete labor information service for its members. By 
the use of this inexpensive medium the smaller man stands 
on equal footing with the million dollar labor union, but 
before he can be helped he must seek the advice open to 
him and stand up to the threats and lies piled upon him 
by unscrupulous adversaries. Perhaps when this is done 
misconceptions such as outlined above will no longer be 


present and the spirit of the Taft-Hartley Law will be 
strengthened just that much more.—From Institute News, 
The Underwear Institute. 


A Sa'ute To Competition 


The following sign has been discovered in the office of 
a Colorado firm: ‘My competitors do more for me than 
my friends do; my friends are too polite to point out my 
weaknesses but my competitors go to great expense to ad- 
vertise them. My competitors are efficient, diligent and 
tentive; they make me search for ways to improve my 
products and services. My competitors would take my 
business away from me if they could; this keeps me alert 
to hold what I have. If I had no competitiors I would be 
lazy, incompetent, inattentive; I need the discipline they 
force upon me. I salute my competitors; they have been 
good to me. God bless them all!” 

‘What would Abraham Lincoln say if he could see the 
Republican Party now?” asks a Democrat. Nothing, no 
doubt, as he would be speechless with amazement—as would 
be Thomas Jefferson if he could see the Democratic Party 
now.—Bristol (Tenn.) Herald Courier. 


— 1954— 


Jan. 25-38 (M-Th)—PLANT MAINTENANCE & ENGINEERING SHOW 
(held concurrently with conference at Hotel Conrad Hilten), Inter- 
national Amphitheatre, Chicago, 11). 


Jan. 27-20 (W-P)—Marketing conference, A.M.A., Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City. 


Jan. 20-30 (F-Sa)—PIEDMONT SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Poinsett, Green- 
ville, 8. OC 


Feb. 1-2 (M-Tu)—Annual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF 
AMERICA, Atianta (Ga.) Biltmore Hotel. 


Feb. 4-6 (Th-Sa)—Textile quality control conference, A.8.Q.C., North 
Carolina State College School of Textiles, Raleigh. 


Feb. 5 (F)—Mid-Winter banquet reunion, PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE IN- 
STITUTE ALUMNI ASSN., Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Peb. 5 (F)—TEXTILE ENGINEERING DIV., AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, Hightower Building, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta 


Peb. 15-17 (M-W)—Personnel conference, A.M.A., Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ti) 


Feb. 17-19 (W-F)—COTTON RESEARCH CLINIC (sponsored by Nationa! 
Cotton Council of America), The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Feb. 25-27 (Th-Sa)—Annual convention, PHI PSI TEXTILE FRATERN- 
ITY, The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Mar. 18-20 (Th-Sa)—Annual convention, ALABAMA COTTON MFRS. 
ASSN., Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 


Apr. 2 (F)—Spring meeting, CAROLINAS SEC., AMERICAN SOCIETY 
FOR QUALITY CONTROL, Clemson (8S. C.) College. 


Apr. 2-3 (F-Sa)—Annual convention, DELTA KAPPA PHI TEXTILE 
FRATERNITY, Raleigh, Cc. 


Apr. 5-7 (M-W)—Packaging conference, A.M.A., Atlantic City (N. J.) 
Auditorium. 


Apr. 7-10 (W-Sa)—<Annual convention, COTTON MFRS. ASSN. OF 
GEORGIA, Boca Raton (Fla.) Hotel and Club 


Apr. 9-10 (F-Sa)—PIEDMONT SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va. 


Apr. 22-234 (Th-Sa)—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON MFRS. 
INSTITUTE, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La 


Apr. 26-28 (M-W)—Manufacturing conference, A.M.A., Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Apr. 26-May 1 (M-Sa)—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBI- 
TION (sponsored by American Textile Machinery Assen.), Atlantic City 
(N. J.) Auditorium 


Apr. 28 (W)—BRAND NAMES DAY (sponsored by Brand Names Founda- 
tion Inc.) 


*Listed for the first time this month. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


(M) Monday; (Tu) Tuesday; (W) Wednesday; (Th) Thursday; (F) Friday; (Sa) Saturday 


Apr. 28 (W)—Alumni meeting, LOWELL TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


May 4-6 (Tu-Th)—NORTH CAROLINA STATEWIDE INDUSTRIAL 
SAFETY CONFERENCE, Hotel Sir Walter, Raleigh 


May 5-6 (W-Th)—Spring meeting, THE FIBER SOCIETY (Institute of 
Textile Technology as host), Monticello Hotel and Thomas Jefferson 
Inn, Charlottesville, Va. 


May 10-15 (M-Sa)—NATIONAL COTTON WEEK (sponsored by Nationa! 
Cotton Council of America) 


May 13-15 (Th-Sa)—Annual outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSN., The Caro- 
lina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


May 24-26 (M-W)—Insurance conference, A.M.A., Hotel Statler, New 
York City. 


May 27-38 (Th-Sa)—Annual convention, SOUTH CAROLINA TEXTILE 
MFRS. ASSN., The Cloister, Sea Island, Ga. 


June 10-12 (Th-Sa)—Annual convention, §8.T.A., Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtie Beach, 8. C 


June 11-12 (F-Sa)—Summer outing, PIEDMONT SEC., A.A.T.C.C., May- 
view Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


June 21-23 (M-W)—General management conference, AMERICAN MAN- 
AGEMENT AS&SN., Hotel Statler, New York City. 


Sept. 10-11 (FP-Sa)—Annual meeting, PIEDMONT SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Hotel 
Barringer, Charlotte, N. C. 


Sept. 13-14 (M-Tu)—PFall meeting, THE FIBER SOCIETY (Textile Tech- 
nical Federation of Canada and Canadian Assn. of Textile Colourists 
and Chemists as hosts), McGill University, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


Sept. 15-18 (W-Sa)—National convention, A.A.T.C.C., Atlanta (Ga.) Bilt- 
more Hotel 


Sept. 28-30 (Tu-Th)—INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING AND MATERIALS 
HANDLING EXPOSITION: concurrent short course Sept, 27-30 and 
competition Sept. 28-30 (sponsored by Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engineers), Chicago (Ill.) Coliseum. 


Oct. 4-8 (M-FP)—SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile Hall, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


Oct. 12-15 (Tu-F)—NATIONAL CHEMICAL EXPOSITION (sponsored by 
American Chemical] Society), Chicago (Ill.) Coliseum. 


Oct. 14-15 (Th-F)—Annual meeting, NORTH CAROLINA TEXTILE MFRS. 
ASSN., The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


— 1955 — 


Mar. 3l-Apr. 2 (Th-Sa)—Annual meeting, AMERICAN COTTON MFRS. 
INSTITUTE, Palm Beach (Fik.) Biltmore Hotel. 


June 16-18 (Th-Sa)—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSN., 
Mayview Manor and Green Park Hotel, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


Sept. 21-233 (W-F)-—-National convention, AMERICAN ASSN. OF TEXTILE 
CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


+Changed or corrected from previous issue. 
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MORE PRODUCTION 
AT LOWBR COSTS with GASTONIA rextie 


SHEET METAL PARTS 


service. 


The quality and the profit of your end product starts at 
the beginning—where preparatory machinery must be 
geared for efficient, economical volume production. That’s 
our job—a job for specialists with the reputation for top 
quality products, painstaking workmanship and reliable 


Standard type rib or 
perforated Card Screens 

are precision built on 
special jigs. Every screen 
is imspected and double 
checked for accuracy and 
tolerance. 


Years of practical experience 
—the finest of raw materials 
—and precision machinery in 
the hands of skilled workmen 
g0 into every product. 
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Picker, Condenser and Waste Machine 
Screens of maximum strength and dur- 
ability are constructed of the best 
materials available. 


New and rebuilt Cylinders 
are dynamically balanced to re- 
duce vibration to an absolute minimum. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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WELCOME 
RING 


Dary Ring Travelers . . . these 
words have a welcome ring to 
mill men throughout the textile 
industry. For many, many years 
Dary has meant dependable spin- 
ning and twisting performance, 
however difficult the assignment. 


The next time your Dary repre- 
sentative calls, welcome him, for 
he carries a wealth of experience 
and offers the finest quality 
travelers available anywhere. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


LINDSEY |. PHILLIPS, TREASURER, TAUNTON, MASS. 
JOHN £. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, 5. C. 


JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 


JAMES H. CARVER, BOX 22, RUTHERFORDTON, WN. C. 
CRAWFORD “JACK” RHYMER, BOX 2261, GREENVILLE, 5. ¢ 
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News about the 


EATILE MACHINERY 


/ 


EXHIBITION 


The South, which has captured the 
nation’s textile industry, plans an in- 
vasion of the North next April. Thou- 
sands of executives and key men in 
textile and allied fields are making ar- 
rangements to attend the American 
Textile Machinery Exhibition. 

The first American Textile Machin- 
ery Exposition was held in Atlanta in 
1881 and started the industrialization 
of the South. At the 1954 exhibition 
Southern mill men will learn how to 
hold on to what they have. 

Atlantic City is the only possible 
choice for the location of the quadren- 
nial event say members of the exhibi- 
tion committee appointed by the Amer- 
ican Textile Machinery Association, 
sponsor of the big show. ‘It has the 
largest exhibition building in_ the 
world, and plenty of hotel accommo- 
dations. The combination of these two 
important factors is offered nowhere 
else.” 

Convention Hall, as it is called, is 
the largest auditorium in the world— 
and the only one big enough to house 
the biggest textile machinery show. 
The hall is just so mammoth it’s un- 
believable. And it seems a lot more 
mammoth when it is being used for 
events other than expositions. 

The enormous building designed 
for exhibition purposes was construct- 
ed by Lockwood-Greene Engineers 
Inc., a firm known to everyone in the 
textile industry. It cost $15 million 
in 1929 when brick could be laid at 
60 cents a hundred! No telling how 
many more millions of dollars a struc- 
ture like that would cost today, but so 
much that they aren't building any 
more like it. 

Close to 300 exhibiting firms have 
taken space for the big textile event. 
Many of them will occupy square 


footage equivalent to an average size 
city lot. An exhibition of this size 
could not be squeezed into any other 
building in this country—or elsewhere, 
the committee points out. 

Space is important, but facilities are 
of equal importance. And by facilities 
is meant lights, water, gas and sewage 
systems available as permanent fixtures 
of each booth-space. Without these fa- 
cilities the dying, finishing, weaving, 
spinning and other machines could not 
be shown in operation.'Such a number 
of utilities available to so many exhib- 
itors were included in the original en- 
gineering of the vast building and can- 
not be had elsewhere. 

Then there is the matter of getting 
displays from the home shops and ma- 
chine works to American Textile Ma- 
chinery Exhibition. Railroad tracks go 
right to the building's loading plat- 
forms, and trailer trucks may drive 
tight inside the ground level to dis- 
charge their cargoes. This is important 
to exhibitors planning to set up sizable 
individual displays, many of them 
weighing more than 100,000 pounds 
when packed and crated. 

One of the larger exhibiting firms 
says its Atlantic City efforts will quin- 
tuple its showing elsewhere. Another 
says its ratio of display at Atlantic City 
will be on the order of ten machines 
compared to two on other scheduled 
showings. Another exhibitor says his 
machines are so huge and so compli- 
cated that it will take three weeks or 
so to assemble them, once they reach 
Atlantic City. 


The cost to the individual company 
of these big displays runs easily in ex- 
cess of $100,000 each, and in some 
cases, reaches far greater amounts. 

The Atlantic City event will have 
the most textile machines and eguwip- 
ment in operation ever assembled un- 
der one roof. 


In addition to the space needed for 
the machines the exhibitors need space 
for their personnel. Top executives 
from the machinery companies will be 
on hand, key men in engineering and 
research, operating personnel includ- 
ing technicians and mechanics and of 
course their sales force. Some firms will 
have 50 or 60 people to man their ex- 
hibition and look after the vistiors who 
will be coming from the South and all 
other textile areas of the United States, 
and many foreign countries. 


There must be room, too, through- 
out the building for the crowds who 
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BARBER 
COLMAN 


WILL 
THIS NEW SUPER-SPEED 
WARPER AND A CREEL 
Warper is capable of running larger beams, up | faba) Pape FIND THE a 
to 40 inches head diameter. Creel (not shown | dt paps 
here) is designed to handle 6-pound “D” | BARBER-COLMAN: 
type cheeses. Both units are modernized Ss 
versions of successful Barber-Colman equipment EXHIBIT 
— now redesigned to provide greater babs) 
production at lower cost. See this warper and | me oo i 
AT THE 1954 AMERICAN "| 
TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION , 
A P R L 2 6 = 3 0 9 5 4 
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BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


R ¢ K F O R OF S e U. S. A. 


MEXICO 
J. Rabasa 
isabel la Catolica 45-913 
7348 


Mexico D.F., Mexico 
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come to view the exhibits and to learn 
about the newest methods of manufac- 
turing textiles more efficiently and at 
reduced costs. Wide aisle-ways give 
ample room to each visitor for study 
of the arrays of equipment. 

Every square foot of the seven acres 
of floor space in Atlantic City’s Audi- 
torium will be utilized by the Ameri- 
can Textile Machinery Exhibition. If 
you are a city fellow and don’t know 
how big an acre is—Webster’s says 
“it’s the amount of land a yoke of 
oxen can plow in one day.”’ It would 
take a week to till the acreage in Con- 
vention Hall that next April will be 
covered with the newest in textile tech- 
nological developments, each a sign- 
post toward improved manufacturing 
methods. 

The vast hall will be transformed 
into a giant pilot-plant, but it will not 
look. like a factory. The exhibition 
committee is going all-out to effective- 
ly decorate the auditorium, to make 
the exhibition truly a World’s Fair in 
the textile machine field. In this re- 
spect the American Textile Machinery 
Association has the co-operation of At- 
lantic City itself, which in 1954 cele- 


brates its 100th anniversary, in alliance 
with the Diamond Jubilee of Electric 
Light. Spectacular lighting displays 
will add to the glamor of an otherwise 
glamorous resort. 

Many thousands of visitors will at- 
tend the April textile machinery show 
seeking information as to new ma- 
chines and devices, new ways to in- 
crease textile mill production at lower 
costs. No city is so capable of hand- 
ling crowds numbering so many thou- 
sand who seek comfortable sleeping 
quarters and palatable food. Atlantic 
City has many famous hotels along its 
world renowned Boardwalk. Thou- 
sands of rooms are available at a range 
of prices to appeal to any travel, bud- 
get. All hotels and Convention Hall 
are just a short Boardwalking distance 
from any one to any of the others. 

Although hotel accommodations in 
Atlantic City are considered ample, the 
American Textile Machinery Exhibi- 
tion committee urges that reservations 
be made as early as possible. The com- 
mittee points out that already, four 
months before the big show, as many 
hotels rooms have been reserved as 
were in 1950 just a month prior to 


the event. Many Southern mills are 
sending 30 or more of their key per- 
sonnel. 

Hotel reservations will not be hon- 
ored except through Atlantic City’s 
Convention Housing Bureau, 16 Cen- 
tral Avenue, Atlantic City. Hotel res- 
ervation blanks listing all hotels and 
giving rates may be obtained from the 
bureau, or from Albert C. Rau, man- 
ager of American Textile Machinery 
Exhibition, 322 Park Square Building, 
Boston, Mass. 

Southerners planning to go to the 
American Textile Machinery Exhibi- 
tion in Atlantic City by means of pub- 
lic transportation are making their res- - 
ervations early so railroads and airlines 
may plan for necessary equipment. At- 
lantic City is not “too far away’ for 
anyone. From most Southern textile 
points it is overnight by train; it is 
only two hours or so by plane. 

Said one: “When a man asks me 
‘why should I go to Atlantic City to 
see the American Textile Machinery 
Exhibition?’ he gets the same answer 
as the man who asks ‘Why do I have 
to go to Niagara to see the Falls?’ 
Because it’s there! That's why.” 


The “General” No. 3000 
Excel Truck with the 
Auto-Magic Floating Bottom’ 


e Completely automatic. Spring action keeps load level always within easy reach of operator. 


e Perfect stabilization prevents tilt or bind, always giving smooth level action regardless of position of 
load in either end or in both ends. 


e No bend, no stoop. Eliminates backbreaking straining to reach bottom of truck. 
e No cranking, no pumping. Requires absolutely no attention from the operator. 


e Mounted rollers in edge of bottom give smooth, free flowing action up and down. Prevents binding or 
drag against sides and ends of truck. 


io 
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Mr. N. W. Eurey 
Mr. Paul Eurey 


Industrial Suppliers, Inc. 
Fall River Mill Supply Co. 


*Pat. Pending 


Made in Several Popular Sizes 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Lincolnton, N. C. 

_. Lincolnton, N. C. 

_. La Grange, Ga. 

Fall River, Mass. 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 


“Excel Trucks Excel” 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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cam you wait just a few more weeks — 


T WON'T BE LONG NOW! 


5 BIG ‘DAYS IN 1954 
APRIL 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 


at the AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION 
ATLANTIC CITY 


were “taking off the wraps’’ to reveal 
some impressive new developments, and 
materials, for 


LOOM PARTS 


To enable you to meet the new competition by 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY 


of your weave room production, and 


REDUCING YOUR COSTS 


by cutting to 4 minimum the downtime of your looms, 
we are showing at the Atlantic City Exhibition a number 
of basic loom parts representing HFL-IMPROVED 
désign, construction, and material. 


HFL 


IMPROVED 


For 67 years we have been improving on the design 
and physical properties of loom parts. That's our only 
business. We feel that we know something abour 1! 


today, HFL Improved Loom Parts are used in the weav- 
ing of cotton, wool, silk and synthetics in mills through- 


; Probably your mill is already our customer because, 
Out the United Srates, Canada and 20 other countries. 


Well be looking for you in Atlantic City! 


ESTABLISHED 1887 © 


H. F. LIVERMORE CORPORATIO 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 
GREENVILLE, 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES & PLANT ‘ 
PALLAS, TEXAS 


BOSTON 34, MASS 


‘ 
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TEXACO STAZON 


knows its place — on the bearing 


surfaces and off the goods. Spin- 


ners use Jexaco Stazon because it 


won't creep onto the cots. Weav- 


ers use it because even loom vibra- 
tion won't cause Jexaco Stazon to 


splatter or drip onto the goods. 


TUNE IN. . 
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It all adds up to cleaner yarn 
and fabric, time saved and costs 
reduced. Texaco Stazon is easily 
applied and gives longer service 
per application. It’s not affected by 
humidity and won't form gummy 
deposits. 


For spindle lubrication, use 


Texaco SpinduraOil tostep up your 
production of cleaner, smoother 
yarn. For fibre conditioning, use 
Texaco Texspray Compound. It as- 
sures stronger, more uniform yarn. 

Whatever your need, there’s a 
Texaco Lubricant to meet it. A 
Texaco Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly give you full details. Just 
call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants 
in the 48 States, or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY > 


_ METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Textile Research Achievements In 1909 


By J. B. GOLDBERG, Chemical Engineer & Consultant to the Textile Industry 


N spite of a depressed market, research in textiles, from 
new fiber developments and old fiber improvements to 
the finishing of fabrics, has not been dormant and the 
record of last year’s achievements is no less impressive than 
that of previous years. Once again we can be proud of the 
technical advances made on all fronts by our scientists, 
engineers and technicians. In reply to those critics who 
delight in scoffing at the failure of fabulous fabrics to live 
up to advertising assertions, we could remind them of other 
fields where the products have not yet caught up with the 
promotion. For example, we can cite the fatiguing flatness 
of 3-D movies, the puffed-up performance of cigarette 
filters and the dubious merits of decay-delaying dentifrices. 
Admittedly, the road of progress is swarming with bugs, 
and new fibers, fabrics, finishes and textile machinery are 
no less vulnerable to attack than the curious creations which 
we encounter in every other industry. 

Lest there by any misunderstanding on the part of the 
research workers and many manufacturers of chemicals, 
dyestuffs and machinery, it should be noted that this review 
is not intended to cover every industry achievement, but 
encompasses a reasonably representative cross-section of 
what has been recorded in the literature during 1953, 


Fibers and Yarns 


Man-Made Fibers—On the domestic front the year passed 
without the commercial launching of any radically new 
man-made fibers, but there were a number of noteworthy 
improved versions of several existing fibers and yarns. 
Type 42 Orlon was offered by Du Pont as a better dyeing, 
better-behaving variety of its acrylic staple, and a few 
weeks ago, the Chemstrand Corp. announced that the physi- 
cal properties of Acrilan staple had been greatly improved. 
Du Pont confirmed reports of experiments with its Teflon 
tetrafluorethylene polymer as a fiber-forming material, and 
in July a new dull nylon emerged from the chemists’ sanc- 
tuary with claims made for better resistance to sunlight 
degradation. 

As I remarked at a recent technical meeting there are 
still no magic pills for the fabric ills caused by certain 
fiber pills, but the doctors of science have not abandoned 
hope in their search for medication. Type 6,000 Dacron 
polyester staple, produced with a ribbon-like cross-section 
and believed to be less likely to form pills in spun yarn 
fabrics, was being administered to the trade in small doses 
for evaluation. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co.’s vinylidene cyanide fiber, Zetek, 
was still in the pilot plant stages while other chemical 
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Jay Goldberg has become known as the 
industry’s chronicler as far as textile re- 
search is concerned. Each year this out- 
standing chemical engineer, formerly di- 
rector of research for J. P. Stevens & Co.. 
appears before the American Association 
for Textile Technology with his summary, 
an abstract of which appears here. 


companies continued research on several varieties of acrylic 
fiber. At the annual Textile Research Institute meeting in 
November, it was disclosed that exploratory experiments 
had been carried out in Princeton on the spinning of a 
blend of cellulose acetate and acrylonitrile from a common 
solvent. Du Pont’s caprolactam type of nylon staple 
appeared in sample lots and at least three more manufac- 
turers were scheduled to start production of similar nylon 
6” staple and yarns later this year. Limited poundage of 
spun-dyed dynel in a range of eight colors ‘was marketed 
under the name of Colorspun at a premium of 22 cents 
per pound. Vicara was given a more durable crimp, said 
to facilitate spinning in 100 per cent form, and became 
available in bleached as well as unbleached form for fabrics 
where a better white is desired. 

Among the cellulosic fibers, further mill trials were under 
way with Du Pont's “109” low wet swelling, tough rayon, 
and last Summer the same producer unveiled Super Cor- 
dura, a premium-priced tire cord yarn with higher tenacity 
and flex-endurance. The Industrial Rayon Corp., too, was 
rumored to be in production on an improved tire cord yarn, 
while the American Enka Corp. developed a device to yield 
a better rayon tire cord during the twisting operations. 
American Viscose Corp.'s “Fiber 32,” reputedly 20 per 
cent stronger than regular rayon staple, was made available 
in limited quantities. Announcement by Rayonier Inc. of a 
new cellulose for the making of extremely high strength, 
tough viscose rayon indicated that such yarns were not far 
from realization by any number of manufacturers. 

Following the lead of domestic spinners of solution-dyed 
acetate yarns who ‘‘needled”’ a bit of life back into an 
ailing limb of the industry with the injection of color, 
Courtaulds of Alabama, newest viscose producer in the 
United States, presented its Coloray staple in 13 colors last 
Fall. Early last month the American Enka Corp. claimed the 
distinction of being the first American producer of a range 
of spun-dyed filament rayon identified as Jetspun. 

Recognizing the importance of rayon in carpeting, Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp. resurrected the old name of Tufton for 
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its new, round-cross-section, double-delustered carpet rayon, 
featuring greater soil-resistance than conventional 15-denier 
viscose carpet staple heretofore available. The rayon indus- 
try has been kicked around mercilessly during the past 
year, but this is a case where it will be considered a pleasure 
if more rayon is trampled on in every household. 

Not publicly disclosed, but made available in experi- 
mental lots by one producer, a new modified acetate with 
built-in” fume-resistant properties was apparently with- 
drawn from the market before the end of the year. Ribbon- 
like, coarse denier flat-filament acetate yarns were revived 
to give sparkle to woven and knitted fabrics, and staple of 
the same type achieved some popularity for its effectiveness 
in simulating undyed kempy wool in spun blends. Also of 
interest as a decorative yarn was a new laminated metallic 
yarn composed of Milar polyester film bonded to aluminum 
foil with color added to the adhesive. 


From abroad came reports of a Dutch acrylic staple, 
Japanese nylon with a ‘‘fluted’’ outer surface, high tenacity 
rayon staple, Lilion polyamide staple and a new polyviny! 
chloride yarn originating in Italy, and German Trelon, 
reputed to be softer than nylon or Perlon. 


While more rightfully classed under processing, the Du 
Pont Textured yarn process which was described publicly 
for the first time at the June meeting of the American 
Association for Textile Technology provided means for 
producing a completely new series of yarn textures by 
mechanical distortion and the imparting of durable loops 
to filament yarns. This appeared to be of particular interest 
in applications to nylon, Dacron or Orlon yarns, since the 
end-result is a bulkier yarn with improved cover and the 
warmer hand associated with spun yarns. A number of 
firms were licensed to make such yarns, and fabrics with 
the new Textured effect are likely to be seen in some 
quantity this year. 


Among interesting patents recorded both here and abroad 
were one for the production of rayon tow with high stretch 
and low shrinkage, another covering the addition of a 
resin to viscose dope to provide affinity for wool dyestuffs, 
and a third describing the protection of nylon against light 
deterioration by introduction of certain metallic salts. into 
the polymer chips before spinning. Improving resistance to 
tensile strength loss on aging by incorporating chemicals 
in rayon tire cord was the subject of a patent issued to 
the United States Rubber Co. It may be recalled that a 
similar patent using different compounds was assigned to 
the same company ‘in 1952. A process for making contin- 
uous filaments from a composition containing electrically 
chargeable material by passage between two electrodes was 
patented by an Ohio company in May, and a Massachusetts 
inventor claimed to have made spun yarns phosphorescent 
by immersion in a selected resin solution containing phos- 
phorescent crystals. Proof of man’s constant state of dissat- 
isfaction with what he has produced is indicated in a Brit- 
ish patent revealing means for producing a modified poly- 
ester fiber with enhanced water absorption, while an Amer- 
ican patent issued about a year ago covered the treatment 
of cellulosic yarns with urea-vinyl compounds to reduce 
water retention. 


Natural Fibers—At one time the loyal supporters of the 
natural fibers would have scorned the suggestion that im- 
provements in nature’s products were desirable or necessary. 
The remarkable growth of the man-made competitors, how- 
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ever, due in part to the accomplishments of diligent re- 
search has provided a much-needed stimulus to those con- 
cerned with the future of cotton and wool in particular. 

A research project under way at North Carolina State 
College School of Textiles involves the study of the effects 
of strong caustic with tension to improve abrasion flex- 
resistance of cotton, while investigation of the behavior of 
Hopi Acala high strength cotton in mill tests is being con- 
tinued. Early reports of laboratory experiments with a new 
finish applied to linen or wool prior to spinning to provide 
high thermal insulation values were neither confirmed nor 
elaborated on in any later news releases. In Japan, a research 
worker was said to have developed a chemical process to 
make feasible the processing of Kapok fibers into yarns for 
weaving, but no confirmation or samples were forthcoming. 

Research carried out in France revealed that the yellowing 
of silk in aging is due to oxidation of the fibroin and treat- 
ment of wool with propiolactone resulted in permanent 
plasticizing of the fiber and the addition of new dye sites, 
according to the published results of investigation at the 
Western Regional Research Laboratory. In spite of the 
adage that the moth is the woolen industry's best customer, 
the design of a fog applicator for control of moths in wool 
bales was found to be most effective. Damage to wool by 
microbes can be prevented by chemical modifications, judg- 
ing from research described in the Textile Research Journal 
last Fall and a commercial product to eliminate the need 
for bacteriacides in mills was marketed under the name of 
Dewpruf at about the same time. 

Even the lowly silk worm is not immune to scientific 
trickery since it was found at the Indian Institute of Science 
that feeding aureomycin and chloromycetin boosted silk 
output by eight per cent. Apparently science has not dis- 
covered what we must feed consumers to increase their 
appetite for textiles. The Russians have found an easier 
way by breeding a new type of silkworm which develops 
quicker, gives white silk cocoons larger and yields more 
silk than other varieties. 

Ramie made the news again with the announcement that 
a prominent Southern mill was offering a resin-finished 
fabric for apparel or automobile upholstery composed of a 
blend of ramie, cotton and viscose. Cactus plants have 
never been considered ideal for lounge chairs but the appli- 
cation of a compounded latex to cactus fibers was reported 
to make them suitable for cushions which were cool to sit 
on and extremely light in weight. 

Perhaps the most intriguing report of a new development 
in the field of natural fibers was that emanating from the 
Institute of Textile Technology at Charlottesville, Va. 
Treatment of cotton yarn with acrylonitrile yielded cyanoe- 
thylated yarns with improved tensile strength, elongation, 


resistance to dry heat degradation and abrasion, along with 


permanent resistance to micro-organism attack. Even more 
startling modifications have been hinted at by scientists 
who are investigating the new products which may be 
created by subsequent chemical treatment of such modified 
cotton. 


Manufacturing Methods and Equipment 

Fiber and Yarn Processing—For relaxing and pre-shrink- 
ing nylon, a new dual collapsible tube of paper-based lam- 
inated plastic was said to effect savings of up to 28 cents per 
pound over other methods. We all recall the early days of 
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nylon when it was rumored that keeping nylon hosiery in 
refrigerators improved their wear-life and some mill men 
claimed that chilling of nylon on pirns facilitated weaving. 
Evidence of the fact that our English friends are not im- 
mune to deep-freeze therapy is indicated by a recent British 
patent which claims that the chilling of thrown nylon yarn 
at a temperature of minus 120° F. makes it more pliable, 
less moisture absorbent, and crepe-like. Associated Spinners 
Inc. of North Carolina announced experimental production 
of spun nylon which could be stretched up to seven times 
its original length and returned to shape. At the University 
of Tennessee a novel technique was designed to give added 
strength to highly twisted cotton yarns. The SES English 
yarn doubler was said to introduce an entirely original 
cotton yarn doubling and twisting machine featuring sim- 
plicity and improved yarn quality. 

An example of the young synthetic lending a helping 
hand to age old cotton was disclosed in the news that a 
low-cost cotton harvester depended on rotating nylon 
brushes to remove cotton and burrs from the stalk. Experi- 
mental work with the ultrasonic cleaning of cotton was 
described at the annual Cotton Research Clinic sponsored 
by the National Cotton Council. 

The Swiss Rieter Cutdrafil direct spinner was heralded 
as an improved rayon tow processing system which per- 
mitted control of yarn shrinkage to five per cent minimum 
and drafts of from four to 60. Two-for-one twisters.again 
made the headlines when the Duplan Corp. exhibited a 
triple-deck twister to be made by the U. S. Textile Machin- 
ery Co. under a licensing agreement, and the Swiss Sirnach 
hollow-twist spindle claimed up to 100 per cent increased 
production with speeds of up to 25,000 r.p.m. A new 
concept in drafting, controlling fiber slippage and friction 
by inserting false twist, was suggested by two Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute graduates. Mill tests were completed on the 
Whitin Roto-Drafter which introduces a new principle to 
drafting, gilling or fine pinning of wool, synthetic or 
blended tops, processing short fibers as well as those up to 
seven inches in length, and a modified Saco-Lowell Z-2 
drafting element using an auxiliary apron bar between the 
middle roll and standard apron bar accommodates staples 
of from 11/4, to 534 inches in length. 

Among new developments originating in England was 
the British Rayon Research Association's air-suction ma- 
chine for stripping filament yarns from bobbins and the 
V.S.A. vacuum card stripping device allowing three cards 
to be stripped simultaneously on cylinder and doffer during 
the stripping cycles. The new Muschamp SS 100 automatic 
pirn winder exhibited at the machinery show in England 
in October featured versatility making possible the wind- 
ing of fine denier nylon at speeds of up to 13,000 r.p.m. 
and a rapid hopper feeding system. 

The Hunter Model 40 high-speed garnet machine per- 
mitted production of up to 575 pounds per hour on some 
fibers, and a new system for oiling stock by means of a 
steam jet for atomizing a definite amount of oil blown 
into a revolving cylinder was introduced by Proctor & 
Schwartz. The Saco-Lowell Positube coiler, applicable to 
all drawing frames assembled on a three-roll chassis, was 
designed to reduce waste and improve production by keep- 
ing sliver under positive control. The same company offered 
new control rolls which made possible elimination of sliver 


defects caused by plucking by the lickerin. Improved War- 
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BLUE-EYED BEVERLY PACK, THE 1954 MAID OF COT- 
TON—This native of El Paso, Tex., was chosen in contest 
finals Jan. 6 at Memphis, Tenn., and is the fourth Texan to 
serve the cotton industry as its goodwill and fashion ambassa- 
dress on the annual tour. 

Immediately after the contest at Memphis, the Maid of 
Cotton flew to New York for a month’s training period and 
fitting of her all-cotton wardrobe created by 40 of the 
nation’s top designers. Her 65,000-mile, six-month tour begins 
officially at Miami Feb. 1. From that time until mid-June, 
she will be traveling constantly for King Cotton. Her schedule 
includes 40 major cities in the United States, England, 
France, Germany, and Canada. Maid Beverly is No. 16 on 
King Cotton's list of fashion emissaries. The tour originated 
in 1939 and is sponsored each year by the National Cotton 
Council, Memphis Cotton Carnival, and Cotton Exchanges of 
Memphis, New York, and New Orleans, 


ner & Swasey balling-head pin drafter was credited with 
increasing sliver processing capacity by 100 per cent with 
large-package 28-inch high doffing. The Swiss Giroconer 
spindleless cone winding machine was said to allow the 
formation of perfect pineapple cones of man-made yarns 
by holding the cone bases between centers instead of on a 
single mounting. The Mak spinning frames, made in Ger- 
many, promised greater efficiency through increased spindJe 
speed, positive spindle drive without ropes, rollers or 
bands, and use of large spindles. 

W arping, Slashing and W eaving—An English-made cres- 
cent-shaped creel with a 260-cone capacity insures uniform 
warping tension on all ends with stop-motions on each 
section. 


Spray bombs have appeared on the market for everything 
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from hair lacquer and shaving cream to furniture polish 
and air-fresheners, but it remained for the Specialty Prod- 
ucts Co. to be the first to offer a bomb for textile applica- 
tion. This canned product is a wax yarn dressing to be 
applied to warps when spot difficulties arise in weaving. 
Wax was again publicized in the report of a readily remov- 
able non-aqueous waxy warp sizing said to be easily applied 
by a new Austrian slasher which has no dry can or drying 
chambers. The warp runs over a preheater and heated 
squeeze rolls after passing between cloth-covered rolls, one 
of which revolves in a liquefied sizing material which later 
hardens at room temperature. Proctor & Schwartz intro- 
duced an air slasher dryer with production capacity of up 
to 1,000 pounds per hour. A German slasher processes 
damp warp sheet horizontally with drying taking place on 
three to nine-meter lengths in enclosed casing subjected 
to a mixture of steam and hot air. 

Shuttleless looms are still the goal of many inventors and 
one patent issued last May covered the design of mechan- 
ism utilizing an air jet yarn projector while later in the 
year the Draper Corp. was the recipient of two patents on 
other types of shuttleless looms. The Italian Texnove ma- 
chine for tapes and ribbons employs needle weft-insertion 
by double picks, and the same country was the home of an 
inventor who conceived another type of shuttleless loom 
with reciprocating carriers to draw and insert picks from 
an outside source. The new Hunt loom featured electric 
clutch and brake, anti-friction bearings and a lint removal 
system employing controlled humidity and air pressure. 
For calling attention to loom stops, improved design of a 
loom ‘‘trouble flag’’ now provides for from two to four 
colors for single or double flagging. A Swiss-made warp- 
tension feeler placed on the warp sheet with the shed closed 
permitted the determination of tension on a group of 
threads immediately. 


Finished Goods 


Dyeing and Finishing—As in previous years, 1953 
brought hundreds of new and improved dyestuffs, pigments 
and textile auxiliary chemicals to help satisfy the demand 
for superior color-fastness and the wide variety of finishes 
required for apparel, home and industry uses. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. received a patent on means for 
obtaining luster in cotton fabrics by wetting with merceriz- 
ing caustic soda, rinsing and calendering before the caustic 
was fully removed. Metro-Atlantic claimed that its Em- 
boprint process, involving specially developed inks which 
withstand high curing temperatures, permits simultaneous 
embossing and printing on cellulosic materials, and very 
recently the Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. announced a new 
chemical formulation for the production of fabrics with 
inlay and tipped effects in a full range of shades. Simul- 
taneous printing and plisseing of nylon fabrics was made 
possible with the formulation of a new series of pigment 
colors and clears in combination with phenol added to 
water-in-oil emulsions. 

Means for continuous chrome mordanting and dyeing of 
wool was patented by the Pacific Mills, claiming advan- 
tages of faster and cheaper operations with better color 
yield than could be obtainable with conventional bottom 
chrome methods. The Roto-Tone process utilizing fast- 
drying dyes and a technique similar to that adopted by the 
paper industry was revealed as the first commercial method 
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of printing dope-dyed acetate fabrics, Union dyeing of ace- 
tate and Dacron or acetate and wool blends was accom- 
plished as the result of research studies by the Celanese 
Corp. at the Summait Laboratories. 

Originating in Italy, a new photoengraving process was 
said to eliminate smears while printing an unlimited num- 
ber of colors with the use of only three or four basic colors. 
The Japanese Mio process was credited with imparting a 
high degree of washability to dyed or printed acetate fab- 
rics without the use of solvents or swelling agents. Im- 
proved dyeability of Terylene fabrics by heat treatment at 
230° to 255° C. before dyeing was the principal claim 
made in an English patent assigned to the Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries Ltd. and a method of achieving similar 
results by pretreatment with strong sulphuric acid was pat- 
ented by the English Calico Printers Association. 

Du Pont improved its original Barotor pressurized dye- 
ing machine by reducing the number of fixed bars and 
decreasing loading time and dyeing cycle to less than five 
hours. Capacity was increased to accommodate about 1,000 
yards of a four-ounce fabric in a single loading. A new 
Van Vlaanderen jig featured automatic controls, tension- 
controlled loading and unloading, and hydraulically damp- 
ened oscillating-expander arrangement. 


Vibration of either liquid or material to improve rate 
and uniformity of dyeing was covered by an English patent 
issued to a Swiss inventor. Washing machines employing a 
similar principle were introduced in the United States a 
few years ago, but a study of three different foreign “‘sonic’ 
home washers indicated that their performance was about 
as effective as soaking clothes under the same conditions 
without agitation. A patent describing a method and appar- 
atus for cleaning soiled textile articles by means of sound 
waves was awarded to the Lever Bros. Co. in September. 

The Hunter Vapojet dryer, based on an original Swiss 
design, was demonstrated at a New Jersey finishing plant 
in April. Superheated steam is impinged on the fabric at a 
very high velocity by a series of nozzles. Among the ad- 
vantages cited are higher drying speeds, less floor space 
required, lower operating costs and superior hand with no 
migration of resin or other finish to the surface during 
drying. It was recently made available in a _ tensionless 
model. An English streamlined tentering machine boasted 
the highest amount of evaporation in the smallest floor 
area. Temperdaire was a new conditioner developed to blow 
water-cooled air on cloth and reduce the possibility of 
shading, dyestuff migration and post-curing polymerization 
on processed fabrics. 


An Italian machine for scouring fabrics after printing or 
resin finishing is equipped with two very large diameter 
reels rotating at high speeds and creating a high enough 
centrifugal force to remove a large part of the liquid. Anti- 
slip fixtures being higher than the bottom of the reel cause 
the fabric to vibrate during rotation, further removing 
surface liquid or excess dyestuff. The Swiss Benninger vat- 
less dyeing machine handled a wide range of fabrics at 40 
meters per minute with a single passage through an en- 
closed dyebath giving a high degree of penetration with 
small liquor consumption. 

In England a new finish for acetate, nylon and Terylene 
fabrics was created to impart a permanent ruffled texture 
or seersucker effect. Somewhat reminiscent of the sales ap- 
peal of the acrylic-wool blend fabrics so popular when 
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KNOXALL 


Roller Cloth 
Clearer Cloth 
Endless Clearers 


Plush 
EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 
EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. Robert Treat Hotel, Newark 1, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Market 2-1000 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 


P. ©. Box 1970 Tel. 5-4820 


Supplies 


ELECTRIC WELDING ALLOYS 


Member 
National Association of Electrical Distributors 


605 E. Franklin Ave. Phone 5-3466 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


BRYANT SUPPLY Ine. 
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KENTEX 


Textile 


Gauge-Tested for Uniformity at 


Every Stage of Manufacture 


We can guarantee a sure fit with KENTEX 
APRONS because we make them to fit. 
Starting with the finest leather available, 
they are made by skilled craftsmen—using 
modern machinery developed by us—and 
are precision-gauged at every stage of 
manufacture. 


Check the advantages of these precision- 
built aprons on your own frames. See how 
they will help you step up yarn quality and 
increase poundage. Write for free samples 
and prices. 


TEXTILE 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE LEATHER APRONS 


Hugh Williams G Company, Toronto, Canada—Canadian Representative 
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Orlon acrylic fiber was first introduced, it was recently 
rumored that the Sayles Finishing Co. was working on a 
chemical finish for cotton fabrics to permit permanent 
pleating. 

Soil-resistant carpeting and perhaps upholstery and dra- 
pery fabrics were promised with the announcement of the 
plans to market Alexander Smith Co.’s Juvenon chemical 
treatment. Similar treatments were publicized by two other 
carpet companies under the names of Resistoil and Chex- 
Soil. 

The Flammable Fabrics Act, to become effective this year, 
was signed by the President early last Summer and from 
the Southern Regional Research Laboratory came the new 
THPC process for flameproofing cotton. Johns Manville 
was reported to be developing the Du Pont method for 
producing high-temperature resistant Orlon fabrics as 
sketchily described a few years ago. Permaproof, a new 
flameproofing compound, was said to be effective after as 
many as 200 washings or 100 dry cleanings, and a durable 
flameproof finish for permanently stiffened nylon nets and 
other sheer knitted or woven materials was offered by the 
Manhattan Dyeing and Finishing Co. A new method for 
flameproofing acetate fabrics without impairing their hand 
was patented only a few weeks ago by the Celanese Corp. 

The Siotex process, promoted by an English concern as a 
finish to increase the wear life of sheets, towels and pillow- 
cases, was another version of the French Texylon process 
Originating in Paris in 1951. At that time it was described 
as the invention of a Hungarian chemist and comprised 
impregnation of fabrics with a sodium silicate solution and 
precipitation of the silica with a mineral acid followed by 
application of a urea formaldehyde resin and paraffin wax 
emulsion. 

Sparking on automobile seats may still be fun for young 
lovers, but the Chicopee Mfg. Co.'s patent on a non-cellu- 
losic seat covering treated with a selected anti-static agent 
resistant to scrubbing in water promised to put a stop to 
the shock. As a further weapon to kill static, Du Pont re- 
leased mew durable and non-durable types of anti-static 
agents for all types of water-insensitive synthetics. 

With the pace set many years ago by the invention of 
the Sanforizing process for cotton goods, stabilization of 
woven and knitted fabrics continued to be a subject of 
major interest to finishers. The Hatay process was revealed 
as a novel fabric shrinkage control method which depended 
on the use of infra-sonics, with clainmas for elimination of 
the shine normally obtained on compressive shrinkage 
ranges. 

Shrink-resistant rayon crepe fabrics processed under an 
English patented method were exhibited by the Courtaulds 
Use-Development Department in Manchester last May and 
in this country the Aquex Development and Sales Corp. 
announced improved formulations to give stability and ex- 
cellent colorfastness with after-treated direct dyestuffs 
applied to rayon fabrics. During the past year manufactur- 
ers, finishers and converters were licensed to apply the 
Avcoset process for the stabilization of rayon fabrics. 

An anti-shrink process for cotton or rayon fabrics pat- 
ented in England involved the padding on of an aqueous 
solution of a complex non-volatile organic acid and sodium 
sulphite followed by curing and washing. 

Silicones appeared to become increasingly important for 
textile applications. Uses ranged from the improvement of 
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the sewing properties of heavy Orlon acrylic fiber fabrics, 
where needle temperatures were reduced appreciably, to the 
more popular use as a water-repellent finish. Wool stabili- 
zation with the silicone emulsion was introduced for appli- 
cation to fabrics during finishing and effecting shrinkage 
control to under five per cent. 

Combined properties of water-repellency, improved soft 
ness, dimensional stability, flame and crease-resistance were 
achieved by a method patented by the Deering Milliken 
Research Trust. A new durable type mildew-proofing com- 
pound for application to table linens and towels was an- 
nounced by the Treesdale Laboratories and several. finishers 
advertised special finishes for nylon marquisette curtain 
fabrics to provide increased resistance to sunlight deteriora- 
tion. Fiberglas curtains, too, were improved by the develop. 
ment of “141” resin finish, said to make them more resist- 
ant to dirt and easier to sew. 

Metallic coated lining fabrics continued to warm the 
hearts of their producers by enjoying increasing sales, and 
the Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. was reported to be 
using a high vacuum process for applying a thin coating 
of metal to fabrics for making fire-entry suits for the Air 
Force. 

New Developments in Fabrics—Nylon found its way 
into a number of new: products, ranging from protective 
netting in the stadium of a Mid-West city to woven and 
tricot knit fitted bed sheets. 


Many a horrible creation of the fabric designer or print 
stylist has ended up in a man’s sport shirt and has been 
disposed of as a ‘‘lemon’”’ but the newest flavor to be intro- 
duced was pineapple with ‘Pina’ cloth shirting fabric 
home-woven from the pineapple plant and exported from 
Manila. 

Saranette plain tufted broadloom of Saran fiber was a 
newcomer in the floor covering field, featuring toughness, 
durability, abrasion and stain-resistance, and fabric of the 
English Courlene polyethylene yarns was exhibited for use 
in overalls in industries where corrosive chemicals are em- 
ployed. Just about when the housewife was sure that she 
had seen everything in curtain fabrics, masquisette woven 
of Velon monofilament yarns was displayed in the newest 
easy-to-care-for curtains last April. Organdie of parch- 
mentised threads assembled in a construction patented by 
an Austrian inventor were said to be non-curling. 

Vinyl film offered new competition to textile fabrics in 
the apparel field with “porolated” sheets of plastic made 
“breathable” for more comfortable rainwear by millions 
of tiny perforations which allowed the passage of water 
vapor while retaining waterproofness except under very 
heavy pressure. Leather-like textured heavy-gauge unsup- 
ported film also became popular for outerwear, stressing 
greater roughness, high strength and pliability at low tem- 
peratures as features to compete with costly leather as well 
as woven fabrics. An imitation of the metallic coated heat- 
reflecting fabrics was under consideration, according to the 
report that one firm was investigating the incorporation 
of aluminum particles in the film to reflect heat. 

High-priced competition appeared in the form of mink 
and other furs in men’s bow ties, and the threat of low- 
priced competition was seen in the creation of disposable 
bonded cotton fiber towels to be sold at a fraction of the 
cost of rag wipers. Only an exhibitionist could hope for 
failure of another competitor for textiles, a high wet- 
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strength paper demonstrated as bathing suits on beautiful 
models in a New York swimming pool. 

Foam rubber fused to woven and knitted fabrics without 
the use of adhesives, permitting retention of the “‘breath- 
ing’ characteristics of the rubber, was a novel invention 
offered for use in the brassiere and foundation garment 
industry. Complete protection against cold by use of a non- 
textile material was demonstrated in the Army Climastat 
suit which uses two layers of unicellular polyvinyl chloride 
stitched together so that the holes in one do not coincide 
with those in the other, and a new type of cellulose surgical 
sponge was said to be reusable and much more absorbent 
though less space-consuming than conventional gauze 
sponges. 

Testing Machines and Equipment—At least three testing 
instruments were improved upon during the past year. The 
constant frequency Vibrascope used for measuring cross- 
sectional area of filaments was modified by the research 
department of the American Viscose Corp. and the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory described mechanization 
of the Fibrograph which was said to increase output of this 
fiber tester by 60 to 80 per cent. Suggestions were offered 
for modifying a yarn-grading winder by replacing hand- 
turning with an electric motor at a cost of only $15, not 
including the cost of the motor. 

Textile Research Journal published an outline of a sim- 
ple method for the identification of synthetic fibers depend- 
ent on differences in refractive indices and birefringence. 
The British Journal of the Textile Institute carried details 
of a simple technique for exposing fabrics to daylight in 


air controlled at any desired relative humidity for studying 
color fading and degradation by sunlight. Another issue 
of the same journal described a semi-automatic machine 
for measuring the length of fibers at the rate of up to 500 
per hour. 

An ingenious device consisting of two metal frames with 
about 15 teeth per inch was attached to jaws of a Scott 
Tester for determining thread slippage. A British course 
counter provides for stretching of the fabric and holding 
stitches by scientifically regulated amount of stretch, and the 
Dutch Vitno Winder featured five sets of interchangeable 
grooved rollers over which the yarn is wound and per- 
mitted the making of shadowgraphs of the yarn appearance. 

Details of a new fabric pilling tester were released by a 
representative of the Brooklyn Naval Clothing Depot and 
the instrument was made available commercially by a Brook- 
lyn concern. Another piece of apparatus designed for the 
same purpose was exhibited by the U. S. Testing Co. in 
November. An improved gas-fading test apparatus was pat- 
ented by the Cliffside Dyeing Corp. 

In summarizing, it appears that there has been no dearth 
of achievements in textile research during 1953. What 
seems to be lacking is adequate appreciation and better 
publicity on the sound progress recorded in every phase 
of our industry. Perhaps there should be less emphasis on 
the wonders of newly created fibers, and more acclaim for 
the many accomplishments in fundamental studies, process- 
ing, dyeing and finishing, fabric development and evalua- 
tion, without which every fiber, natural or man-made, 
would be of little value in the home or industry. 


RATING TIME STUDIES 


By R. G. CARSON JR., Associate Professor of Textiles, Clemson College 


HE purpose of time studies is to obtain the time it 
should take a qualified worker to perform a specific 
job. This is usually done to set work loads, often to be 
used in conjunction with wage incentives. Many things are 
involved in this broad definition Among them are: 
(1) A study of the methods to be used to perform the 
job. 
(2) Training of the operators in the use of the correct 
method. 
(3) Timing to determine the time it takes a qualified 
Operator at a normal pace to do the job. 
(4) Combining times with frequencies for each element, 
and adding allowances for fatigue and personal time, to 
obtain the standard time for the job. 


Let us take a closer look at step three. It is well known 
that even qualified, trained people do not take the same 
time to do the same amount of work. One person walks 
fast, another slow. One person normally and naturally 
works at a faster pace than another. This is true even though 
operators are carefully selected for their jobs. This compli- 
cates the task of obtaining the time it should take a normal 
operator working at a normal pace. People often work at 
a different pace when being timed than they do when not 
under observation. Careful explanation of the purposes and 
procedures used in time study help to keep the operator 
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closer to his natural pace, though most operators will still 
tend to work faster than usual. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the time study man cannot 
take the raw times obtained from just any operator and 
use them to compute the time it should take for the job. 
The times he gets, may be much longer than they should 
be, or much shorter. Once in a great while, by chance, 
they may be just right. To get around this, studies might 
be made on a large number of operators and an average 
of the results used. To do this however, is impractical and 
indeed often impossible. Many jobs do not have large 
numbers of operators; and even if they did, the time and 
expense involved in such an analysis would be prohibitive. 
Rating is the most practical method yet developed to ad- 
just the actual times obtained on a time study; and is used 
by almost 90 per cent of the time study departments of 
the country. 


What Rating Is 


Rating is the use of a pace scale to which the work 
under observation can be compared. For the most part, this 
comparison is mental. There are three such scales in wide- 
spread use, and-a few others used much less widely. 

(1) One scale uses 100 as the normal or average pace. 
If the operator is working faster than normal, the times 
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are given a rating higher than 100. If he is working slower, 
the times are given a rating of less than 100. When the 
time study is completed, the average or selected time is 
adjusted by the formula: 
selected time x rating 
Normal time — —— —— 
LOO 

(2) Another scale uses 60 as the normal pace. Times for 
fast workers receive a rating of more than 60; for slow 
workers, a rating of less than 60. The scale can be com- 


pared to the one above much as the Fahrenheit scale can 
be compared to the Centigrade. They both measure the 
same thing, but the numbers are different. It is a difference 
in calibration rather than theory. The formula for ad- 
justment ts: 
selected time x rating 
Normal time — 
60 
(3) The third scale splits the one judgment of “‘pace”’ 
into two parts, and attempts to evaluate “‘skill” and “‘ef- 
fort’ as separate components. This is a modification of the 
original leveling system. Each factor is judged separately 
and given a plus or minus point value depending on 
whether the operator is above or below normal. These 
points are added algebraically to the 100 that is used as 
the normal value. The normal time for the job is then 
obtained by: 
selected x composite rating 
Normal time — 


Benchmarks in Rating 


Normal or average pace is particularly difficult to define. 
Some definitions that have been used are: “The pace at 
which the operator is expected to work in return for base 
pay.” “Day work pace of a qualified operator working 
under proper supervision.” ‘The pace as which an operator 
has a natural, easy rhythm.’’ If wage incentives are used, 
the operator iS expected to earn about 25 per cent bonus. 
Therefore, normal pace can be defined as 80 per cent of 
incentive pace, which defines the scale in terms of the 
actual pace of a group of qualified operators. However, 
the best definitions are performance definitions. There are 
some widely accepted benchmarks of performance available: 

(1) Walking, on level ground or unobstructed floor, with 
a load of five pounds or less, at the rate of three miles per 
hour is considered normal pace. 

(2) Dealing a 52-card deck into four separate piles, as 
for bridge, in one-half minute is regarded as normal. 

(3) The Society for the Advancement of Management 
has, after considerable research, put out a set of films that 
depict frve paces for each of 24 operations. These films 
have been rated by time study men all over the country, 
and the composite results published in a ‘table of true 
ratings. Copies of these films, complete with instructions 
and ratings, are sold by the society. 

(4) Other organizations put out films made especially 
for rating training. Among these are: (a) Phil Carroll, 
Maplewood, N. J.; (b) State University of lowa, lowa 
City, lowa; (c) Methods Engineering Council, 822 Wood 
Street, Pittsburgh 21, Pa. These organizations either sell or 
rent a number of films on industrial engineering, includ- 
ing the rating of time studies. 

(5) Some firms make their own benchmarks, either in 
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the form of motion picture films or of time values for 
simple operations that can be performed with a minimum 
of equipment and training. A Chinese Checkers board is 
used by some companies; a simple block tossing operation 
by others. The jobs depicted in the films range from simple 
make up operations to the everyday operations of the 
company. 


How Good Is Rating? 


If the time study man is well trained, any individual 
rating he makes should be within plus or minus five per 
cent of the correct value more than half the time. A recent 
study showed the average absolute error of a group of 
well trained men on this kind of rating to be slightly under 
SY per cent. These were “spot ratings,” that is, ratings 
made as if you were to walk through a plant, and rate 
several operations one time each. Absolute error is the 
plus or minus difference between the ratings and the cor- 
rect value. Plus ratings do not affect minus ratings in 
computing the average. This error should be considerably 
reduced under good time study procedure. 

When several studies are made, preferably by different 
men and on different operators, a summary sheet of the 
results is drawn up. Any gross differences are immediately 
investigated. Such differences are eliminated at the source, 
not simply stricken from the summary. They may be the 
result of differences in method used by the operator, dif- 
ferent material, or of a time study man who is not familiar 
with the job being studied or who is poorly tranied. Minor 
differences are averaged, the variation in the ratings of 
any one individual thus tending to cancel out. In the study 
mentioned above, the long term rating of each man in 
the group was not significantly different from the true 
rating. The error in the final result should be less than 


Students rating a drawing-in operator. 
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RATING SCALES 


60 Mit Scale 100 Per Cent Scale 


9 ~ 150 
190 
<+—— Incentive pace 
LeU 
70 
120 
103... Normal pace 
90 
SO 
LS 
SO 


The two most commonly used scales for rating time studies. 


two per cent if as many as nine independent ratings are 
made, and would decrease even more if a larger number 
of judgments are made. 


How to Conduct Training in Rating 


The key to successful rating is regular, consistent train- 
ing. An hour weekly or semi-monthly will be sufficient. 
During this session, all the time study men should rate 
the same performances. These performances can be of the 
type listed under the paragraph on benchmarks, or the 
session can take the form of a tour through part of the 
plant, stopping to rate certain operators. If the latter is 
done, care should be taken that ‘the operator does not. mis- 
understand the purpose of the tour. It is essential that each 
time study man record his ratings, and that he has an op- 
portunity to compare his results with those of others or 
with the correct rating. 

Even when it ts possible to rate exactly the same per- 
formances from time to time, such as the same scene from 
a motion picture projected at the same speed, the ratings 
of the individual time study man will not be exactly the 
same each time. The amount of the variation can be mea- 
sured by the standard deviation of the ratings; or by the 
range if only a few ratings are made. Therefore, the time 
study man should work toward correcting his level of 
rating, or the mean of the ratings, and also toward re- 
ducing the spread or variability of his ratings. Part of some 
rating sessions should be devoted to a test record; a group 
of ratings made on operations that can be repeated during 
other tests. The mean or average rating of each man, and 
standard deviation of the ratings of each should be com- 
puted. This record can be posted on a master sheet, or to 
a graph, so that long-term trends can be noted. The aver- 
age of the ratings, or the mean level, can be adjusted up 
or down if the rater knows how much he is off. The stand- 
ard deviation of the ratings can also be reduced, though it 
will eventually level off. 

It is important that all the time study men in a group 
rate alike. That is, that they are consistent to the extent 
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LEVELING SYSTEM 
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The final rating is 100 per cent plus or minus the sum of the 
two seale values. “Average” can be obtained by zero on both 
scales or by a plus value on one scale that cancels a minus value 
on the other scale. 


that each of them will rate a given job like the others, and 
that each will rate one job like he rates other jobs. Con- 
sistency within the group is more important than consistency 
within the industry or the city. The mean level of the 
ratings of one plant can be different from that of ‘other 
plants without harmful effects. The experience of the re- 
search group which made up the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management films was that companies with tight 
or low ratings had compensatingly high fatigue and personal 
allowances so that the expected production per day stayed 
relatively constant (from company to company). 

It will help if the time study man will occasionally plot 
his individual ratings on a graph. This may show up such 
common errors as the “error of central tendency,” in which 
the time study man rates high performances too low and 
low performances too high. 

As a final caution, rating sessions should not include 
extremes unlikely to be met in the day-to-day work of the 
time study man. A good range is from a low of 80 to a 
high of 150 on the scale where 100 is used as normal. 
Performances outside these points are difficult to rate, and 
the chances for error are large. 


The impact of recently-developed synthetic fibers on the 
textile industries will be considered in a new “Seminar in 
Man-Made Fibers’ during the 1954 Spring term at New 
York University’s division of general education. Ira Zane, 
designer, stylist and production analyst for United Merchant 
Sales, will conduct the seminar and present a group of 
prominent textile technologists as guest speakers. The 
seminar will meet from 7 to 8:45 p. m. on ten Mondays, 
beginning March 1 and ending May 10. 
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HANDBOOK 


TWISTING 


By NEAL TRUSLOW, Superintendent of Product Development, United States Rubber Co., Winnsboro, S. C. 


— Chapter Ii, Part One (Twisting Devices) — 


URING all the thousands of years that men have 

been twisting strands they have come up with only 
a few basic methods of inserting twist, but these basic 
methods have been combined in many different ingenious 
devices. Relics obtained from prehistoric excavations indi- 
cate that even in the earliest times men (or more properly 
women), have used some sort of mechanical device to 
aid in their twisting efforts. 

Thus, the natives of ancient Peru and Chile drew a 
strand of cotton or wool from a clump of fibers. The end 
of this strand was wrapped around a shaped stick which 
was rotated by rubbing against the thigh. This rotation 
twisted the strand after which the twisted material was 
wound on the stick and the series of movements repeated. 
Through the centuries the mechanical devices were im- 
proved and refined until about the same time Columbus 
discovered America, Leonardo da Vinci sketched a mechani- 
cal device that incorporated many of the fundamentals 
used in present spinning equipment. 

With the advent of mechanical power the devices of 
Hargreaves and Arkwright were put into use about 1750 
and since then the progress of twisting technology has con- 
tinued at a steady spin. It is interesting to note in passing 
that these two men could neither read nor write and yet 
their inventions were the spark that has led to our present 
industrial and highly literate civilization. The reader who 
is interested in the historical development of modern twist- 
ing machines is referred to An Introduction to the Study 


of Spinning by W. E. Morton. 


Fig. 2-1—A long draft roving frame showing construction detail. 


(Whitin Machine W orks). 
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In the present-day textile plants handling staple fibers, 
the first operation in which a twisted strand is usually en- 
countered is in the card sliver. One end of the sliver is 
held by the nip of the calender rolls while the other end 
is rotated by the revolving tube gear distributor and the 
revolving can. Each revolution causes one turn of twist to 
be inserted and looking down on the loops, if the coils 
are put in as a clockwise direction, it will be noticed that 
the strand acquires a twist in the Z direction. Everyone 
has encountered this same phenomenon in everyday chores 
such as in coiling up a garden hose. 

For an easy demonstration, the effect can be seen readily 
by coiling up a flat ribbon. In the case of the card sliver 
this twist is valuable in that it holds the strand together 
in the can and prevents it from tangling with adjacent 
strands. It should also be noticed that both the distributor 
and the can rotation are in the same direction to that their 
action will augment rather than tend to cancel each other. 
The phenomenon is very obliging inasmuch as it is com- 
pletely reversible so that as the strand is removed from 
the stationary can the twist comes out and leaves the fibers 
in a form that is easily drawn out in the next operation. 
In other words, the strand is twisted only while it lies 
coiled in the can. 


Roving Frames 


Another device in normal textile processing that utilizes 
this same principle, but in a slightly more complicated 
form, is the roving frame or fly frame. In this machine 
the strand of more or less parallel fibers is gripped by the 
nip of a pair of front rolls as it emerges from between 
these rolls. The strand passes through a hole in the center 
(called the boss) of a whirling device (called the flyer) 
and down the hollow leg to the point where it is wrapped 
on the bobbin. This is shown in Figs. 2-1 and 2-2. Fric- 
tional contact between the rotating flyer and the yarn causes 
twist to be inserted into the yarn as it travels from the 
rolls to the boss. The rolls are constantly delivering roving 
and the bobbins are taking it up as fast as it is delivered, 
so that while the roving that is being twisted at any one 
time is in a suitable position to receive the twist, a new 
supply is constantly being brought under the twisting 
operation. This occurs at a regular and uniform rate of 
speed and that portion already twisted is passing from the 
influence of the twisting mechanism and onto the bobbin 
at a uniform rate. In ascertaining the amount of twist per 
inch inserted in the roving it is, therefore, necessary to 
obatin data as to the number of inches of roving delivered 
by the rolls during a certain period and the number of 
turns made by the flyer during the same period. As an 
example, the flyer may make 18 turns while the rolls de- 
liver 20 inches of roving which will result in 18 + 20 — 
0.9 complete turns inserted into an inch of the roving. 

The front rolls of a fly frame rotate at a constant rate 
of speed while the machine is in motion; hence, a uniform 
length of roving is being constantly delivered. The flyer 
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is supported by the spindle, which also imparts a steady 
rotary motion to it. However, the bobbin on which the yarn 
is wound is also placed on the spindle and rotates on the 
same center as the flyer, but it is driven by an entirely 
separate mechanism. This separate driving mechanism for 
the bobbin is needed since it is necessary to wind the roving 
as fast as it is delivered but without straining or breaking 
it. The roving is wrapped around the bobbin because of 
the difference in the velocity of the bobbin and the flyer 
eve. since if both revolved in the same direction and at the 
same speed the roving could not be drawn through the 
eye of the flyer and wound around the bobbin. In con- 
sidering the action of the flyer and bobbin in winding the 
roving about the latter, it will be found that there are 
several possible methods by which this may be accomplished. 

(1) A uniform rotary motion may be imparted to the 
flyer alone, the bobbin remaining stationary. This method 
however, is not practical, because as the roving is wound 
around the bobbin the diameter of the latter increases 
and, therefore, a greater length of roving will be required 
for each successive revolution of the flyer. Then with a 
uniform amount of roving being delivered by the drawing 
rolls, the strain on the roving will quickly increase until 
sufficient to cause it to break. This difficulty might be 
remedied by uniformly decreasing the speed of the flyer 
as the diameter of the bobbin increases, but as the speed 
of the flyer governs the amount of twist in the roving, a 
variation in the turns per inch would ensue in this case. 

(2) A rotary motion may be given to both the flyer 
and the bobbin, the speed of the flyer being just sufh- 
ciently in excess of that of the bobbin to wind the roving 
on to the latter as fast as it is delivered by the drawing 
rolls of the frame. Since in this case the flyer is moving 
faster than the bobbin, or leading it, the arrangement 1s 
known as a flyer lead, and a frame thus equipped is 
called a flyer-lead frame. In considering the operation of 
this arrangement, it will be. remembered that in a given 
length of time the front drawing rolls of the frame de- 
livers a definite length of roving. Assume, for the purpose 
of illustration, that this definite length is five inches, Then, 
in order to wind this length of roving onto the bobbin in 
a flyer-lead frame, the eye of the presser on the flyer must 
move just five inches farther than a point on the surface 
of the bobbin during the length of time that it takes for 
the drawing rolls to deliver five inches of roving. This 
gain, or lead, of the flyer over the bobbin is independent 
of the actual velocities of the flyer and bobbin, both of 
which are of course rapidly rotating in the same direction. 
Flyer-lead frames were formerly very popular, but are not 
used to a great extent at the present time. 


(3) There is another method of winding the roving 
onto the bobbin in which the bobbin rotates at a speed 
just sufficiently in excess of that of the flyer to cause it to 
wind on the roving as fast as it is delivered by the draw- 
ing rolls. This is the arrangement that is almost always 
adopted on modern fly frames, and since in this case the 
bobbin rotates faster, or leads the flyer, it is known as the 
bobbin-lead method; fly frames thus equipped being known 
as bobbin-lead frames. The front rolls always deliver a 
uniform length of roving in any given length of time, 
and for the purpose of illustration it may also be assumed 
in this case that the length delivered in a given period of 
time is five inches. Then, in order to wind this length of 
roving onto the bobbin in a bobbin-lead frame, a point 
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Fig. 2-2 (left )—Detail of spindle on roving frame: A, front rolls; 
B, strand of roving; C, boss; D, flyer balance leg; E, spindle, F, 
presser arm; G, flyer hollow leg. Fig. 2-3 (center )—Flyer spindle. 
Fig. 2-5 (right)}—Cap spindle: A, hollow cap which is pressed 
onto; B, spindle; C, freely revolving sleeve; D, tape-driven whorl; 


E, removable bobbin. 


on the surface of the bobbin must move just five inches 
farther than the eye of the flyer presser during the length 
of time that it takes for the drawing rolls to deliver five 
inches of roving. This gain, or lead, of the bobbin over 
the flyer is independent of the actual velocities of the 
bobbin and flyer, both of which are of course rotating 
rapidly in the same direction, as was the case in the flyer- 
lead frame, only in this case the bobbin has the greater 
speed. 

In both flyer-lead and bobbin-lead fly frames, the speed 
of the delivery of the roving and the speed of the flyers 
are constant. This is necessary, because if the drawing 
rolls were made variable, the production of the frame 
would be altered, and also because in order to produce 
an even roving, the sliver should be drawn at a regular 
and uniform speed. A variable speed of the flyers is im- 
practicable, because this would produce a variation in the 
amount of twist in the roving. 

Therefore, in order to compensate for the constantly in- 
creasing diameter of the bobbin, a variation must be made 
in its circumferential speed, so that the tension on the 
roving during the winding will remain the same, no matter 
what its diameter is, whether full, empty, or in any inter- 
mediate condition. For example, suppose that the diameter 
of an empty bobbin is two inches and a full one four 
inches; then in the first case only 2 x 3.1416 = 6.2832 
inches of roving will be required to make one turn around 
the bobbin, while in the latter case 4 x 3.1416 — 12.5664 
inches will be required to accomplish the same result. 
Thus, as the length of roving delivered is a constant 
quantity, and the difference in the circumferential speed 
of the bobbin and of the flyer must also be constant, the 
speed of the bobbin must be constantly varied as the 
winding progresses. 

In a flyer-lead frame, since the flyer rotates at a speed 
greater than that of the bobbin, the latter must have its 
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slowest speed when empty and its greatest speed when 
filled, and must constantly and uniformly increase in the 
number of revolutions per minute between these two ex- 
tremes. This is the principal objection to a flyer-lead frame- 
the larger and heavier the bobbins become, the faster they 
must be driven, hence the greater the amount of power re- 
quired to drive the machine. 

In a bobbin-lead frame, however, since the speed of the 
bobbin is greater than that of the flyer, the bobbin must 
rotate at its greatest speed when empty and at its slowest 
speed when full, and must constantly and uniformly de- 
crease in the number of revolutions per minute between 
these two points. For this. reason the bobbin-lead frame 
is preferred to the flyer-lead, since in this case as the 
bobbins grow large and heavy, it is riot necessary to drive 
them so fast, and the consumption of power is therefore, 
more uniform. 

The mechanism for producing this variable speed is 
beyond the scope of this work, but it can be mentioned 
that by the use of a belt drive from a cone and suitable 
gearing it is possible to obtain the necessary variation in 
speed of the bobbins. Thus, in the case of roving, a uni- 
form twist is inserted and since in subsequent processes 
the strand of roving is always removed from the side of 
the bobbin package, the twist is uniform in the strand as 
it is used. 

In modern roving frames, the spindle speed is constant 
and the front roll speed can be changed to give the neces- 
sary twist per inch (t.p.i.). For the heavier roving the 
spindle speeds are as low as 600 r.p.m. while the lightest 
rovings operate as high as 1,500 r.pm. The amount of 
twist used varies greatly depending on the type of material 
and the use to which it is put, but in general varies from 
0.60 to 4.00 turns per inch. A complete tabulation of 
twists used is given in a subsequent section. 


Flyer Spindle 


The same principles described above for modern roving 
frames were used by Arkwright in his first machine and 
under the name of “throstle frame’’ these principles are 
utilized in almost the same form that they were 200 years 
ago. Today these machines are used primarily in the spin- 
ning of flax, heavy mohair and carpet yarns. From the 
following description, it will be seen that this type of 
equipment for spinning yarns is very similar to the equip- 
ment used for producing roving. In the usual type of 
throstle frame the spindle projects up through a hole in 
a metal rail, and the bobbin is placed on this spindle and 
rests on the rail. (see Fig. 2-3). 

A pair of legs projects down from the top of the spindle 
with the yarn threaded through one of them; the other 
leg being used to provide balance while the spindle ro- 
tates. The rail is moved up and down in order to~gQive 
the necessary building or winding traverse so that the 
yarn will be wound onto the bobbin in an orderly manner. 

Now the spindle is driven at such a speed that it tends 
to wrap the yarn around the bobbin faster than it is de- 
livered by the delivery rolls. This imposes a tension on 
the yarn so that a torque is applied to the bobbin which 
tends to rotate it. This rotational force is resisted by the 
frictional drag of a card which is fastened to the back of 
the rail and is wrapped. around the base of the bobbin 
and is weighted at the free end. 

It will be appreciated that such an arrangement can only 
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Fig. 2-4—Portion of cap spinning frame. (Whitin Machine Works). 


be used satisfactorily on yarns that will not be damaged 
by the necessary tensions. Also this device is not satis- 
factory for many products because of the variations in 
tension that result from the change in the diameter of the 
bobbin as the yarn is wound on. A further disadvantage 
is in the time required to doff and start up the equipment 
due to disconnecting the flyer and the brake cord. Auto- 
matic doffing has been built into a number of these frames 
which partially overcomes this disadvantage. 


Cap Spinning 


Cap spinning was invented in America by Charles Dan- 
forth who was issued a patent in 1828. Leading suppliers 
of this type of equipment have been the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., and Platt Bros. Ltd., England. 

The cap that is used and from which this method de- 
rives its name is a hollow metal device like a tube with 
one closed end. It ts supported by the spindle so that the 
open end projects down over the bobbin. Three main 
types of caps are used which are called parallel caps, taper 
caps and bell-shaped caps. The tapered cap is the most 
common and is used for spools and tube packages. The 
bell-shaped cap is similar to the tapered cap, but the wide 
base permits an extra amount of yarn to be wound on the 
package. The parallel caps are used for double-headed 
bobbins. These caps are removable to allow the bobbins 
to be placed on the spindle. Although the spindles in cap 
spinning are stationary, a freely revolving sleeve fitted with 
a whorl is placed at the bottom of the spindle. This whorl 
is normally driven by a tape and the sleeve and whorl rest 
on a lifter plate which moves up and down in order to 
wind the yarn uniformly onto the bobbins. The bobbins 
are placed on the spindle and are rotated by the sleeve. 
This type of spinning is unique in that the moving parts 
are reduced to a minimum. 

In cap spinning or twisting the strand of fibers is de- 
livered by a pair of rollers, passes through a tread guide 
and under the lip of the cap and thence onto the bobbin 
(see Fig. 2-4). At the start of the operation, the yarn is 
“pieced-up” or tied onto the yarn package and the pack- 
age is started rotating. The rotation causes the yarn to be 
wound onto the yarn package, but since the speed of ro- 
tation would wind up a great deal more yarn than is being 
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delivered by the front rolls, a tension develops in the 
yarn. This tension pulls the yarn into a position so that 
the rotation of the spindle causes the yarn to twist. Ac- 
tually, both the winding and the twisting are being done 
simultaneously once the operation is underway. However, 
these two actions are not occurring to the same extent in 
a given length of the yarn. 

Examining Fig. 2-5 it will be seen that the length of 
yarn from the lip of the cap to the edge of the bobbin 
travels almost in the plane of the circle of wind which is 
perpendicular to the rotational axis. Therefore, very little 
twist is put into that length of the yarn. In contrast to 
this, the length of yarn that is being delivered by the 
rollers is rapidly being twisted. From the thread guide 
to the lip of the same a small amount of twist continues 
to be inserted into the yarn. As far as the writer knows, 
the actual distribution of twist throughout the length of 
yarn during such a twisting operation has never been deter- 
mined. Perhaps with the aid of high-speed photography this 
could be determined for a mixture of black and white 
fibers and such information might lead to improvements 
in design in order to obtain greater uniformity, stronger 
yarns or fewer ends down in spinning for both this and 
other types of spinning. 

The rapid rotation of the yarn produces centrifugal 
forces which causes the yarn to “balloon out.” This cen- 
trifugal force is opposed by the friction of the yarn against 
the lip of the cap and the air resistance so that a tension 
develops in the yarn. The length of the balloon, the size 
of the yarn, the speed of the spindle and the distance be- 
tween the cap edge and the bobbin are all factors in deter- 
mining how much tension is developed. In this type of 
spinning in order to minimize variations in the tension, 
the length of balloon is kept constant since the cap re- 
mains stationary while the bobbin is traversed. This is 
similar to flyer spindles but is in contrast to ring spinning. 

Normal speed of operation of cap spindles is about 
6,000 r.p.m. With higher speeds the tension becomes so 
great that frequent yarn breaks occur while at lower 
speeds the tension is so low that a soft, poorly wound, 
and uneconomically lightweight package is produced. 

Some variation in the twist of the yarn occurs due to 
the variation in the number of revolutions of the bobbin 
required to wind up a given length of yarn since the 
diameter of the bobbin changes as more yarn is wound 
on it. To determine how much variation occurs, assume 
the following conditions: 


Bobbin speed — 6,000 r.p.m. 


Rate of yarn spinning — 620 inches per minute 
Circumference of bobbin at start — 2.2 inches 
Circumference of bobbin at finish — 4.8 inches 


Then the number of rotations required to wind the yarn 
on the bobbin at the start — 620 — 2.2 = revolutions. 
This will allow the rest of the rotations to insert twist. 
Then at the start, the twist in he yarn will be 

6000 — 282 


620 


9.22 t.p.t. 


The rotations required to wind the yarn on the bobbin 
at the finish — 620 ~— 4.8 — 129 revolutions. 


Then the twist in the yarn at the finish will be 
6000 — 129 


= 9.45 t.p.1. 
620 
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This amount of variation is of no importance in this 
operation and for the type of yarn that is normally han- 
dled on these twisters. 

It also should be noted that this variation in twist 1s 
normally eliminated because of the method of removal 
of the yarn from the package. If the yarn is being twisted 
in the “Z’’ direction, the bobbin must rotate clockwise 
when looking down on it or turning toward the left when 
viewed from the side of the frame. Then the yarn will 
be wound onto the bobbin in a counter-clockwise direction. 
If this yarn is then removed by pulling it over the end 
of the bobbin (as is normally the case) additional twist 
will be inserted. When the bobbin is full size the amount 
of twist produced by removing the yarn over end will equal 

I 
23 
48 


and when the bobbin is empty, the twist so produced will 
equal 


= 0.45 tpi. 


+ 


If these qualities are added to the previously obtained 
figures for the twist in the yarn as it exists on the pack- 
age it will be seen that from start to finish the twist in 
the yarn as it is used amounts to 9.67 t.p.1. This same 
reasoning can be applied to other similar types of twist- 
ing such as the ring method. It should be recognized that 
because of this phenomenon, the twist of such yarns should 
usually be tested by removal from the end of the bobbin 
rather than pulling from the side. 

Cap spinning when used on staple fibers produces lofty, 
rough and hairy yarn because the yarn is subjected to high 
centrifugal forces and because it is dragged over the 
metal edge of the cap. Its primary use, therefore, is on 
worsted yarns where the protruding fibers can give more 
coverage in the final cloth. Its use on cotton yarns has 
been superseded by ring spinning. It is well adapted to 
spun. yarn sizes above 12s worsted count and it can be 
used to make pile, warp and filling yarns. Cap twisting 
also finds wide application in the continuous production 
of synthetic filament such as viscose rayon. In this opera- 
tion, the trouble-free operation resulting from few moving 
parts is essential. 


Claim Unions Blocked Compensation Increases 


The Georgia labor union representatives who “rejected” 
the unanimous recommendations of a special subcommittee 
of the Georgia House of Representatives can, and should 
be made to bear the full blame, for the failure of the 
General Assembly to increase the benefits that are paid 
under the Georgia Workmen's Compensation Act, accord- 
ing to T. M. Forbes, executive vice-president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia. 

In a prepared statement, Mr. Forbes said that: ‘The 
subcommittee, under the able direction of Chairman Dick 
Best of Bainbridge, and of Emory Rowland of Wrights- 
ville, chairman of the House Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee, spent several months studying various bills that 
were introduced at the January 1953 session and that pro- 
posed many changes in the Georgia law. 

“Just prior to the current session the subcommittee held 
a series of public hearings in Atlanta, at which all inter- 
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ested parties were given full opportunities to express their 
views. 

“As was to have been expected, the union spokesmen, 
who represent a very small percentage of workers covered 
by the Georgia Workmen's Compensation Act, and who 
contribute not one dime to the cost of operating and admin- 
istering the act, flatly rejected the unanimous report of the 
subcommittee simply because its members wisely refused 
to approve the exorbitant and unreasonable demands which 
the unions made in the original bill and in their statements 
at the public hearings. 

By contrast, the employers of the state, who pay the 
full cost of the act, including all the expenses of the State 
Board of Workmen's Compensation, agreed to changes that 
would provide substantially greater benefits to deserving 
workers in accordance with the real purpose of the law, if 
the General Assembly would also eliminate some of the 
abuses and excesses that have developed under the existing 
administration and interpretation of the law. 

“After a thorough investigation and careful study, Mr. 
Best's subcommittee agreed unanimously on a report that 
accomplished both objectives—increased benefits and safe- 
guards against some of the present. inequities. 

Georgia employers accepted the report in good faith, 
and gave it their full support, even though it fell far short 
of correcting all of the abuses of the law which they 
thought ought to be eliminated in order to provide more 
money for deserving employees for whom the benefits of 
the act are intended. 

“Using as an excuse their objections to the changes that 
would have helped to eliminate some of the chiselers and 
the malingerers, the union lobbyists blocked the subcom- 


mittee’s report until last Dec. 3—more than two weeks 
after the session had begun—and having failed in their 
efforts to coerce the committee into yielding to their de- 
mands, they urged the Industrial Relations Committee to 
kill the report. 

“But Mr. Rowland’s committee, in executive session, 
voted ten to three, to adopt the report of Mr. Best's sub- 
committee and to recommend its passage by the General 
Assembly. The union representatives announced that they 
would continue their opposition and delay the bill in the 
Senate so that it could not be passed before the final ad- 
journment on Dec. 10. So the bill is dead for the present 
session. 

‘Georgia workers will not receive the increased benefits 
which Governor Talmadge recommended and which would 
have been provided by the substitute bill that was unani- 
mously recommended by the subcommittee and that. was 
adopted by the full Industrial Relations Committee by an 
overwhelming majority vote. 

“The attitude of the union bosses who have blocked 
these constructive changes in the Georgia Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act seems to verify the suspicion that they have 
been aided by the New England politicians and manufac- 
turers who have even offered to help finance efforts to 
handicap the industrial progress of the South by crippling 
Southern industries with the same restrictive laws that have 
helped to destroy industry in New England. 

“But Georgia workers and the public in general should 
know and understand that the unions are entirely responsi- 
ble for the defeat of the bill that would have substantially 
improved the Georgia Workmen's Compensation Act, and 
which Georgia employers actively supported.” 


By WILLIAM HAYS SIMPSON — Part Eleven of a Series 


HE policy of giving instruction in subjects relating 

to cotton manufacturing varies-in the cotton mills of 
Canada. Several mills have well developed programs, some 
give a few courses while others offer no vocational train- 
ing. One company makes available to its employees not 
only courses in carding, spinning and weaving, but also in 
chemistry, French and English. 

The courses are usually given in the evening and those 
relating to cotton manufacture are taught by the staff of 
the mill. The classes meet twice a week from October to 
about May 1 and are planned for a four-year period. A 
fee is sometimes charged, about $7 or $8, but it is returned 
to the student if he attends classes 80 per cent of the time 
during the year. 

One mill with about 1,800 employees reported that it 
had about 40 operatives enrolled in its vocational educa- 
tion classes. Three classes in English were also given at 
this mill, each of which met twice a week for one hour. 
About 20 students of various ages were enrolled in each 
of the classes in 1951. 

The two progressive cotton manufacturing companies 
with head offices in Montreal reported that they give 
scholarships to deserving employees to take advanced work 
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in textile schools. These scholarships usually cover all the 
school expenses for the year and the scholarship holders 
are given jobs in the mills at the going rate of wages 
during the Summer vacation period. While the recipients 
of the scholarships are guaranteed jobs at the corpora- 
tions they are not obligated to work for the mills after 
graduation. 

Two schools in Canada offer courses in textiles. One, 
the Provincial Institute of Textiles located in Hamilton, 
Ont., started evening school courses in September 1946 
and full-time day classes in 1947. The institute’s equip- 
ment includes fiber preparation and spinning equipment 
in cotton, woolen and worsted systems suitable for the 
spinning of most of the natural and man-made fibers; a 
group of knitting machines and weaving looms together 
with the ancillary winding equipment; textile testing, chem- 
istry, physics and dyeing laboratories; a silk screen and 
rolling printing section and a technical library. 

Courses relating to cotton manufacturing extend over a 
three-year period in the day school. The length of attend- 
ance in the night school necessary for graduation depends, 
of course, upon the weight of the schedule carried by the 
student. 
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The St. Hyacinthe Technical School of St. Hyacinthe, 
Que., gives work similar to the Provincial Institute of 
Textiles and holds both day and night classes. Specially 
qualified students, that is, high school graduates of the 
general scientific course or its equivalent, may complete 
the course of study in the day school in three years. Both 
of these schools are praised by cotton manufacturers for 
the training given in the study of textlies. 

The writer met a surprising number of Canadians in 
responsible positions in the cotton mills who had received 
apart, if not all, of their professional training in textile 
schools in the United States. 


Health 
Generally speaking the health of the operatives is good. 


All workers undergo pre-employment examinations and 
periodically chest X-ray examinations are given. 

In some of the mills a doctor holds office hours for about 
two hours a day and treats various ailments of the em- 
ployees. Most of the mills have a first-aid room with a 
nurse on duty everyday. In such instances minor troubles 
are cared for immediately by the nurses and the more serious 
cases are sent to a doctor's office or to the hospital for 
treatment. 

To cut down on the accident rate numerous mills have 
organized safety committees. While the personnel of this 
committee changes regularly, in some instances every month, 
it usually consists of an assistant superintendent, overseer, 
assistant overseer and an operative. The personnel of this 
committee has expanded in number in various mills and 
it examines fire hazards and other things that might be 
dangerous to the workers’ health or safety. Through close 
co-operation of this committee and the management of the 
cotton mills the loss of time by operatives from accidents 
has been greatly reduced during recent years. Some mills 
have sponsored first-aid and home nursing courses for 
their employees. 

All the mills visited had some form of group insurance 
plan. For example, one plan provided for, among other 
things, $500 in life insurance, from $8 to $12 weekly sick 
benefits, $3 daily hospital benefits and surgical benefits up 
to $150. 


Pension Plans 


The mills visited also have pension plans. One plan 
provides that employees 25 years old or older can join 
after one-year service. The operatives contribute 31/, per 
cent of their wages and the employer matches the amount. 
The money which workers contribute to the fund, plus 
three per cent interest, is refunded if they resign and in 
case of death the sum is given to their heirs. The male 
retirement age is 65, female 60 and the benefits are 11/, per 
cent of earnings for each year of participation. 


Social Legislation 


While some federal labor legislation has been enacted in 
Canada, most of the problems relating to this subject are 
cared for by provincial legislation. As most of the cotton 
mill operatives live and work in the Province of Quebec, 
passing note might well be made of some of the labor 
and social legislation in force in that area. 

In accordance with various requirements stated in the 
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acts, certain benefits may be extended to needy mothers, 
family allowance made to those in economic distress and 
pensions given to the aged. 


School attendance is required of all children from six 
years of age until the end of the school year in which they 
attain the age of 14 years. 

A Workmen's Compensation Act provides for benefits 
for persons injured at work while other laws provide for 
the limiting of working hours and the establishment of 
minimum wages. Other laws relating to labor are the Col- 
lective Agreement Act, the Quebec Trade Disputes Act 
and the Labor Relations Act. 


Labor Unions 


The movement for worker organization in Canada began 
in 1905 with the formation of two local unions. Shortly 
thereafter the Canadian Federation of Textile Workers 
was formed which soon became affiliated with the United 
Textile Workers of America. This affiliation lasted only a 
short time but a few years later, in 1919, united again. 

About this time several local Catholic syndicates of tex- 
tile workers were formed ‘and in 1926 these were com- 
bined in the National Catholic Federation of Textile 
Workers. 

It was not until the latter part of the 1930s that the 
labor unions succeeded in winning general recognition. 
During this period three new organizations joined the 
National Catholic Union in recruiting members." 

Presently the major unions in cotton mills are the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, the United Textile 
Workers of America and the Catholic Federation of Tex- 
tile Workers. Figures are not available on the number of 
cotton mills workers who belong to each of the three 
unions. However, the Department of Labor of Canada re- 
ports the number of cotton mill workers covered by col- 
lective agreements as follows: 


No. ot Cotton 
Mill Employees 


Union Under Agreement 
Textile Workers Union of America ................. $064 
United Textile Workers of America ............ 9.144 
National Catholic Federation of Textile Workers ..... 6,255 


than 80 per cent of the production workers are covered 
by agreements. The number of union members will, of 
course, be considerably less than the number covered by 
contracts. 

The unions are primarily concerned with bargaining for. 
wages and hours but in at least one instance a union spon- 
sored a class in English for French-speaking Canadians. 


|. See Logan, H. A., Trade Unions in Canada, pp. 224-231. 


Temporary Quarters For Amer. Rayon Institute 


The American Rayon Institute, formerly the Rayon In- 
formation Center, has opened temporary offices in the 
Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
The institute expects to move into permanent headquarters 
by the first of May. In the meantime, the space on the 77th 
floor of the Empire State Building will provide offices for 
the various staff members. 
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Make NATIONAL your source for travelers. We offer over 18,000 different weights, : 
sizes, and styles ... also special designs to meet special requirements. No matter | 


what fibres you are running, it pays to consult with National. Full stocks are maintained in 
Pawtucket and Charlotte: U. S. Standard (American, Hicks, Wilson, Elliptic) 

and Wentworth (Double Duty or P. B., Gravity, Gravity Express, Bal-Ellipsoid). 

National Ring Traveler Co. and Sterling Division, Pawtucket, R. I. and Charlotte, N. C. 
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Opening, Picking, Carding & Spinning 


Plymouth Cordage, 


Novel Operation 


tor the South, likes New Orleans 


By PAULINE KIERSKY 


ARTIME experiences of Plymouth ( Mass.) Cordage 


Co. were at least partially responsible for the open- 
ing in 1947 of a branch plant in New Orleans, La. Freight 
savings, however, are given as the prime reason for the 
company’s recently announced intention of gradually mov- 
ing its entire plant to Louisiana. 

In September 1939, Plymouth, anticipating interruption 
by enemy submarines of its importation by sea of abaca, 
sisal and henequen fibers from the Philippines, Cuba, Cen- 
tral America, Brazil, Sumatra, Kenya, British East Africa 
and other sources, undertook to arrange an all-rail route 
for fiber from New Orleans to Plymouth. With great difh- 


culty during the period when U-boats played havoc with 
coastal shipping, Plymouth Cordage Co. kept its lines more 
or less open to sources of raw materials via New Orleans. 

Although Plymouth, Mass., is as close by boat to African 
and Brazilian sources, New Orleans is closer to both East 
and West India, Central "American and Philippine sources, 
and this proximity has been another factor in the com- 
pany’s decision to move South. Still another has been labor, 
which according to surveys made by the U. S. Army, has 
been found more efficient in the amount of work per man 
hour in New Orleans than elsewhere. 

Although the Mass.., 


Plymouth, plant has its own 


Machinery used in rope manufacture is of a specialised nature. 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


wharves, these have not been used in recent years more 
than three or four times per year for the unloading of 


cordage fibers. This is because few vessels carry exclusive: 


cargoes of cordage materials and these are therefore un- 
loaded in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or even more 
distant ports and at great expense carried overland by rail 
to Plymouth. Whereas, cargoes discharged at the Crescent 
City’s publicly-owned docks can be brought very cheaply 
by boxcar the short distance from dock to the plant's 
sidings. 

In bringing its plant to New Orleans the Plymouth 
Cordage Co. is in a sense returning home. For Bourne 
Spooner, founder of the company, learned his rope-making 
when as a young man he came to New Orleans towards the 
end of the War of 1812 and took a job in a rope factory. 
Later he returned to his home in Plymouth to set up his 
factory. There he was close to some of the leading rope 
consumers of that era—the old sailing vessel owners. 

The Massachusetts plant was founded in 1827. How- 
ever, Spooner still shipped cables for Mississippi steam- 
boats to New Orleans and purchased -hemp in St. Louts 
which was shipped down the river for consumption by 
ocean-going vessels bound for Plymouth. 

In 1947 the company purchased the Federal Fibre Mills 
of New Orleans and began making rope there. Then, in 
June of 1952 the company moved into its new million 
dollar plant on a 21-acre site near the foot of the Huey P. 
Long Bridge in Jefferson Parish, just outside New Or- 
leans. Manager of this plant is soft-spoken, mild-mannered, 
but very efficient Robert Seidler. 

The new New Orleans plant, which covers 130,000 
square feet, incorporates in its structure many production 
and safety features that are the result of 140 years of 
experience and research. Fire, for instance, is an ever- 
present hazard in the handling of such inflammable sub- 
stances as the dry, straw-like sisal and abaca. These become 
all the more combustible after being saturated with pe- 


Doffing sliver at the New Orleans plant of Plymouth Cordage Co. 
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troleum based oils and lubricants. The building is therefore 
made almost entirely of cement and steel with high roof 
protected against both fire and the heat of Louisiana's 
Summer sun by two inches of glass fiber insulation. 

Each department of the mill is in a separate building. 
These buildings have contact only at the corners—much 
as the black squares of two separate rows of a checker 
board have contact. No doors open from one building into 
another. To go from one department to the next it is 
necessary to exit onto a cement platform and from that 
platform to enter the next department by another outside 
door. As a further safety measure and also to insure purity 
of air there is no crowding either of workers, materials or 
machines. 

Some of the machinery used comes from Belfast, Ireland. 
But the majority of it, being of a very specialized nature, 
is manufactured by the Plymouth Cordage Co. in its Massa- 
chusetts plant. 

In nearly all rope and twine plants wrapping is done 
by hand. But Plymouth Cordage has developed and manu- 
factures for its own use a machine, operable by one person, 
that wraps and stacks balls of twine at the same time neatly 
crimping the end of the wrappers. 

At present the New Orleans plant is producing 1,000,000 
pounds per month. Baler twine in point of weight is the 
first product of the New Orleans plant. Binder twine, 
which the plant has begun more recently to make, stands 
second. The plant also makes various kinds and types of 
rope ranging in size from a 3/16 wrapping twine to a 
deep sea towing and salvage rope known as 12-inch rope 
(actually four inches in diameter) which weighs 5,600 
pounds per coil and which will hold a minimum of 100,- 
000 pounds, 

The New Orleans plant is particularly proud of its 
modern job-engineered cordage product known as the 
River Lock Line, advertised as “the answer to rivermen’s 
needs.’’ This product, developed only a year or two ago, 
is given a special water-resistant treatment that extends 
through and through the rope, lasting its entire life, greatly 
decreasing rate of water absorption and prolonging its easy 
handling. It does not turn into “‘sea grass,’ to use a river- 
man's expression. One of the reasons for its manageability 
and long life is the engineered twist built into the inner 
yarns that resists distortion of strands and protects the 
inner yarns when too much twist is thrown out of line. 
Also the inner strands contain more lubricant than the 
outer strands and with usage and tension these lubricants 
tend to spread to the surface—in ratio to the strain. 

As the result of the new engineering features this line— 
even the largest 12-inch size—no longer requires two or 
three men to wrestle with it when it becomes unmanage- 
able, but may be comparatively easily handled by one man. 
This particular rope has a strand of green running through 
it and illustrates the use of dyes used by Plymouth Cordage 
to distinguish its various types of rope. The River Lock 
line comes in ten sizes ranging from 114-inch in diameter 
to 2!/, inches, with tensile strength ranging, respectively, 


from 12,000 pounds to 46,500 pounds. 

Great attention is paid by Plymouth Cordage to blend- 
ing. Since sisal comes in some 15 to 20 different grades—- 
abaca or Manila in approximately 40 grades, henequen in 
a dozen or so—the actual number of times the fibers are 
taken apart and reblended to insure uniformity and to get 
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the best possible or particular combination desired amount 
to 24,768. 

The sliver producing machines are set in a row—widely 
spaced, The worker tending the first machine—by hand— 
feeds from eight stacks of raw fiber. The next machine is 
again fed from eight stacks, already blends of eight different 
grades, the next again from eight and so on until 24,000 
odd blends and re-blends have been accomplished. 

Faucets above these machines spray the various fibers 
with lubricants, insect, rodent and water repellents, mildew- 
proofing, and so forth, required for the particular twine 
or rope being manufactured. Baler twine, for example, 
must be especially sprayed with rat and/or rodent repel- 
lents; binder twine with safeguards against insects, partic- 
ularly grasshoppers. Marine rope, as already noted, is treated 
with special water resistant substances, some of which have 
wax rather than petroleum bases. 

Almost all types of rope are lubricated with special cord- 
age oils that are brought to the plant in tank cars and 
stored in tanks outside the plant, on the plant site. A 
special feature of the plant is an electronic mist collector 
which collects oil mists that form around the faucets 
through which lubricants are sprayed onto the raw fiber. 

The various carding and combing machines are also 
equipped with such modern devices as automatic bunch 
stops that stop the machine if the fiber happens to bunch 
or if a foreign object is encountered in the material, auto- 
matic controls over size and weight, and automatic yardage 
counter stops. 

Through these various controls each coil comes out 
weighing approximately 120 pounds. Should a coil vary 
more than three pounds it is run back through. In the final 
packing, bundles of rope or twine do not vary more than 
an ounce per 40 pounds. 

Much research has gone into the matter of the exact 
twist to be obtained, as the amount of twist in hard fiber 
ropes is extremely important. 

The main research department still remains at Ply- 
mouth. It has a large staff headed by four doctors of chem- 
‘istry or other branches of science. However, each batch of 
twine is put through routine tests in the New Orleans fac- 
tory testing room. And samples of each type product are 
weekly sent to the research lab in Plymouth to be tested 
for breakage. 

The Plymouth, Mass., plant still manufactures all prod- 
ucts made from synthetic materials such as nylon, Dacron, 
glass, paper and polyethylene. It also manufactures all four- 


strand ropes, for which there is some call. All rope so far 
made in New Orleans is three-strand. 

Another feature of the New Orleans plant is its storage 
system. Samples of every product made in the factory are 
kept on hand at all times in the storage building—the 
average amount always on hand totaling between one and 
two million pounds. The storage plant has, however, a 
three million pound capacity. This system of storage makes 
it possible to balance the factory's production that might 
otherwise prove seasonal so that the plant's 130 workers (all 
of them native Louisianans) may be retained on a year- 
round basis. It also enables the plant to fill orders on the 
day received. 

Plymouth Cordage is also prepared to tailor twines or 
ropes to specifications of individual customers. The New 
Orleans plant is at present making black dyed twine for 
one such customer. 

Future plans of Plymouth Cordage include more pack- 
aged consumer goods to be sold at retail over the counter. 
For this purpose the company will make small coils of 
varying lengths packaged for sale in hardware and depart- 
ment stores. 

Just how soon all Plymouth operations will be trans- 
ferred to New Orleans is not yet determinable. The process 
will be gradual and will be accomplished by transferring 
the manufacture of one product at a time. 


World Cotton Supply Sets New Record 


The International Cotton Advisory Committee said re- 
cently that cotton production in the free world during the 
current season appears likely to exceed last season's record 
of 28,800,000 bales. The increase is contributed wholely by 
the United States, which is harvesting an estimated crop of 
16,300,000 bales. 

Outside this country, prospects are still for a decline of 
about half a million bales. Production in Egypt and Pakistan 
may be off by roughly a million bales, but significant in- 
creases were said to be likely for India and Uganda. In 
most of the other countries in the Northern hemisphere, pro- 
duction was expected to remain relatively unchanged from 
last season. 

Cotton consumption in the free world over the opening 
months of the present season was running at a higher rate 
than a year previous, the committee said. Consumption in 
the United States to the end of October, however, was off 
some and also was lower in Canada. 


LAGS 


COTTON PICKER No. 0, No. 1, No. 2 
CARDING BEATER 16X41-—46 
WASTE MACHINE 


IN STOCK — WIRE, PHONE, WRITE 


W™. CRABB & CO. BLACK MOUNTAIN, N.C 
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The Industry 


By EDWARD WALLER, Dan River Mills 


A’ Shakespeare said, ‘The fashion wears out more ap- 
parel than the man.” However, it was long before 
Shakespeare's age that style made itself felt as the most 
powerful factor in the sale of textiles. Fashion has always 
appealed to the human mind in a unique way; it allows a 
person to express his individuality in matters of dress while 
still conforming to basic style trends. Consider in this 
respect the recent popularity of plaids, a style trend which 
was felt in every branch of the apparel industries. Anyone 
looking for plaids could choose bright or subdued colors, 
large or small patterns, and material ranging from taffeta 
to tweeds. Even such an extreme in dress as the tartan 
dinner jacket was right in style—a perfect example of 
how fashion, which demands conformity, can still allow 
wide opportunity for self-expression. 


No Style, No Sales 


The years that have seen the growth of our American 
civilization have also seen a steady increase in the material 
welfare of the population, until today more people than 
ever before have money in excess of that needed to main- 
tain a mere existence. Because of this situation, style has 
become increasingly important in maintaining a high level 
of textile sales; it is the vital factor in determining 


whether a large or small part of the public’s money will 
go to buy the output of the fabric mills. Virtually every- 
one who reads this article has enough clothing to take 
care of his basic needs—that is, to keep him warm in 
Winter and relatively cool in Summer; and yet, how many 
of us have as much apparel as we would like to have? 


~~ 

‘a 


A fancy mill keeps a large collection of swatches which are useful 
in inspiring new ideas. Sometimes the stylist works from paint- 
ings supplied by art department (bottom of picture ). 
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Who can pass store windows displaying the latest Fall 
fashions without wishing for some article of merchandise 
exhibited there? The answer, is that no matter 
how large a man’s wardrobe, he is always interested in 
acquiring more suits, sport shirts, slacks and neckties, and 
if he buys more than he absolutely needs, it is because 
style has given the articles or garments a strong appeal. 
Of course, there is no definite part of the consumer's 
dollar on which the clothing salesman has first claim; the 
severe depressions to which the textile industry is subject 
show very clearly that the public can and does stop buying 
clothing for months at a time. Therefore, unless both the 
fabric mills and the garment manufacturers are constantly 
engaged in creative thinking, a part of the money that is 
one year spent on textiles will in another year go for 

hard goods, entertainment, or food and drink. 

The importance of style in maintaining high sales is 
often not appreciated at the manufacturing level. The pro- 
duction man is accustomed to thinking in terms of high 
output, low overhead, good quality, prompt deliveries. He 
may not realize that although his mill may be a model of 
efficiency in these respects, unless his salesmen have an at- 
tractive line of samples to show, the mill will stand idle. 
Even those mills which manufacture staple fabrics and have 
no designing staff are concerned with style to the extent 
that they must give careful consideration to color and tex- 
ture. This precept has been borne out in the sheeting. busi- 
ness, where today a part of the market has been taken over 
by colored products, although for years sheeting mills 
made nothing but white goods. Thus styling is a concern 
of not just the fancy mills, but is something to which all 
textile manufacturers must give thought. 


of course. 


Responsibilities of the Stylist 


From the foregoing, one might assume that the man 
who designs the line—generally designated as the “‘stylist”’ 
—must occupy a position of great importance and respon- 
sibility. This is exactly the case. His salary often ranges 
near that of the top mill officials, in recognition of the 
unusual qualities which a man must possess to be success- 
ful in this field. First of all, he needs a thorough knowl- 
edge of the manufacturing processes by which his fabrics 
are made. He must also have an extensive background in 
merchandising, and access to the leaders in the retailing 
and needle trades. Above all, however, he must have that 
certain style sense, a combination of judgment and in- 
tuition, to guide him in the hundreds of decisions indis- 
pensible to the creation of a new line. Right now stylists 
all over the country are pondering such questions as, which 
colors will be popular for Spring 1955? Will the strong 
preference for tweeds and textured fabrics continue or give 
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way to something else? Will stripes, checks, or spots be in 
greatest demand? Which of the new synthetic fibers is 
going to enjoy the best consumer acceptance? Such are 
only a few of the problems vital to the operation of the 
mill which can keep a man awake at night, However, the 
time for decision always arrives when, aftes having drawn 
on the advise of his salesmen, retailing friends, and his 
customers in the cutting-up trade, the stylist must lay down 
a line which he hopes is well balanced and which conforms 
to market trends insofar as they can be determined in 
advance. 


The Search for New Ideas 


A fancy mill will ordinarily bring out two lines a year, 
one for Spring and one for Fall. Twice a year, therefore, 
the designer miust rise to the challenge and bring out a 
presentation of fabrics which are fresher and prettier than 
anything ever seen before. No one concerned with fabric 
fashions can rest on his laurels, but each must prove his 
skill again and again in the rough and tumble textile 
market. This same pressure was felt by the weavers that 
toiled for the pharoahs of Egypt and the kings of ancient 
Persia, whose livelihood also depended on making attrac- 
tive fabrics. Inasmuch as the development of new ideas in 
textiles has been going on for centuries, how, one may 
ask, at this late date and age, is it possible for a designer 
to come out with something new and original? Are there 
any designs at all which have not been made before? This 
brings to mind a recent interview between a young lady 
applying for a job with a leading New York fabric stylist. 
As the interview began, the stylist was called from the 
room, so he suggested that she amuse herself until his re- 
turn by browsing in his design library, which included 
many volumes of fabric swatches. Upon his return he asked 
her impression of what she had seen. Amazed by the 
depth and variety of his collection, she could only say, 
“Why, Mr. Kay, you don’t need me. You already have 
more designs than you could ever use!”’ 

As far as this individual was concerned, everything had 
been done before. She was probably right in thinking that 
there is nothing really new under the sun, in that every 
basic motif has been used before at some time or another. 
On the other hand, every successful stylist knows that in 
a practical sense there are still millions and millions of 
new ideas. As a general rule, these ideas are new in ex- 
pression but old in origin. This is true in the same sense 
that a current song hit contains very little sentiment that 
has not been put to music before; yet each season brings 
forth its own crop of hit tunes. To continue the analogy, 
both new patterns and new songs must have some source 
of inspiration. If a designer is working up a collection of 
patterns from which to draw his line, it is very difficult to 
compose the necessary variety from his own imagination, 
or by sitting at his desk and looking at the wall. The suc- 
cessful fabric stylist knows that he must look for inspira- 
tion to sources outside himself. Ideas for printed designs, 
which are as unlimited in scope as nature herself, may be 
drawn from an infinite number of sources. Woven de- 
signs, however, with which this article is more directly 
concerned, are limited in their execution by the abilities 
of the loom on which they are produced; and since the 
vast majority of apparel fabrics are made on cam and 
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dobby looms, these limitations can be relatively severe. 
The result is that woven designs are usually inspired in 
the stylist’s mind by the sight of another fabric, where the 
particular effect has already been worked out in part. 


Ideas Are Where You Find Them 


To see where a stylist for one of our fancy mills ob- 
tains his ideas, let us follow him through a portion of 
a working day. His office would naturally be in New 
York City, which is the style center of America. Riding 
into the city on the morning commuters’ train, our friend 
automatically begins to catalogue every fabric that comes 
within his vision. As passengers pass down the aisle, he 
observes the sameness or individuality of every garment 
they wear, unconsciously searching for new material to 
put in his own line. Arriving at the ofhce building, he 
notes with interest the nubby weave of the coat on the 
girl standing in front of him in the elevator. During the 
day his salesmen return from their rounds to show him 
new fabrics introduced by the competition. Lunch time 
finds him strolling along Madison or Fifth Avenue to see 
what new numbers are being displayed by the style leaders; 
perhaps he will receive the satisfaction of seeing some of 
his own material in the windows. In the evening, after 
supper is over and the children are put to bed, he will 
pick up one of his wife's fashion magazines to read with 
interest whatever news it contains pertaining to his field. 

These casual efforts which a designer makes during 
all his waking hours are valuable in developing a keen 
sense of style, as well as producing many worthwhile ideas. 
However, when the deadline approaches for sending a 
new range of patterns to the mill, he usually will rely on 
a more methodical approach to the work at hand. Most 
high-style firms have a collection of scrap books in which 
are mounted swatches showing a wide variety of ideas. 
These volumes include a clip of everything produced by 
the mill during past seasons, in addition to whatever other 
swatches can be collected by miscellaneous means. The 
stylist will have several basic constructions in mind for 
his line, such as sharkskins, twists and flannels for suiting; 
or ginghams, dimities, and tissues for dressgoods. Then, 
as he leafs through the swatch books, he evaluates each 
idea he sees as how it will fit into one or another of 
his fabric ranges. Along this same line, museums provide 
a rich source of inspirational material, particularly in the 
women’s wear field; here one comes in contact not only 
with the motifs of past civilizations but also with present- 
day foreign cultures. Perhaps the most direct access to new 
designs, though, is through those firms known as ‘‘card 
houses," which sell to our American mills foreign fabrics 
mounted on cards. These fabrics, which are largely rem- 
nants from the cutting tables of London, Paris and Rome, 
sell for from five to 15 dollars apiece. Their purchase at 
this price is a tribute which our mass production market 
pays to the creative talent of the Old World craftsmen. 
Before going into production on one of these patterns, 
however, the stylist will want to make a short sample at 
his mill to see how the design will look using his own 
yarns, colors, spacing, etc. 


Assistance From the Art Department 


The larger mills in the high-style field have found it 
advantageous to employ artists skilled in painting repro- 
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His own salesmen help the stylist keep up with new developments in the textile market. Here the styliet examines a fabric which has 


just been introduced by a competitive mill. 


ductions of woven materials. This work is made difhcult 
by the nature of woven cloth, in that the fabric surface 1s 
composed of two sets of interlacing threads, the warp and 
the filling. Therefore, these paintings cannot be made with 
a brush alone; many effects are achieved by using a tooth- 
brush and wire screen to gently spray a contrasting color 
(filling) over another solid color (warp). Working closely 
with the stylist, the art department can provide a visual 
interpretation of his ideas in a matter of hours, whereas 
it would take a week or more to weave a sample of the 
same design at the mill. Technicians experienced in this 
type of work can make paintings which are indistinguish- 
able at short range from woven fabric. 


No Protection for Style Leaders 


When one first learns how new styles are created, he 
might consider some of the accepted methods to be un- 
ethical. Whether this is so or not can be said to depend 
on the degree to which a new design is copied from one 
already in existence. In a large majority of cases, the 
stylist is interested only in the basic idea that makes an- 
other fabric attractive: in this respect, ten men looking at 
one motif would arrive at ten different conclusions as to 
how it could be adapted to their individual needs. It is 
true, however, that some manufacturers make a practice 
of “knocking off’ (copying outright) the best designs of 
the style leaders. This copying is usually accompanied by 
a cheapening of fabric construction, which puts both the 
Originator and the imitator in jeopardy. The former loses 
his business from being undercut in price, and the latter 
loses in reputation when the inferiority of his cloth becomes 
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apparent. In some circles imitation may be thought of as 
a form of flattery, but in textiles it is regarded in no- such 
euphemistic manner. The larger firms normally refrain 
from knocking off styles which their competition has put 
on the market, since they quite naturally desire the prestige 
that belongs to the leaders, not the followers. 

Inasmuch as a patent may be obtained to protect nearly 
every form of creative effort, it comes as a surprise to 
many to learn that a workable plan for preventing design 
piracy has never been developed. Design patents are 
granted, it is true, but their value to the owner is slight. 
First of all, it is obviously impractical to extend patent 
protection to all the possible modifications of a given de- 
sign, since an infinite number of these modifications is 
possible. Therefore, nothing stands in the way of an imi- 
tator who is willing to accept some slight change in line 
or form that will allow him to make use of another's idea. 
Secondly, the value of a textile design to its creator is of 
brief duration; once a pattern has been on the market for 
one or two seasons, no amount of legal protection can im- 
part added life to it. Because of these considerations, very 
few mills ever go through the formality of registering a 
new pattern with the patent office. In one respect, this 
situation is beneficial to the industry as a whole, since 
ideas in existence even for a year or two may be considered 
as part of the world’s textile heritage and can be used as 
inspiration for new fabrics without working harm on 
anyone. 

Nothing can change the fact, however, that the copying 
of a new pattern, end for end and pick for pick immedi- 
ately after this pattern is put on the market, is morally 
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wrong even though not punishable by law. This is the 
means by which low-end mills profit undeservedly from 
another firm’s ingenuity and business acumen. After repu- 
table mills have gone to the trouble and expense of main- 
taining a designing department, weaving a line of sample, 
and testing the merit of these samples on the open market, 
it is unfair for unscrupulous operators to jump in with 
imitations and ride the best sellers for whatever quick 
profit can be made. Fortunately, this practice is not so 
widespread as it might be, considering the ineffectiveness 
of legal restraints. The cloth merchants and manufacturers, 
forced to accept this condition, have learned to live with 


it. It is regarded as just one of the many factors which 
make textiles among the most competitive of all industries. 
Moreover, the creative firms will always enjoy the ad- 
vantages inherent in being the sole source of supply during 
the first season an idea appears. After that, the pressure 
from any imitators will spur them to extra effort in search- 
ing for new designs. This stimulus to forward thinking 
can only be beneficial in the long run, because it helps to 
keep the stylists moving ahead in step with changing 
fashions. Even if there were no imitators, the real pressure 
on the style leaders would still be there. It comes from their 
own customers, the garment manufacturers and piece goods 
buyers, whose greeting is always the same: “What do you 
have that’s NEW?" 


Notes Dyeing Colors 


By F. O. STONE — Part Four 


APHTHOLS are considered dyes that require exacting 

methods and a common-sense knowledge of the 
chemistry involved to obtain a satisfactory dyed lot of 
yarn or piece goods. By reference to direct and developed 
dyes, the application terms such as substantive and non- 
substantive types can be made clearer to persons carrying 
out naphthol dyeing. 

Direct (cotton) dyes are substantive; this means that 
when applied: to cottons or viscose rayon, these dissolved 
dyes exhaust onto these fibers, and when common salt or 
glaubers salt is added to bath, show a greater affinity or 
color yield than without salt. Direct and developed dyes 
are first dyed on cotton and viscose rayon in a manner 
similar to the direct process, then goods are treated in a 
cold bath containing muriatic (HCl) or sulfuric acid and 
sodium nitrite. This is known as diazotizing. This opera- 
tion is run cold (60—80° F. +-) and gives a chemical 
change to the dyestuff on the goods so that it can be treated 
(developed) with a developer (beta naphthol, ‘etc.) in a 
fresh, cold bath; this is known as the developing or coupling 
operation. The developer solution combines with the diazo- 
tized direct dye on goods to form a new dye which is usually 
faster to washing, etc., than the original direct dyed goods; 
this final dyed shade is known as a developed-dyed shade. 

Developed dyes were not fast enough to washing and 
light, so dyestuff chemists discovered that by special chemi- 
cal treatment of beta naphthol and other developers they 
were able to produce the naphthol dyes on goods. 

Naphthol dyeing operations are just the reverse of de- 
veloped dyes where the dye is applied, then developed on 
the goods; with naphthols, the naphthol solutions are first 
applied to goods, then the final dyed shade is prepared by 
using a fast color base or salt solution which makes (de- 
velops or couples), the final color through a chemical 
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The previous part of this series dealt with 
a number of naphthol applications, and 
following its publication several readers 
asked for a litthe more background on this 
class of dyestuffs. The accompanying ar- 
ticle has been prepared in a condensed 
reference form, with the idea that it should 
be useful to the trained dyer as well as 
plant operatives who want to know various 
facts about naphthols but are wary of ask- 
ing elementary questions. 


combination of naphthol and fast color base or salt solution. 

The important steps in naphthol dyeing whether it be 
on package, beam, staple fiber, skeins, long chain, warp or 
piece goods are: 

(1) Preparation of naphthol; powder or liquid solution 
concentrated, stabilizing of the naphthol solutions ready 
for application. 

(2) Application of naphthol; subsequent salt washing 
or drying operation before the final shade is made by de- 
veloping (coupling). 

(3) Developing (coupling)—(a) The fast color bases 
are diazotized and stabilized by neutralizations ready for 
use in developing. Careful supervision is necessary to ob- 
tain uniform shade from one dye lot to the next. Uniform 
control of pH of developing bath is necessary. It has been 
found that between 4-5.5 is desirable pH for a majority of 
naphthol bases developing operations. It is best that the 
desired pH for developing be determined from various 
naphthols and base combinations as there is some difference 
on various combinations. (b) The fast color salts are diazo- 
tized fast color bases properly “‘buffered’’ so they will stand 
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storage and remain soluble for use. Fast color salts are 
usually prepared in 20 to 30 per cent strength of base. 
Three to four times as much color salt is used as base, 
with similar requirements to maintain uniform pH for 
developing. (c) Maintenance of correct pH and properly 
cooled bath is necessary to obtain uniform dye lots. 

(4) Finishing off and drying operation. The proper 
use of alkalies and detergents possessing best soaping off 
value is necessary to obtain best fastness to washing, crock- 
ing, 

Technicians handling naphthols can profit by taking 
notes, and being prepared to ask the dyer or plant chemist 
any sensible question that comes up so as to help prepare 
a notebook that will aid in locating and preventing off- 
shade dye lots, lack of penetration, etc. A person, whether 
technically trained or not, can develop into a good naphthol 
dyer but he must learn the ins and outs on all naphthols 
and fast color bases or salts used in a plant. 

Naphthol powders are generally used, although 20 and 
33 1/3 per cent solution types are being increasingly used 
in smaller plants and on some types of package operations. 

Preparing and dissolving naphthols may be compared 
to taking caustic soda (sodium hydroxide) and treating it 
with sulfuric acid; this chemical reaction forms sodium 
sulfate (glaubers salt) and water which is a soluble com- 
pound in water. To dissolve naphthols is a similar chemi- 
cal reaction, but greater care must be taken to insure per- 
fect solutions and stability at different dyeing tempera- 
tures. Agents used in preparing naphthol solutions are 
solvents (alcohol) and caustic soda (sodium hydroxide). 


Hot and Cold Methods for Dissolving Naphthols 


Hot Method—Use sulfonated castor and hot water to 
paste up naphthol, then add dissolved caustic and boiling 
water; boil until dissolved. The sulfonated castor acts as 
a dispersing agent but tends to make goods crock and 
break in acid developing bath. 

Cold Method uses solvents (alcohol) as dispersing agent, 
then dissolved caustic soda and water is added to give 
solution. This method requires heating up to 160 to 212° 
F. on some naphthols. Many plants find that using 0.5 to 
one per cent sulfonated castor (on weight of goods) with 
reduced amount of alcohol gives good solution on naph- 
thols such as AS-SG, etc. 

After dissolving the naphthol, the reserve tank is sprung 
with additions of necessary amount of caustic soda to hold 
the naphthol solution stable when it is made up to re- 
quired volume for dyeing. Carelessness in springing the 
naphthol solution for operation will tend to throw it out 
of solution, so care must be taken. These pointers may be 
used in preparation of naphthol solution for reserve tank 
or package machine. 

(1) Bring water to required volume, heat to tempera- 
ture, add caustic and additional alcohol to give stability to 
bath. 

(2) Add dissolved naphthol, mix thoroughly and check 
for clearness of solution. 


(3) Add 0.25 to 0.75 per cent sequesterant to naphthol 
solution for use on enclosed pressure dyeing units (pack- 
age, beam, staple fiber and enclosed jig). The addition of 
sequesterant aids in maintaining a clear naphthol solution 
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throughout dyeing and especially when the brine or salt 
is added to naphthol bath for exhausting same. 

Throughout dyeing it is necessary to check solution and 
try to correct with sequesterant, alcohol or caustic. Naph- 
thol-baths run at 140 to 160° require an excess solvent to 
maintain clear solutions. On such dyeing operation it ts 
best to use 0.5 to one per cent sulfonated castor and solvent 
having higher boiling point than alcohol, otherwise the 
alcohol will boil off and leave a partially dissolved alcohol 
solution, which will cause heavy crocking and usually off- 
shade dyeing. 

Different naphthols require varying amounts of alcohol 
and caustic for preparation and use. On package machine 
1:8 or 1:10 ratio, 30 to 50 minutes dyeing period, two 
pints of alcohol with 1/3 to 344 pounds caustic soda flake 
per pound of naphthol will show good results, whereas on 
skein or long chain warp dyeing the reserve naphthol tank 
should be prepared with two to four quarts of alcohol and 
one-half to one pound caustic soda flake per pound of 
naphthol. In addition the water for package machine or 
reserve tank must be properly sprung wih caustic and 
sequesterant added to stabilize for one to four-hour periods 
when required. 

When the naphtholated goods are developed wet, the 
naphthols used are known as the substantive type, such as 
AS-AW, AS-BR, AS-SG, AS-LB, etc. The substantive naph- 
thols are similar to direct dyes in that they use salt for 
exhaust and may be rinsed in salt wash (cold). Substantive 
naphthols can be coupled wet or dry. It is most practical 
to use salt in the developing bath so as to prevent the 
naphthol bleeding off into developing bath containing fast 
color base or salt and coupling up, this causing a weaken- 
ing of shade as well as permitting the building up of fully 
developed color on surface of goods which makes it very 
difficult to soap off during finishing of dyed goods. 


There are two other types of naphthols, the non-sub- 
stantive and the partially substantive which can be used 
only to a limited degree (0.5 to 1.5 per cent) when cou- 
pling is run on wet goods, as they bleed off and will cause 
uneven shading throughout a package or piece goods. The 
partially substantive and non-substantive are best dryed and 
then developed. 


Precaution in Application of Naphthols 


The temperature used is of utmost importance in ob- 
taining good penetration and level dyed results on appli- 
cations of naphthol on yarns and piece goods. Some naph- 
thols tend to decrease in color yield at temperatures over 
120° F., especially on yarns, while others increase in yield 
up to 150-160° F.; practically all naphthols show notice- 
able decrease at 180° F. The yield follows this range of 
temperatures on jig dyeing of piece goods as shown on 
yarns though when piece goods are padded the pressure 
of rolls plus high temperature tend to off-set the decrease 
in yield as shown on yarn and jig dyeing. It is very im- 
portant to make detailed notes as to exhaust rate of naph- 
thols under these varying conditions both on yarns and 
piece goods. 

On package and long chain dyeing of naphthols, the 
dyeing temperature ranges from 110 to 160° F., whereas 
on piece goods when padded, temperatures of 160 to 190° 
F. are desirable according to construction of goods being 
dyed. Using two naphthols on shade is satisfactory when 
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temperature can be adjusted to give uniform and level 
exhaust, although it is risky to use three naphthols as it 
is very difhcult to adjust naphthol dyeing temperature 
that will exhaust uniformly. 


Program For Piedmont A.A.T.C.C. Meeting 


The Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists will hold its Winter meet- 
ing Jan. 30 at the Poinsett Hotel in Greenville, S. C., ft 
is announced by Clarence Hooper of Burlington Mills 
Corp., secretary, who also made known the program for 
the event. 

The parley will get under way at 10 a.m. with a meet- 
ing of the research committee, to be presided over by 
Dr. Edward A. Murray, chairman. An officers’ luncheon 
will follow at 1 p.m. 

The technical meeting will begin at 2:30 p.m., and the 
principal speaker at this session will be Sydney M. Edel- 
stein, technical director of Dexter Chemical Corp., who 
will present a paper on the “Historical Development in the 
Bleaching and Dyeing Industry.” 

A social hour at 6 p.m. will be followed by a banquet 
at 7 p.m., concluding the meeting. Guest speaker at the 
banquet will be Warren Foster of the Atlanta, Ga., office 
of the Coca-Cola Co. 


Advantages Of New Monsanto Resin Cited 


Fabrics treated wih Resloom E-50, a modified urea ther- 
mosetting resin, show no yellowing on laundering, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. reported recently. R. T. Clark, textile 
chemicals sales manager of the firm’s Merrimac Division, 
said that mill tests of the new product successfully demon- 


strated its use for white and white-background applications. 
Soft hand, good shrinkage control, ironability and crease 
resistance are contributed to the fabrics as well, he said. 

Mr. Clark also stated that the chemical can be used for 
Schreiner, deep embossed, glazed or other texturized ef- 
fects, either alone or in combinations with thermoplastic 
and thermosetting resins. 


Electronic Machine Screen Prints On Cloth 


Castle Creek Prints Inc. of Washington, N. J., reports 
that it is now utilizing an intricate electronic machine for 
printing fancy colors on tablecloths, drapery and dress 
fabrics, substituting for a process that has been done by 
hand for over two centuries. The machine, measuring 67 
feet over-all, stretches atop a long wooden table and is 
said to resemble a complex conveyor belt. 

As explained by Frank Percarpio, president and owner 
of Castle Creek Prints Inc., the new electronic machine can 
handle 450 yards of cloth an hour and does the work of at 
least 20 men. The fabric travels on a continuous rubber 
blanket and moves from one end of the machine to the 
other. On the way, it passes a number of screens similar 
to the ones used in the hand process, and each screen ap- 
plies its separate colors as the cloth rolls by. 

At the end of the line the fabric ends up inside a built-in 
dryer. The color is applied at just the right places, Mr. 
Percarpio explains, because electronic controls handle the 
printing of both the patterns and dyes. 

Mr. Percarpio had his apparatus made by a Swiss firm, 
Buser Co., for $85,000, and he claims it runs with the 
same precision as a watch. Others like it are being used 
in Europe and elsewhere, but the Castle Creek unit is the 
first in the U. S., he reports. 


Mill, City Co-operation Solves Waste Problem 


By NELSON L. NEMEROW, Assistant Professor of Sanitary Engineering, North Carolina State College 


~ 


§ i E State Board of Health through the North Caro- 
ina Stream Sanitation Committee strongly recom- 
mended to the City of Salisbury, N. C., in 1948 that it 
provide more adequate facilities for the treatment of its 
wastes before discharge into Town Creek and thence to 
the Yadkin River. Salisbury had two choices; one, to sit 
back and wait for the Stream Sanitation Committee to 
legally press the issue—which would probably have been 
at least three, and possibly five years; or two, to use every 
available means to build a new and efficient disposal plant. 
Salisbury, under progressive leadership that is to be ad- 
mired and commended, chose the latter course of action. 

The proper design, construction, and operation of a 
modern sewage treatment plant is not a “cut and dried,” 
simple undertaking. The reasons for this are many, but 
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the costs and the handling of industrial wastes can be 
classed as the two most important factors. Salisbury at- 
tacked the cost problem first, and in 1950 a bond issue 
appropriating in excess of $300,000 was approved by the 
interested and concerned people of Salisbury. 

Next came the so-called menace of handling industrial 
wastes in the city plant. Upon investigation, the city officials 
determined that the major industrial contributor was the 
Salisbury Cotton Mill, a subsidiary of the Cone Mills 
Corp. The cotton mill appeared most eager to co-operate 
with the city in solving this problem. A concrete illustra- 
tion of their sincerity was their approach to North Caro- 
lina State College and to the author for assistance. The city 
then decided to call a meeting of all parties involved to 
plan an investigation. Those present at this meeting were 
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Greensboro 


Photo showing Sub-Station structure furnished and 
installed by Southern Electric Service Company, Inc., 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 
2400 volts primary to 600 volts secondary for con- 
version to 4160 volts, 3 phase, Wye connection pri- 
mary to 600 volts secondary. 


This was designed for 


For Highland Park Manufacturing Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Charlotte 


Spartanburg @ Greenville 
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Cut cleaning time in half 


THIS Odakite Steam-Detergent Gun is the 
best answer yet to such problems as clean- 
ing slasher drums, dye vats, filters, heaters, 
press rolls, looms, tenter chains. 


You just turn the valve to clean and rinse. 
Gun delivers powerful cleaning spray— 
breaks up, floats off all soils, no matter how 
hard to get at. No time wasted brushing, 
scrubbing, scraping. 


Try Oakite Steam-Detergent Cleaning on 
your tough jobs. Ask your local Oakite rep- 
resentative, or write Oakite Products, Inc., 
52D Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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MAINTENANCE, ENGINEERING & HANDLING 


the city officials, including the mayor, city manager, city 


engineer and the part-time sewage plant superintendent; 
the consulting engineering firm of Peirson and Whitman 
retained by the city; the Cone Mills representatives, in- 
cluding the mill president, superintendent, and the corpora- 
tion's plant engineer; a representative of the State Board 
of Health and the State Stream Sanitation Committee; and 
the author. The size of this group and the varied interests 
involved could have been a deterrent to progress in this 
matter. But such was not the case, because all concerned 
sincerely wished to find an economically feasible solution 
to the problem. It was unanimously decided to investigate 
the sanitary and chemical characteristics of the composite 
waste entering the already existing, partially effective treat- 
ment plant. 

The investigation was carried out during 24-hour periods, 
both with and without the cotton mill waste flowing. From 
the subsequent analyses and study of the wastes a measure 
of the volume, strength, and treatability of the domestic 
and the combined domestic and industrial wastes was de- 
termined. Although the detailed results of the investiga- 
tion are not pertinent in this discussion, it is of interest to 
state that a solution was found for the complicated prob- 
lem of treating a sulfur dye These 
results have been published. 


waste-sewage muixture. 


It then fell upon the Peirson and Whitman firm to 
draw up the detailed design of the plant. After this was 
completed, another meeting was held with all the original 
interested parties to ascertain whether the engineers had 
followed the research results carefully in designing the 
plant. After a few minor changes, the design was deemed 
satisfactory. It was then up to the city and the Cone Mills 
Corp. officials to reach an agreement of the proportionate 
construction, operation, and maintenance costs for the 
treatment plant that each would bear. No one will deny 
the fact that this one phase alone constituted the major 
item in the solution of the problem. It would have been 
easy for the mill representatives to say, ‘we help support 
the city, you owe us this plant,” or for the city to say, “we 
provide a home for your plant and its people and your 
wastes must be paid for just like every other person in the 
city. 

As far as it is known to me, these, or other similar state- 
ments, were never made. The only consideration was that 
both parties needed the plant and the question was how 
economically could it be built for the high efhciency it was 
expected to produce. 

A contract was executed between Cone Mills Corp. and 
the City of Salisbury on May 19, 1953. The contract is a 
splendid example to other cities and their industries. In 
addition to the $85,000 given by Cone Mills for its part 
in the construction costs, a sum of $500 per year for 25 
years for operation and maintenance was also contributed 
by the corporation. This sum is paid in addition to the 
sewer service charge, now applicable to ‘industrial users 
of the city’s sewer system. Cone Mills agreed also to 
furnish the chemicals necessary tor treatment of its waste 
with the sewage. The city granted the corporation the right 
and privilege to discharge its waste to the plant for 25 
years, provided certain maximum conditions were not sur- 
passed. It is also naturally assumed that the city now be- 
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comes legally and morally responsible for the_ treatment 
and discharge of the wastes into Town Creek. 

Next came the part played by the State Board of 
Health and the State Stream Sanitation Committee. It was 
up to these two groups to jointly approve the complete 
plans and specifications for the construction of the plant. 
However, since these groups acted as advisors during the 
study, the final approval of plans consisted of merely re- 
checking the bases for the design of the treatment units. 

A 300-day, $245,000 construction contract was then 
awarded to the L. O. Chapman Co. on May 19, 1953, and 
work was begun almost immediately. 

Finally on July 23, 1953, the State Stream Sanitation 
Committee in accordance with provisions of Article 21 
of Chapter 143, General Statutes of North Carolina 
(Chapter 606, Session Laws of 1951), issued a certificate 
of approval to the city. This means that the plant will 
constitute a satisfactory construction for a five-year period, 
until 1958, subject to no change in the present nature 
and volume of waste. Some other detailed considerations 
are also involved. This was the first certificate of approval 
to be awarded in North Carolina. It represents not only a 
diploma for meritorious work, but also a legal assurance 
of success for a certain period of time. 

Since the plant will be in operation early this Spring, 
operating results can be expected by the end of 1954. In 
the meantime, we say “hats-off" to the City of Salisbury 
and te the Cone Mills Corp. for their progressive action 
in making North Carolina a better place in which to live 
by helping to abate stream pollution. 


Cite Extra Uses For Fork Lift Trucks 


Your fork lift truck may be even more useful than you 
think. Besides carrying and stacking material in plant or 
warehouse, there are a number of ‘‘extra-curricular’’ uses 
for these versatile trucks. Among those observed in various 
locations around the country by J. L. Van Cara, field service 
and installation engineer of the Automatic Transportation 
Co., Chicago manufacturer of electric-driven industrial 
trucks, are. 


(1) As a portable elevator for changing ceiling lamps; 
fixing overhead pipes; and for similar janitorial tasks, and 
for hanging posters, signs and notices. (2) As a heavy- 
duty jack in shop maintenance and machinery repair. (3) To 
move heavy or bulky equipment for re-location during floor 
repair or plant cleaning. (4) For service or repair of fixed 
machinery, by putting a rope or wire sling over the forks 
to facilitate hoisting. The sling-fork arrangement also will 
permit handling of items not possible by forks alone. (5) 
As a plant photographer's aid, to secure better picture 
angles or obtain close-ups of equipment. 

Mr. Van Cara explained that many plants construct a 
removable, wooden platform designed to fit on the truck's 
forks.. This provides steady footing for workmen and also 
makes possible for more than one person to work at a time. 


The true value of horse sense is clearly shown by the 
fact that the horse was afraid of the automobile during the 
period when pedestrians were laughing at it—Carlsbad 
(N. M.) Current-Argus. 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


Ame Gaveca 


TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY TRUCKS AND 
CASTERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Fig. 310 Lap Truck 


Fig. 870 Box Truck 


DESIGN AND 


APPLICATION 
ENGINEERING 


Without Cost or Obligation 


OUR COMPLETE LINE ALSO 
INCLUDES POWER TRUCKS, 


Fig. 88-5XRF Caster 


| Fig. 360 Baling Press Truck 


Fig. RIOHDW 
With Thread Guard © Rubber Tired 


CONVEYORS AND TRAMRAIL 


S. R. BROOKSHIRE 
V. G. BROOKSHIRE 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Harold Suggs recently became associated 
with Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Mr. Suggs joins the firm's sales force 
in the Southern territory served by its Gas- 
tonia, N. C., branch. He will be assistant to 
Bruce D. Hodges Jr.. who was made agent 


Harold Suggs Brace D. Hodges Jr. 


of Howard's Gastonia branch last November 
following the resignation of Carl M. Moore. 
Mr. Suggs’ previous associations include 
Textile Specialty Co. and Wysong-Miles 
Machinery Co. of Greensboro, N. C. 


J. H. Leverette has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent, and James Scott assistant 
purchasing agent, for the Southern plants 
of American Thread Co. Purchasing for the 


company's Southern plants has been cen-. 


tralized at the new plant at Sevier, N. C. 
Other American Thread plants in the South 
are located at Newnan, Tallapoosa and Dal- 
ton, Ga.; Clover, S. C.; Bristol, Tenn.; and 
Troutman, N. C 


J. Murray Atkins has been named presi- 
dent of R. S. Dickson & Co., investment 
banking concern of Charlotte, N. C. He suc- 
ceeds R. A. Bigger, president since 1945, 
who retired. Mr. Atkins has been associated 
with the Dickson company since 1935. 


Walter Waits, formerly assistant overseer, 
has been promoted to overseer of spinning 
room No. 1 at Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills 
Co. Spinning room No. 1 has been separated 
from spinning room No. 2 and set up as a 
separate department. Mason Rowland con- 
tinues as overseer of spinning room No. 2. 


E. Kent Swift Jr., research director for 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., and son of the firm's board chair- 
man, was married Dec. 26 in Grenoble, 
France, to Miss Arlette Steele. Miss Steele 
is an American who has been living in 
France with her parents. 


William E. Ashley, formerly overseer of 
the warp yarn plant of Riegel Textile Corp. 
at Trion, Ga., has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of the gray mill. 
Robert L. Martin has been promoted from 
assistant overseer of spinning to fill the post 


vacated by Mr. Ashley. J. C. Cavin, 
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overseer of packing and shipping since 
1948, has ben promoted to assistant super- 
intendent of the dyeing and finishing plant. 
Mr. Cavin replaces Preston David, who was 
transferred to the Ware Shoals (S. C.) Di- 
vision. McHenry Hankins has been named 
to the position vacated by Mr. Cavin. 


Roy G. Hemminghaus, F. William Koster, 
William G. Luttge and Dr. Frank J. Soday 
have been elected vice-presidents of - the 
Chemstrand Corp. Thomas H. Choate and 
James H. Crow Jr. were elected secretary 
and assistant secretary, respectively. Mr. 
Hemminghaus is plant manager of Chem- 
strand’s nylon filament yarn manufacturing 
facilities now under construction near Pensa- 
cola, Fla. Mr. Koster, who resigned as secre- 
tary, was one of the first officers appointed 
when Chemstrand was organized March 25, 
1949. He is Acrilan acrylic fiber plant man- 
ager at Decatur. Mr. Luttge is general sales 
manager for Chemstrand and will continue 
in his present capacity as vice-president in 
charge of sales with his office at the firm's 
New York sales headquarters. Dr. Soday is 


R. G. Hemminghaus F. William Koster 


William GC. Lattge 


Dr. J. Soday 


director of research and development for 
Chemstrand and will be vice-president and 
director of these same activities at the firm's 
multi-unit research center at Decatur. Mr. 
Choate is associated with the law firm of 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright in New 
York City. He replaces Mr. Koster as Chem- 
strand secretary. Mr. Choate has been serv- 
ing Chemstrand in a legal capacity and will 
continue such service from his office in New 
York. Mr. Crow is an administrative assist- 
ant to the president, and he will continue 
with this assignment in addition to his new 
duties as assistant secretary. He will remain 


at the Decatur office. . . . Dr. Charles S. 
Venable, director of the Chemical Research 
Department of American Viscose Corp., has 
resigned as vice-president of (Chemstrand, 
assisting in the development stages of the 
corporation. Dr. Venable will remain as a 
member of the Chemstrand board. 
Murray H. Morse was 
appointed nylon sales 
manager for the 
Chemstrand Corp. re- 
cently. Mr. Morse, 
who is beginning his 
29th year in the tex- 
tile industry, joined 
Chemstrand Jan. 1, 
1953. Previously he 
was associated with 
American Viscose 
Corp. for 22 years. Mr. Morse was asso- 
ciated with Whitman Mills of New Bed- 
ford for four years after graduation from 
New Bedford Textile Institute. He served 
as assistant manager of the Chicago office 
for American Viscose, and later became dis- 
trict sales manager in Philadelphia. He held 
this position until 1945 when he moved to 
the Avisco Viscose Division in New York 
City. Mr. Morse is located at the Chem- 
strand general sales headquarters at 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Murray H. Morse 


Charles J. Palmer of Charlotte, N. C., has 
been named Southern representative of 
Meinhard & Co. Inc., nationally known old- 
line factors. Mr. Palmer, a native of Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., is a graduate of Colgate Uni- 
versity. Since 1948 he has been Southern 
regional sales manager for Spencer Inc. of 
New Haven, Conn. He will maintain ofhces 
in the Johnston Building at Charlotte. Mein- 
hard & Co. has a number of prominent 
Southern manufacturer accounts in the 
South, and Mr. Palmer will work on the 
development of new business for this com- 
pany. 


Thomas P. Pruitt, vice-president, was 
presented a pin signifying 35 years of serv- 
ice with Carolina Mills Inc., Maiden, N. C.., 
at the annual Christmas party given by the 
mills for employees and their children. 


John Haesler recently was named vice- 
president and a director of the Duplan ‘Corp. 
He is in charge of co-ordinating fabric sales 
and weaving operations and will be re- 
sponsible for purchasing raw materials. Mr. 
Haesler has been associated with Duplan 
since 1921. 


Frank L. Walton recently resigned as 
vice-president of Catlin Farish Co. Inc., 
New York City, to open his own business 
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Whatever the yarn — there is 


a CARTER TRAVELER specifi- | 
cally engineered to give smooth | 


running work, long trouble- 
free performance with less 
wear on expensive rings. Every | 
shape, size and weight has 
been developed with a back- 


ground of years of experience | 


in the heart of the modern tex- 


tile industry. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


LANT! c\citw 


> 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


R. A. Haynes, Special Representative 114 W. Fifth Ave., Gastonie, N. C. 
W.L. Rankin 501 S. Chester St. Gastonia, N. C. 
PL. Piercy 128 Hudson St. Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. R. Richie 3014 Lewis Farm Roed, Raleigh, N. C. 
J. W. Brown P. ©. Box No. 560, LaGrange, Ga. 
J. K. Davis P. ©. Box No. 129, Auburn, Ala. 
C. E. Herrick 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. |. 
Hugh Williams & Co. 47 Colborne St., Toronto 1 .Canada 


. 
A PNEUMATIC LOADING SYSTEM 
FOR THE SLASHER SQUEEZE ROLLS 


Charles B. Johnson has worked out a pneu- 
matic system for automatic control of quetsch 


pressure ‘on Johnson sizers. 


Some Advantages are: 

e More uniform moisture extraction, resulting 
in even drying of the warps. 

e Easy duplication of warp pressures in repeat 
sizing operations. 

e No bouncing of rolls in high speed sizing. 


e No stopping or slowing to vary quetsch pres- 
sures. 
Write for full information. 


Chaes 8. Yohusou 


20 Piercy Street 


Paterson, New Jersey 
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PERSONAL NEWS— 


in the Worth Street district. Mr. Walton is 
president of the Worth Street Historical 
Society and is the author of the new book 
about Worth Street and Manhattan Island, 
Tomahawks to Textiles. 


Benjamin F. Nuttall Jr. has been named 
superintendent of the Smithfield (N. C.) 
Plant of Burlington Mills Corp. succeeding 
John Brasch, who was promoted and trans- 
ferred to company headquarters at Greens- 
boro, N. C., as manager of cotton spinning. 
Mr. Nuttall, a graduate of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute with a B.S. in textile en- 
gineering, joined BurMil in January 1950 
and has been connected with company plants 
at Kings Mountain and Gastonia, N.C... . 


J. B. Talbert recently was named assistant 
superintendent of the BurMil plant at Ox- 
ford, N. C., replacing Raymond Mayhew, 
who was transferred to Gastonia. 


Perrin N. Collier, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the USEO Division of Cal- 
laway Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga., recently 
was elected president of the LaGrange Com- 
munity Chest. Mr. Collier has long been 
active in many phases of LaGrange’s civic 
and religious affairs. . . . R. L. Wallace, 
formerly overseer of spinning at Callaway's 
Valway Plant, has been promoted to over- 
seer of the spinning, spooling, twisting and 
winding departments at the same plant. Mr. 
Wallace has been associated with Callaway 
since 1916 Charles E. Coleman re- 
cently joined the chemistry department of 
Callaway's research and development divi- 


PILOT MOUNTAIN: NORTH CAROUNA | 


PILOT 


The Pilot works with management — 


building business by protecting workers! 


From the telephone switchboard to the textile mill the protective arms of The 


Pilot cover all phases of Southern industry. Individually tailored group insur- 


ance programs stimulate profits and production by improving employee relations, 


reducing labor turnover, and attracting competent help. 


Do You Have a Group Insurance Plan? Write or Wire 


GROUP DIVISION * GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
PILOT TO PROTECTION SINCE 1903 « 0. F. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT 


sion as an associate research chemist. A 1951 
graduate of Clemson College with a B.S. in 
textile chemistry, Mr. Coleman was with 
Pacific Mills in Lyman, S. C., before joining 
Callaway. 


A. G. Ashcroft, vice- 
president and director 
of research and devel- 
opment for Alexander 
Smith Inc., is to re- 
ceive the Harold De 
Witt Smith Memorial 
Medal for 1954. This 
is the fifth award of 
the medal by Commit- 
tee D-13 on textiles 
of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. The medal will 
be presented to Mr. Ashcroft at a luncheon 
in his honor on March 18 during the Spring 
meeting of Committee D-13, March 17-18, 
at the Statler Hotel: in New York City. 


A. G. Asheroft 


Joseph A. Etchells has been appointed 
superintendent of finishing at the Cedar- 
town, Ga. plant of Bachmann-Uxbridge 
Worsted Corp. Mr. Etchells was for a 
number of years associated with American 
Woolen Co., and for a time was with Wans- 


kuck Mill of Metcalf Bros. & Co 


Raymond A. Terry was elected treasurer 
and a director and John H. Martin was 
elected a vice-president at a recent quarterly 
meeting of the directors of Sonoco Products 
Co., Hartsville, S. C. Mr. Terry, chief ac- 


countant for the company’s operations sinc® 


1941, fills a vacancy created by the death 
irr September of J. D. Gilbert. He joined 
the company in 1932 and was assigned to 
the Northern division until 1939. Mr. Mar- 
tin was general production manager and wil! 
continue these duties. He fills a newly- 
created vice-presidency. He has been with 
Sonoco since 1927 and joined the board in 
1946. 


Valentine Boise has 
joined the New York 
City office of General 
Dyestuff Corp. as mar- 
ket manager, indus- 
trial dvestuffs. Prior 
to joiring G.D.C.., 
Mr. Boise was asso- 
iated with Harmon 
Color Works as a gen- 
eral sales representa- 
tive. Mr. Boise will 
assist the company in its development work 
on the application of pigments for textiles. 


Valentine Boise 


Charles R. Walters, vice-president of 
Abney Mills, Greenwood, S. C., has been 
elected to the board of directors of Erwin 
Mills Inc., Durham, N. C. Mr. Walters was 
named to fill the unexpired term of A. F. 
Bonsal of Joshua L. Baily & Co., New York, 
who recently resigned from the Erwin board. 


Curran S. Easley has been appointed dis- 
trict manager at Greenville, S. C., for Alvey 
Conveyor Mfg. Co. of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Easley is well known in the Carolinas, hav- 
ing been engaged in engineering sales and 
consulting work in the area for many years. 


Frank F. Rose and Harry I. Lutz have 
been elected vice-presidents of Edgcomb 
Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and Vincente 
M. de Castro has been elected secretary of 
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the company. Mr. Rose, with the company 
since 1944, has been manager of the Char- 
lotte, N. C.. branch and warehouse since 
1948. Mr. Lutz, who joined Edgcomb 28 
ago, was secretary of the company 
prior to his recent promotion. Mr. de Castro 
joined the company in 1937 and was office 
manager before being elevated to secretary 


years 


P. Kay Schwartz has been named presi- 
dent of Proctor & Schwartz Inc., Philadel- 
phia manufacture of textile machinery and 
industrial drying equipment, succeeding 
Thomas W. Allen who has retired after 
nearly 48 years with the company, the last 
eight of which he has served as president. 


M. T. Fleming 


At the same time Myron T. Fleming be- 
comes executive vice-president, the post held 
by Mr. Schwartz for the past two years. Mr 
Fleming, who has been vice-president in 


P. Kay Schwartz 


charge of the company’s dryer division, will 
continue to direct the work of this division 
along with his duties as 
president. Although retiring as president, 
Mr. Allen will continue to serve as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. All other of- 
hceers and directors continue in their present 
positions. 


executive vice- 


J. D. McPherson has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the manufacturers chemi- 
cals department of the industrial chemicals 
division of American Cyanamid Co. In his 
new position, Mr. McPherson will continue 
to operate as technical director of the de- 
partment. He has been 
American Cyanamid since 1945 


assoc tated with 


Caroll A. Campbell 
has joined Texize 
Chemicals Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C., as an in- 
dustrial field repre- 
sentative. Mr. Camp- 
bell is an experienced 
mill operator, having 
been associated with 
Woodside Mills in 


Various supervisory 


Carroll A. Campbell 


capacities for 12 years. 
Prior to his association with Texize Mr. 
Campbell was with the W. D. Dodenhoff 
Co., and at one time was head of the tex- 
tile lubrication engineering division of New 
York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


W. H. McGaha has resigned as general 
superintendent of Julia Cade Mills Inc.. 
Albertville, Ala., to become superintendent 
of Father George Mills Inc., at Sanford, 
N. C. 


Dr. David W. Chaney has been appointed 
assistant director of research for the Chem- 
stand Corp., Decatur, Ala. Dr. Chaney was 
senior group leader. He joined Chemstrand 
in August 1951 following nine years of 
service as a research chemist with American 
Viscose Corp. at Marcus Hook, Pa. 
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Robert H. Helle has been promoted to a 
new position as administrative assistant to 
the director of research. Mr. Helle was tech- 
nical superintendent of Chemstrand’s Acri- 
lan acrylic fiber manufacturing plant 
to this assignment, he was located at Marcus 
Hook as supervisor of the Chemstrand pilot 
plant before this unit was moved to Deca- 
tur. Mr. Helle joined Chemstrand in Febru- 
ary 1951. He has been engaged since 1946 
in basic fiber research which led to the de- 
velopment of Acrilan 


Prior 


C. R. MacDonald recently retired from 
the partnership of J. E. Sirrine Co. of 
Greenville, S. C. With Mr. MacDonald's 
retirement, the company announced the ad- 
dition of three new partners: John H. 


Bringhurst Jr., Harrison S. Forrester and 


Murray M. Stokely 


R. Barton Hayes, president of Hayes Cot- 
ton Mill Co., Lenior, N. C., and Hudson 
Cotton Mfg. Co., Hudson, N. C., recently 
became a member of the Caldwell County 
Board of Education. 


Walter A. Ross, treasurer, and Dr. W 
Floersheim, a engineer, 
honored for ten years of Continuous service 
to Werner Textile Consultants at the firm's 
annual Christmas party held at the Larch- 
mont Lodge, Larchmont, N. Y. 


supervisory were 


Donald J. Eccleston has been appointed 
general manager o fthe Southern division of 


DOWN 


TIME 1S MONEY LOST! 


For 40 years, Jenkins Metal Shops have served the textile industry with 
highest quality, dependable parts—and the advantages of Jenkins dye-cut and 
dye-formed, Dynamically Balanced Cylinders, card screens of new, improved 
grid-bar design and other Job Engineered products are well known through- 


out the trade. 


Down time costs money. Jenkins quality products will save your money in 


1954. 


JENKINS METAL SHOPS. Inc. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 
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PERSONAL NEWS— 


Woonsocket (R. 1.) Color & Chemical Co.., 
with offices located at Hickory, N. C. Mr. 
Eccleston formerly was general manager of 
the Warwick Chemical Co. division of Sun 
Chemical Corp. and prior to that was with 
Glasgo Finishing Co. and Interchemical 
Corp. 


T. G. Ethridge has joined the sales staff 
of Courtaulds Inc. and its working out of 
the firm's Greensboro, N. C., office. A 
graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
with a B.S. in textile engineering, Mr. 
Ethridge was associated with Celanese Corp. 
of America before joining Courtaulds 


OBITUARIES 


Roy S. Bigham, 67, vice-president of 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.., 
died recently at his home in Charlotte. Mr. 
Bigham had been associated with the com- 
pany for 47 years. 


mitt 


Alan A. Claflin, 80, consulting chemist 
and developer of a number of new processes 
in the textile and leather dyeing industry, 
died recently after a career of 59 years in 
the industry. He was a charter member of 
the Northern New England Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists & Color- 
ists. Surviving are his wife, a sister and two 
sons. 


Summey P. Gordon, 68, for a number 
of years an overseer at Trenton Cotton Mill, 
Gastonia, N. C., died Dec. 26. Mr. Gordon 
is survived by his wife, three sons, four 
daughters, two brothers and two sisters. 


Ames Hettrick, 49, of the organi 
chemicals division of American Cyanamid 
Co., died Dec. 28. Interment was made in 
Fall River, Mass. Survivors include his wife. 
three sons, his mother and a brother. 


Charles J. Huber, 67, internationally- 
known industrial and textile engineer, died 
Dec. 22 at Ridgewood, N. J. Mr. Huber 
played a major part in developing the Eveno- 
meter, a device for controlling silk threads. 


He was the author of many articles on tex- 
tile testing and was a member of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials. During 
his career he was associated with United 
States Testing Co.,-and at the time of his 
death was with Sanderson & Porter, en- 
gineering firm. Surviving are his wife, a son 
and a daughter. 


Bernard J. Kane, 62, director of pur- 
chases at Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga., died recently at his home in At- 
lanta. Mr. Kane had been associated with 
Fulton since 1911. He was chairman of the 
cotton division of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia and was a member 
of the cotton committee of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute. His wife 
and four children survive. 


Inez J. La Bossier, nationally noted 
expert on textiles and dyes, died recently. 
Miss La Bossier was a clothing specialist for 
the extension service of the Rutgers Uni- 
versity College of Agriculture. She was a 
member of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


OCLC 


CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


ELKIN, N. C. — Chatham Mfg. Co. has 
discontinued its own line of electric blankets 
and has becomes a sales distributor and sole 
supplier of blanket material for General 
Electric automatic blankets. An agreement 
between the two companies provides that 
Chatham will supply all blanket shells used 
by General Electric in the manufacture of 
its electric blankets. The G-E. blankets will 
carry a notation that the textile material is 
a product of Chatham Mfg. Co. All G.E. 
blankets are produced at Asheboro, N. C. 
Chatham already had been supplying part of 
the blanket shells used by the Asheboro 
plant. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Five Piedmont area 
name-holding” corporations, whose physi- 
cal plants have been bought by J. P. Stevens 
& Co. Inc., have been dissolved and now 
constitute a part of the Stevens chain. The 
five corporations are: Watts Mills, Victor- 
Monaghan Co., Industrial Cotton Miaills, 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills and Republic Cotton 
Mills. The corporations were formed at the 
time of the plants’ merger with Stevens for 
the purpose of retaining the original plant 
names. 


Concorb, N. C.—Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
Inc. of New York City has been appointed 
exclusive selling agent for Locke Cotton 
Mills Co., producer of drapery and uphol- 
stery fabrics, flannels and colored goods. 


Hickory, N. C.—Longview Yarns Inc. 
recently was chartered by the state to deal 
in textiles. Authorized capital stock is $200,- 
000, subscribed stock $2,000 by Cecil J. 
Perkins, Jessie P. Parker and W. Bruce 
Parker, all of Hickory. 


BrirtMoreE, N. C. — Sayles Biltmore 
Bleacheries Inc., a subsidiary of Sayles Fin- 
ishing Plants Inc., Lonsdale, R. I., has been 
sold to Lorraine Mfg. Co. of Pawtucket, 
R. I. The local plant will continue to operate 
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under its present name and the change will 
not affect operations or personnel, it was an- 
nounced. George E. Sinkinson of Provi- 
dence, R. I., president of Sayles Finishing 
Plants, continues as president of the Bilt- 
more plant. The plant employs more than 
700 persons and has a capacity of about 
3,000,000 yards of bleached goods a week. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. — Fairmont Mills 
Inc., which for the past several months has 
been operating on an up-and-down schedule, 
is being liquidated. The plant formerly em- 
ployed about 200 persons, utilizing 13,936 
spindles and 471 looms in the production of 
print cloths. 


HANFORD, CALir.—Hanford has been se- 
lected as the site for operation of what is 
believed to be the first cotton textile mill in 
San Joaquin Valley, California's cotton pro- 
ducing area. J. M. Adamo, Los Angeles rug 
manufacturer; E. T. Combs, textile manufac- 
turer; and George Becknell, former head of 
the California Department of Employment 
office in Hanford, have filed application with 
the state for formation of a corporation 
under the name of Kings County Cotton 
Mills to opreate the enterprise. The new 
company has acquired machinery from the 
former Southern California Textile Indus- 
tries in Orange, Calif., and expects to begin 
operations here probably in March. The or- 
ganizers originally planned to establish the 
plant in Kern County, near Bakersfield, but 
were unable to complete satisfactory nego- 
tiations for the site. 


Boston, Mass.—American Woolen Co. 
disclosed recently it will dispose of nine 
woolen and worsted mills in New England 
and two in New York State under its plan 
of reorganization. The company also pro- 
poses to retire its two classes of preferred 
stock at an estimated cost of $19,500,000. 


Company spokesmen said these 11 “un- 


economic’ plants and the heavy load of 
preferred dividend requirements are the 
chief obstacles to profitable operations 


SAN Marcos, Tex. — Officials of Cone 
Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., recently 
confirmed reports that the company is con- 
sidering a 100-acre tract in San Marcos as 
the probable location for construction of a 
new textile plant. Caeser Cone, treasurer, 
stated that textile plants in Texas have a 
“considerable freight advantage over North 
Carolina mills in supplying customers in the 
Southwest market.” 


SEVIERVILLE, TENN.—Citizens of Sevier- 
ville recently voted unanimously for a $2 
million bond issue to finance construction of 
a new plant for Cherokee Textile Mills Inc.., 
which will move here from Knoxville. The 
new facility is expected to employ 700 and 
will produce quality shirt fabrics. 


New York, N. Y.—Woodward, Bald- 
win & Co. Inc. announces it has been ap- 
pointed sole selling agent for the products 
of Erwins Mills Inc., Durham, N. C., and 
Victoria Cotton Mill, Rock Hill, S. C. The 
company also acts in the same capacity for 
Abney Mills, Greenwood, S. C., and the 
Monroe (Ga.) Cotton Mills. Headquarters 
will be at 43-45 Worth Street, New York 
City. 


New York, N. Y.—Arnall Mills of Sar- 
gent, Ga., manufacturer of cotton blankets, 
and Arnco Mills of Newnan, Ga., maker of 
part wool and blended blankets, have ap- 
pointed Joshua L. Baily & Co. Inc. the ex- 
clusive selling agent for their products. 
Frank J. Digney, who has handled the mer- 
chandising of these mills’ blankets for many 
years, has been elected vice-president of the 
Baily organization, and will. supervise the 
operation of its blanket department at the 
40 Worth Street office. 
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Portable 


should have. 


and |i2 feet of heavy extension cord 


Phone 22-5678 


Reed Brushing Machine 


Efficient - Low Priced 


We carry stock of all brushes and parts. 


It can be placed on any bench and attached to any light socket. 
rust, lint and dirt from reeds, it can be used for many other brushing and cleaning operation$, jBy using the impreg- 
nated rubber wheel, temple marks can be removed; shuttle points, etc., 
desire, you can put on a regular grinding wheel for general grinding purposes. 


A machine designed and built especially for the cleaning of reeds but—-A low-priced portable machine which every mill 


In addition to being a valuable machine for brushing 


can be polished up nicely— in fact, should you so 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Motor: 1/3 H.P., 110/220 volts, 1725 R.P.M., Repulsion Induction single phase, sieeve bearing, equipped with Sentinel breaker snap switch 


gr equipped with bushings 15/16" diameter mounted in ball bearings, equipped with Alemite fittings. Spindie speed 1725 R.P.M. 
Belts (2) Double Drive. Space required only approximately 12°'x20". Shipping weight 68 pounds. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED COMPANY, INC. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


RICE IMPROVED DOBBY BARS 


The improved bar with clear peg holes and eyes that will 
not twist. Made of thoroughly air dried stock. 


Other Loom Supplies 


HARRIS “HEAVY DUTY” 
LUG STRAP 


PICK-ARM STRAPS 


WIRECORE” 
LOOM CORD 


FIBRE AND LEATHER 
ADJUSTING STRAPS 


DOBBY PEGS 


SPECIAL BRAIDED 
LOOM CORDS 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN COMPANY 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Representatives 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates 
P.O. Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C 


Jefferson Bldg. 
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JENKINS RENEEDLING CO., Inc. 


(Owned and Operated by Geo. W. Rhyne and Jack Simmons ) 


World's Largest Textile Reneedling Works 


Reneedling & Textile Sheet Metal Works 


Half Laps, Top Combs for Cotton & Wool Combers 
Faller Bars for Warner & Swasey Pin Drafters 


Card Screens for All Types of Cards, Bar & Perforated 
Cylinders for Spinning & Twisting Frames 
Comber Tins, Aspirators and Dampers 


Reneedling Plant — Dial 5-0522 


Metalworking Plant — Dial 8911 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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EQUIPMENT - 


W. & S. Filling Mix Unit 


lling mix unit. 


Warner & Swasey Co. recently announced 
that it is adding to its line of textile equip- 
ment a hiling mix unit functioning as an 
integral part of the Warner & Swasey-Sul- 
zer weaving machine, which will blend al 
ternate single strands of yarn at the rate of 
approximately 240 picks per minute. The 
unit is available for all new installations of 
the Warner & Swasey-Sulzer weaving ma 
chine, and can be easily added to such ma- 
chines now in operation in: the held 

This new unit uses a two-package hiling 
mix and takes one pick at a time, alternat 
ing between the yarns. This makes possibl: 
desired blending as to quality or color at a 
rate of operation which the company claims 
is almost twice as fast as is performed by 
equipment which has been conventionally 
used for this purpose. 

What has been accomplished in this new 
improvement is simply that the feeder which 
holds the yarn and feeds it to the activ 
shuttle has been changed trom a single to 
a double unit. Two feeder gripper springs 
are mounted on a single plate, one feeder 
gripper directly above the other. In addition 
to the normal horizontal motion of th: 
feeder, vertical motion has been added 
which brings first the top feeder into ope: 
ating position and then the bottom feeder. 
This makes it possible to teed yarn from 
two packages into the weaving machine on 
an alternate single strand pick and _ pick 
basis 

“This new unit,” Charles J. Stilwell, 
president of Warner & Swasey, said, ‘opens 
up new fields for the Warner & Swasey- 
Sulzer weaving machine. It is becoming 
more important every day, in many textile 
helds, that the fibers be evenly and equally 
disbursed throughout the fabric. Mixing the 
filling by single picks reduces to a mini 
mum the possibility of variations in yarns 
showing up as imperfections in the finished 
cloth. Single strand blending eliminates the 
so-called bareness or filling bars that are 
sometimes troublesome if filling is mixed 
two picks at a time. It also provides more 
flexibility and broader possibilities in blend- 
ing of two colors. 
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SUPPLIES -— SERVICES 


“Our filling mix unit minimizes the ef- 
tect of variations im yarns, variations in 
color, assures more uniform quality, facilt- 
tates the use of color combinations, and 
does all these things at the operating rate 
which our weaving machine has been de 
signed to maintain. 

As part of the new filling mix unit there 
is incorporated a pick-back attachment hi 
which the harness motion and take-up mo 
tion can be reversed without moving any 
other part of the machine. If the yarn 
breaks, the operator merely presser a levet 
and the machine automatically moves back 
to where it was when the yarn broke. This 
Saves Operator time and eliminates p ssibili 


(Request Item No. A-1) 


LMV Vertical Moter Base 


ries oft error 


ee. 


A spinning frame drive that has been 


successful for many years in one Pennsy! 
vania mill is now being offered to the in- 
dustry. The outstanding feature of this 
drive is the motor base which provides a 
minimum of six-inch vertical motor adyust- 
ment. This great amount of vertical motion 
permits rapid change of driving wheels that 
are used with endless V-belts or chains 

For instance, when a V-belt motor pulley 
is to be changed, the center distance be- 
tween shafts is reduced by turning the one 
adjusting screw and the slack of the belts 
thus provided permits slipping the belts 
easily off the motor sheave. The motor 
sheave is removed and one of another diam- 
eter installed. The slack belts are put in 
the grooves of the new sheave. Then the 
motor base is adjusted to tighten helts for 
the proper operating tension. 

Where infinite speed variation of the 
cylinder shaft is desirable, several types of 
spring-loaded or thread adjustment vari- 
pitch V-belt motor sheaves can be used. 
Supplier will be glad to furnish complete 
drives or bases without drives. 

Since vertical motion permits mounting 
of motor directly above drive shaft, on 
many types of spinning frames the motor 


LITERATURE 


and base can be set directly on top of and 
on the inner side of the spinning frame and 
no further structural support members are 
required 

Of the 120 drives operating successfully, 
they are installed on spinning frames of 
various vintage—foreign and domestic and 
are also on a few modern twisters. For that 
matter the base can be used for motor. drive 
adjustment on any machine within its power 
range. In addition to saving floor space on 
process machines, it also saves on size of 
machine frame or support so that there are 
also savings on machine frame machinery 
and material 

The base is made of steel and is so rug 
gedly constructed there is no vibration or 
tilt of the motor or base at any setting 
Base shown is for use with 7.5 horsepower 
motor, 1,800 r.p.m. or frame 284 which 
also houses electric motor of five horse 
power, 1,200 r.p.m., 
900 r.p.m 


or three horsepower 


The center adjusting screw can be short- 
ened where the full six-inch movement is 
not required. Supports and remote controls 
can be furnished. Other sizes are being de 
veloped by the manufacturer, Quinten J 
Reynolds 

(Request Item No. A-2) 


Versa-Mil Machining Units 


Versa-Mil at work. 


The portable precision machining units 
built by Versa-Mil Co. now make practical 
virtually any machining work in even the 
smallest shops. A shop with no machine 
tool other than a lathe can now do the 
work of vertical and longitudinal millers. 
boring mills, cylindrical, internal and sur- 
face grinders, thread millers, tool and cut- 
ter grinders, keyseaters and shapers, and 
many unusual machining jobs for which no 
standard machine tool is particularly adapt- 
ed. For each additional machine tool, such 
as a milling machine or planer, numerous 
other machining functions are added. 

Where weight and space are limited, 
such as shipboard machine shops, Versa-Mil 
is used by such fleets as Standard Oil Co.. 
Cities Service, National Bulk Carriers. Sin- 
clair Oil, and the United States Navy. A 
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lathe, a drill press, and a Versa-Mil equip 
the shop to perform practically any machin- 
ing duty, with Versa-Mil adding less than 
300 pounds of weight and stored in a space 
less than five cubic feet 

In maintenance shops the requirements 
of. range of work are very wide, but the 
frequency of use of each of the various 
types of machine tools is often not great 
enough to justify the large expense. Here 
again, Versa-Mil is providing a means to 
equip a shop fully, and at a cost only a 
small part of those large tools it replaces. 
Armstrong Cork, American Can, Westing- 
house Electric,. and United States Gypsum 
are typical of firms who are extending the 
use of Versa-Mil throughout their many 
shops situated at numerous tactories 

Versa-Mil consists of motor driven basic 
units which mill, drill and bore, and acces- 
sorties which provide all its many other 
machining functions. While: it is often 
mounted on other machine tools to enlarge 
their capacity, it is also used as a portable 
machine tool independent of any other. In 
such use it can machine parts much too 
large and heavy to be carried by the avail- 
able machine tools, or even brought into 
small machine shops. 

Each of its many machining functions 
produces tolerances and finished equal to 
heavy, non-portable, single-purpose machine 
tools. It is being successfully used in air- 
craft and aircraft engine manufacturing by 
such firms as General Electric, Grumman, 
and Curtiss-Wright. 

Because of its rigidity and efficiency, it 
will remove metal at a surprisingly profit- 
able rate, as shown by its use in shipbuild- 
ing and repair and military tank and loco- 
motive manufacturing. Such firms as Todd 
Shipyards, Bethlehem Steel, Newport News 
Shipbuilding, and Baldwin Locomotive are 
using Versa-Mil extensively 

Versa-Mil is made in a range of sizes 
and motor capacities adapted to any shop's 
use. In each capacity its versatility and 
range of use is the same. It is used on 
lathes as small as 11-inch swing and 30- 
inch length between centers, as well as 
lathes, boring mills and planers handling 
work weighing many tons. 

In all those machine shops limited in 
space, or in amount Of equipment, a means 
is now available to do close tolerance ma- 
chining at profitable rates, to produce prac- 
tically any part of any size that is made by 
milling, drilling, boring, grinding or shap 
ing. More detailed information concerning 
Versa-Mil may be obtained on request to 
this publication. (Request Item No. A-3) 


Saco-Lowell Circulars 


Saco-Lowell Shops recently made avail- 
able to the industry two new circulars de- 
scribing its No. 15 opener and its Duo-Roth 
drafting element for spinning. Both circu- 
lars are generously illustrated with photo- 
graphs and schematic drawings of equip- 
ment described. 

The No. 15 opener, the circular states, 
will be most effective in removing trouble- 
some grasses, sticks, large leaf particles, and 
similar impurities. Stock processed through 
the opener always reaches the card in a con- 
dition characterized by more loftiness, less 
waste and smaller aggregates. These desir- 
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without 
added operating costs or mechanical compli- 
cations, the circular adds. 

The circular describing the Duo-Roth 
drafting element lists six distinct advan- 
tages: (1) 50 per cent increase in draft; 
(2) higher yarn strength and evenness; 
(3) flexibility; (4) less cleaning; (5) no 
cage wear; and (6) easily applied. The 
Saco-Lowell Duo-Roth drafting units re- 
place the middle top roll and control roll 
used in the standard single-belt Roth system. 

(Request Item No. A-4) 
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Miniature Towmotor Truck 


A small working model of the Towmoto: 
Model 480-P fork lift truck has been de- 
veloped to help industry plan and work 
out materials handling and warehousing 
problems on a scale basis. The model, an 
exact replica of the famous Towmotor "One 
Man Gang,” has many of the features of 
its prototype. The forks may be raised or 
lowered; the mast tilts, and the model rolls 
on rubber tires that are, in miniature, iden- 
tical to those used on the big standard 
trucks. 

The Towmotor model has been carefully 
designed and produced from steel and plas- 
tic for ruggedness and strength. It is eight 
inches long to the tips of the forks, five and 
one-quarter inches high to the top of the 
mast, and two and three-quarters inches 
wide. While designed to serve as a handy 
planning tool for materials handling execu- 
tives, its uses are not limited to this pur- 
pose. This unique replica is finding its way 
to the desks of top management to become 
an attention-getting paper weight and desk 
item. Greatest demand however, seems to 
come from the younger set. Inquiries and 
orders for the fork lift truck are often ac- 
companied with a note saying in effect, 
“this ts not for me, but for my youngster.’ 

Inquiries concerning availability of the 
miniature Towmotor should be addressed ‘to 
Towmotor Corp., care of this publication 

(Request Item No. A-5) 


New Variable Speed Drive 


T. B. Wood's Sons Co. recently added a 
new variable speed drive to its line of 
mechanical power transmission equipment 
This drive incorporates many new and ex- 
clusive features not found in similar vari- 
able speed drives, the company states. 

The company lists these features as: (1 ) 
l'p to three-to-one speed range ratio. (2) 
The first wide range single groove stationary 
control variable pitch sheave with both 
flanges moving simultaneously. (3) New 
notched belt construction gives higher horse- 
power capacity for single-belt drive—five to 
20 horsepower motors. (4) Simplified de- 
sign provides positive clamping of the two 
adjustable flanges eliminating fretting cor- 
rosion; flanges are quickly and easily re- 
leased for making speed changes. (5) Single 
wide belt gives maximum horsepower effi- 


ciency; eliminates problem of maintaining 
matched belts and matched grooves for équa! 
power distribution. (6) Less shaft overhang. 
(7) Single adjusting screw easily accessible 
at either end of the sheave. (8) No grease 
hitting or oil cups, therefore, no preventive 
maintenance needed. (9) Gives a variety of 
speed changes best suited for your product 
Or Operation. 

Bulletin No. 796, describing the unit, is 
available on request to the company through 
this journal. (Request Item No. A-G6) 


New Fire Extinguisher 


a? 
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Alfeo Model PDC-20. 


A new line of air pressurized Alfco dry 
chemical fire extinguishers has just been an- 
nounced by American - LaFrance - Foamite 
Corp. The new line consists of Models 
PDC-5, 20 and 30, the model numbers des- 
ignating the capacities by weight of the dry 
chemical. Model illustrated is No. 20 

The special feature of these new extin- 
guishers is that when hre hits, they are 
ready to stop it. Simply pull pin and squeeze 
lever. No gadgets to operate, no last minute 
pressurizing from a gas cartridge or cylin. 
der, no inverting, no bumping, no shut-off 
nozzle on the hose needed. 

Their fire-smothering efficiency is aided 
by a scientifically designed Alfco discharge 
nozzle which fans the dry chemical outward 
and downward in wide pattern and with 
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great density. Their 150 (plus 25 minus 0) 
psi. air (or nitrogen) pressure maintains 
an excellently uniform duration of the Alfco 
dry chemical discharge pattern. When par- 
tially operated, they can be left standing 
without loss of air pressure, should a fire 
reflash before the extinguishers are re- 
cha rged 

The Alfco dry chemical valve is com- 
pletely new also. It is ruggedly built. No 
special tools needed. Contains few parts. 
Equipped with safety relief valve. Complete 
valve and siphon tube assembly removes as 
a single unit for recharging. They're water- 
tight, and non-corrosive. Tested for vibra- 
tion and for operation at temperatures from 
minus 40° F. to plus 150° F. An Alfco 
moistening trap provides for pressurizing 
with air. They are approved by Underwrit- 
rs’ Laboratories for Class B and C fires. 

The manufacturer will supply free illus- 
trated literature and full details of their 
special features, upon request. 

(Request Item No. A-7) 


Igepon TE-42 


The Antara Chemicals Division of Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corp. announces it is now 
producing a 26 per cent active slurry form 
of Igepon made from tallow. This is the 
first tallow-based synthetic detergent ever 
oftered in commercial quantities. Because 
of its high performance at lowest possible 
cost, the new Igepon TE-42 promises many 
new uses in broad fields of application. 
For technical data and a sample of Igepon 
TE-42, write to Antara Chemicals Division, 
General Dyestuff, care of this journal. 

(Request Item No. A-8) 


Whitin Roto-Drafter 


Whitin Machine Works has developed an 
entirely new machine, the Roto-Drafter, to 
increase the flexibility of its American sys- 
tem equipment. It is designed to perform 
the processing originally performed on top 
by draw frames and later by intersecting 
gills or pin drafters. The new machine per- 
torms what is essentially both a drawing 
and drafting operation on top, and produces 
a more even sliver for the subsequent roving 
trames and will permit maximum utilization 
of the latter. 

The machine is described as one of the 
most flexible types of machinery every pro- 
duced for the process in question because 
it can be quickly converted to a wide range 
drawing frame, tentatively named Roller- 
Drafter, by any mill mechanic in about half 
an hour. When used as a Roto-Drafter, this 
new machine has as its essential feature a 
curcular cylinder covered with pins whose 
angular position relative to the cylinder 
surface changes to control the fibers as they 
are drawn from the delivery rolls and re- 
leased to the front rolls. The machine has 
four deliveries and has approximately the 
same floor space requirements as the stand- 
ard draw frame. Special creels are provided 
for either cans or ball. Wool, synthetic or 
blended fibers can be processed in lengths 
from two to nine inches. 

The cylindrical drafting unit can be 
quickly removed from each of the four heads 
and replaced by drawing rolls. When equip- 
ped with drawing rolls, it will process cot- 
ton, synthetic or blended fibers from one to 
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nine inches. Due to its unusual design, two 
deliveries can be run with pins as a Roto- 
Drafter, and two delivers on the same frame 
can be run as a Roller-Drafter. Also, two 
deliveries can be rum as a breaker section 
and the other two as intermediate or finisher 
section. This applies to its use either as a 
Roto-Drafter or a Roller-Drafter. This fea- 
ture will be of importance to mills in. main- 
taining balanced production. In addition to 
its flexibility, this machine will provide for 
higher production, greatly increased range 
of sliver weights processed and produced, 
and minimal maintenance costs. 

A product of Whitin research, this new 
machine has been successfully tested in sev- 
eral mills on a wide range of fibers and 
blends. It will be on public display for the 
first time at the American Textile Machinery 
Exhibition in the Whitin booth, at Atlantic 
City, April 26-30, 1954. 

(Request Item No. A-9) 


Anti-Vibration Floor Pad 


A new anti-vibration floor pad, to absorb 
the poundings of heavy industrial equip- 
ment, is announced by Clark-Cutler-McDer- 
mott Co. Made of cork and fibre, the com- 
pany states the new and re-usable pads can 
take pressures up to 4,000 pounds a square 
inch and will not deteriorate or crumble 
even if soaked in machine oil. They can be 
splashed constantly with grease and still 
won't become soggy and slip, the company 
claims. 

The new pads are made of layers of cork 
and sisal fibre impregnated with Bakelite 
vinyl resin. They can be slipped under a 
machine and need no fastening to the floor. 
Vibrations of heavy equipment, Clark-Cutler 
says, just cause the waffle-grid construction 
of the pad to grasp the floor more firmly. 
They can be picked up and re-used over and 
over again. A company ofhcial states that 
the pads will pay for themselves in labor 
chores alone when equipment has to be 
moved about or relocated 

(Request Item No. A-10) 


New National Aniline Items 


National Aniline Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. recently announced 
the addition of three new items to its line: 
National Chromolan Green BL, National 
Red AL Salt, and National Naccogene Yel- 
low GS Powder. 

National Chromolan Green BL 1s the lat- 
est addition to National's line of non-dust- 
ing, pre-metallized acid dyes. It produces, 
on wool, bluish green shades of moderate 
brightness. It is especially recommended for 
dyeing un-neutralized carbonized pieces, and 
other woolen pieces in a highly acidic con 
dition including materials that have been 
acid chlorinated. It possesses good light fast- 
ness and very good fastness to steaming, 
carbonizing, acids, acid persipration, cold 
and sea water spotting and rubbing. This 
product will be found suitable for coloring 
carpet yarn, knitting yarns for hosiery, 
sweaters and bathing suits, and also for 
dyeing ladies dress goods. 

National Red AL Salt, a stable diazonium 
salt derived from anthraquinone, is another 
addition to National's line of fast color 
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salts. It is used to develop the various Na- 
tional naphthol varying shades of red, scar- 
let, yellow and brown. It can be applied to 
cotton and rayon in the form of raw stock, 
yarn or piece goods, in open tubs, pressure 
dyeing machinery, on the jig or reel, or by 
the continuous padding method. This prod- 
uct’s salient characteristic is its outstanding 
light fastness, being rated very good to ex- 
cellent for most combinations. Materials 
colored with National Red AL Salt will 
withstand vigorous laundering and can be 
resin finished for crease resistance with prac- 
tically no change in shade or light fastness. 
National Naccogene Yellow GS Powder 
is a new addition to National's line of sta- 
bilized azoic dyes. It produces, when printed 
on cotton and rayon, pure greenish shades 
of yellow. It has very good stability and 1s 
compatible with starch-tragacanth printing 
pastes. This product possesses good light 
fastness and very good fastness to rubbing. 
hot pressing, boiling soap or soda, peroxide 
bleaching, washing, perspiration and sea 
water. It can also be printed along with the 
leuco vat ester dyes such as the National 
Solvats, for the production of launderable 

multi-color prints. 
(Request Item No. A-11) 


Automatic Boiler Bulletin 


A new four-page folder just completed 
describes Powermaster packaged automatic 
boilers in 17 sizes from 15 through 500 
horsepower for steam process as well as 
steam and hot water heating service. The 
front cover of the bulletin describes the 
advantages of packaged automatic boilers 
contrasted with equipment of conventional 
design, Outstanding constructional and oper- 
ational advantages of Powermaster—three- 
pass design, forced draft, automatic con- 
trols—are described and pictured. The fir- 
ing equipment for light and heavy oils as 
well as gas is described in the Orr & Sem- 
bower Voriflow air-atomizing oil burner 
and pre-mix gas burner designs. Several 
installation photographs are reproduced em- 
phasizing various fuel-firing arrangements. 
A list of typical installations in 46 states 
and a number of foreign countries is classi- 
hed by industry. Write Orr & Sembower 
Inc., care of this journal, tor a copy with- 
out obligation. (Request Item No. A-12) 
Enlarged Insulation Handbook 

An enlarged, up-to-date fourth edition of 
the specihers’ handbook, “Mineral Wool 
Insulation Specifications and Standards,” 
has just been compiled and published by 
the Industrial Mineral Fiber Institute Inc 
of New York City. Bound in a tough, flexi. 
ble cover for long use on design tables and 
in the field, the handbook is designed to 
guide buyers, engineers, plant superintend. 
ents, specification writers and contractors 
in properly selecting materials and applica- 
tion practices for government contracts and 
as a basis for insulation specification within 
industry itself. 

The 24 specifications and standards in the 
insulation handbook include seven by the 
A.S.T.M., two by the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission, eight federal specifications and 
three commercial standards. Four military 
specifications on mineral wool blankets, 
blocks and boards, felts, and insulating ce- 


ment had not been issued at the time the 
previous edition of the handbook was pub- 
lished. 

Each specification is listed in the index 
under type of mineral wool insulation 
(there are eight basic types) and type of 
service (high or low temperature). Specih 
cations by each of the five sources are 
placed together in tabbed sections. Among 
the subjects helpful in specifying and in- 
stalling mineral wool insulations for most 
satisfactory and reliable performance are: 
types of products, physical characteristics, 
selection, standard dimensions, temperature 
use limits, recommended thicknesses, auxil- 
iary materials, application techniques and 
test methods. (Request Item No. A-13) 


New Manheim Catalog 


An eight-page catalog on the new, pat- 
ented Veelos TD and TE adjustable V-belt 
tor D and E belted drives has been pub- 
lished by Manheim Mfg. & Belting Co. The 
new TD and TE Veelos which, it ts said 
materially reduces installation and opera 
tion costs on big drives, is fully illustrated 
and described. 

The newly-designed studs, cup washers 
and T-screws of the patented Veeclos TD 
and TE V-belt are illustrated in detail. 
Other pages explain installation and opera- 
tion characteristics of this new V-belt. 
These include directions on how to measure 
how to couple and uncouple and how to 
install. A V-belt length table, showing co: 
rect lengths for Veelos adjustable V-belts, 
compared with endless V-belts, is included. 
Typical drives equipped with Veclos TD 
and TE V-belts are shown. A copy of this 
new catalog will be sent upon request. 

(Request Item No. A-14) 


Fist Bundle fiber Taster 


Scott-Clemson flat bundle fiber tester. 


At the textile division conference of the 
American Society for Quality Control, to be 
held Feb. 4-7 at N. C. State College, Ral. 
eigh, N. C., Scott Testers Inc. will have an 
exhibit centering around the Scott-Clemson 
flat bundle fiber tester. This equipment 
provides new advances in the evaluation of 
cotton fibers by the flat-bundle method: 
(1) applies constant rate of load to sample: 
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(2) sample gauge length may be varied 
from 0 to 10 mm; (3) motor driven, with 
control for either single tensile test or con- 
tinuous hysteresis cycles; (4) breaking load 
and elongation are recorded instantly with- 
out lag; (5) produces a permanent record, 
reading directly in grams, useful for filing 
and reference. 

For this reason it is of especial interest 
to the textile division conference which is 
a group of textile technologists working 
toward the establishment of quality control 
methods for evaluating textiles for uniform- 
ity of processing. In attendance represent- 
ing Scott Testers Inc., whose home office is 
at Providence, R. L., will be John Har- 
greaves, manager of Scott Testers (South- 
ern) Inc., Southern service, parts and sup- 
plies organization at Spartanburg, S. C., 
and John Klinck, Scott Testers sales repre- 
sentative whose headquarters are at North 
Augusta, S. C. (Request Item No. A-15) 


lon Exchange Bulletin 


What is ion exchange? How and where 
is it serving industry? For the novice or 
for those in need of a refresher course, a 
new 16-page illustrated bulletin, ‘““Amberlite 
lon Exchange,’ gets back to fundamentals 
and answers these questions. By relating 
ion exchange technology to familiar exam- 
ples, the bulletin offers a readily understood 
explanation of this relatively new unit oper- 
ation and its growing domain. 

Fundamental ion exchange processes are 
described with the aid of a full page of 


two-color drawings. In the introductory sec- 
tion is a brief history of synthetic resin ion 
exchange development as well as explana- 
tory material on regeneration and deioniza- 
tion. 

In the application section, the field is 
broken down into 13 process types: water 
conditioning for industry and home; re- 
moval of metal ion contaminants, recovery 
of metallic ions; recovery and purification 
of organic bases; deacidification of solu- 
tions; recovery of acidic constituents; ad- 
justment of metal ion concentration; cataly- 
sis by acid and bases; fractionation of ionic 
constituents; the conversion of salts by dou- 
ble decomposition; analysis, deionization; 
pharmaceutical and medical uses. Within 
each group, examples show how ion ex- 
change is solving specific industry prob- 
lems. 

Copies of the bulletin are available on 
request by addressing this publication. 

(Request Item No. A-16) 


New R/M V-Belt 


Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., Manhattan 
rubber division, has introduced an improv- 
ed “super-power’ V-belt which, the com- 
pany says, has a horsepower capacity aver- 
age of 40 per cent over standard V-belts. 


The company states that in addition to 
providing 40 per cent greater horsepower 
Capacity on existing drives, the belt, known 
as the R/M Super-Power V-belt, lasts rela- 
tively longer than standard V-belts. On new 
drives, narrower sheaves may be used, sav- 


BUTT-SEAMING 
SEWING THREAD 


For Cloth Room Stitchers and 
Bleachery Sewing 


ing space, because fewer belts are required 
for the same power demands. The new belt 
also has practically no stretch, virtually 
eliminating belt matching problems. 


Tests in which this belt was run against 
standard makes, the company says, show it 
gives longer service where existing standard 
V-belt drives are underbelted or unsatistac- 
tory, withstanding shock with greater elas- 
tic resistance, and requiring less take-up 
maintenance and fewer V-belt replacements. 

The belt has the same advantages of 
smooth running performance claimed for 
Manhattan's Condor V-Belt, but its design 
incorporates a new super-strength synthetic 
Strength member for greater power. The 
new belt's construction is of all synthetic 
rubber, and is also oil-proof, non-spark and 
heat-resistant. Descriptive tolder No. 6628 
is available on request. 

(Request Item No. A-17) 


Penco Magnesium Yard Ramp 


Meeting the needs for mobile loading 
docks, the new Penco magnesium yard ramp 
is a “mevable loading dock’ that can be 
placed where and when you want it by 
one-man operation. The new Penco yard 
ramp is sturdily built of lightweight mag- 
nesium .raised diamond surface plate, for 
rugged high-speed materials handling with 
every degree of safety to operators and 
equipment. 

Made in two sizes, 60 and 70 inches 
wide, and in six capacities from 4,000 to 
16,000 pounds, with either fixed wheels or 
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hydraulic lift, it is adjustable within a 38 
to 5$5-inch range. A curved side rail fea- 
tures the entire length of the ramp on both 
sides. 

Designed to save manpower and loading 
time hours, the new Penco yard ramp per- 
mits truck loading and car loading from 
ground level; it can be wheeled right up 
to freight car, truck or trailer and loading 
or unloading operations start at once. Full 
information can be obtained from this pub- 
lication. (Request Item No. A-18) 


Babcock & Wilcox Folder 


A new folder, designed to be of asistance 
to engineers involved in the selection of 
stainless tubing and pipe for corrosion re- 
sistance applications, has been issued by the 
tubular products division of Babcock & 
Wilcox Co. Known as Bulletin TDC 160, 
the eight-page folder contains information 
on the comparative corrosion resistance of 
stainless steels to corrosive media. It pre- 
sents pertinent data on six widely used 
stainless tubing steels and several hundred 
corrosive media at various temperatures and 
concentrations. Copies of this helpful data 
folder are available free upon request. 

(Request Item No. A-19) 


Card Clothing Folder 


The first of a series of four-page folders 
entitled “Carding Is The Foundation For 
Quality”’ is currently being offered by Ash- 
worth Bros. Inc., which manufactures 
clothing for cotton, wool, worsted, silk 
and rayon cards, as well as clothing for 
napping and brushing machinery. The firm 
also offers lickerin and garnet wire, re- 
clothes lickerins and top flats, and is sole 
distributor for Platts metallic wire 

The initial folder in the series includes a 
page of tips for mill application of card 
clothing, including sections on preparing 
the card for clothing and the actual appli- 
cation of clothing. Copies of the folder may 
be secured through this magazine by filling 
in the “Want Something?” coupon on 
Page 87 of this issue and mailing it to 
TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C. (Request Item No. A-20) 


New Clark Truck Line 


The Clark Equipment Co. began the new 
year by announcing a complete new line of 
powered hand trucks for materials handling. 
Designated the Powrworker 26 line, these 
trucks are the result of a very thorough 
analysis of user requirements and develop- 
ment through several years of field experi- 
ence. Highlights of the Powrworker 26 in- 
clude a short over-all length, maximum 
load stability, and several distinctive safety 
features. 

The Powrworker 26 has an over-all 
length shorter than any other standard 
truck on the market, according to Clark. 
This was accomplished by reducing the 
maximum “lost length’ to 26 inches. This 
results in a truck only 26 inches longer 
than the length of the load which can be 
carried. 

A low center of gravity, giving the truck 
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a high degree of load stability, was gained 
by locating the battery in an underslung 
position close to the floor. Stability is in- 
creased by the use of a drive wheel 10) 
inches in diameter and six inches wide, 
driven by a high torque, series wound mo- 
tor geared directly to the drive wheel axle 
through a double reduction of spur gears. 
All gears are drop-forged alloy steel, heat 
treated and crown shaved for quietness and 
long life. The complete gear train is mount- 
ed on ball and roller bearings and operates 
in a totally enclosed housing in a bath of 
oil. 

All hand trucks in the Powrworker 26 
line can be ridden by the operator. The 
complete line includes low lift pallet and 
platform trucks in both 4,000 and 6,000- 
pound capacities; telescopic tilting fork 
trucks in four base capacities of 1,500, 
2,000 and 3,000 pounds, all at 24-inch cen- 
ter line or 48-inch load length; as well as a 
walk-it or ride tractor designed for either 
slow or high travel speeds. 

(Request Item No. A-21) 


Fischer & Porter Catalog 


A new catalog (two-color, 20 pages) 
describing process control instruments avail- 
able for immediate shipment is announced 
by Fischer & Porter Co. The catalog lists a 
variety of flow meters, recorders, controll- 
ers, pressure regulators, sight flow indica- 
tors, and chemical feeders, giving discounts 
from list price as well as additional quan- 
tity discounts. Complete instrument specifi- 
cations are clearly set forth. Sizing nomo- 
graphs for the two most common types of 
Flowrator meters are also given covering 
both liquid and gas service. Write to Fisch- 
er & Porter, care of this publication, for 
Catalog 2. (Request Item No. A-22 


Lurex Multi-Color Yarn 


Development of multi-color metallic yarn, 
first of its kind in the textile industry, was 
announced recently by the Lurex division 
of Dobeckmun Co. at a press luncheon at 
the Columbia University Club in New 
York. 

Ennis P. Whitley, vice-president in 
charge of sales, said that the new yarn will 
be offered to mills for use in apparel for 
men, women and children, in drapery and 
upholstery fabrics, and in fabrics for the 
automotive industry. Production at present 
is limited, but by June, current capacity 
will be expanded to meet volume business. 


The new multi-color yarn is a refinement 
of the solid color Lurex yarns which Do- 
beckmun has marketed widely since the end 
of World War I. Like the previous yarns, 
it is non-tarnishing, washable and dryclean- 
able. It has the superior lightfast properties 
inherent in solid color Lurex. 


The gravure colors of the new yarn are 
applied on specially designed equipment, 
perfected by Dobeckmun research technolo- 
gists. The range of color combinations pos- 
sibly is virtually limitless although initial 
production will be limited to a number of 
stock yarns. Mr. Whitley also said that 
yarns styled to specifications of individual 
mills and manufacturers will be offered. 


Arthur Gould, Lurex sales manager, said 
that the new vari-colored yarn makes possi- 


ble a completely new range of patterns and 
designs. new yarn,” he said, ‘enables 
fabric designers and stylists to get away 
from the straight-line effect in warp and 
filling that has dominated the use of solid 
color yarn. Now, restrictions on colors and 
patterns are limited only by the imagination 
of the designer.”’ Mr. Gould showed sam- 
ples of the yarn and fabrics in which it is 
used 

The multi-color Lurex will first be offer- 
ed in the 1/64-inch width, with other sizes 
to be added later. It is available either 
“flat,” or “supported,” that is, with threads 
of other fibers wound around Lurex as a 
core. Lurex may be used with any other 
fiber—cotton, silk, rayon, acetate, wool, 
nylon, or the new science fibers 

The new yarn, like other forms of Lurex, 
handles readily on standard mill equipment 
for all types of woven and knitted goods, 
Mr. Gould declared. He said that extensive 
tests, conducted on a commercial scale, have 
been quite successful. 


Mr. Whitley said that the metallic yarns 
industry in this country has expanded con- 
siderably. since the first Lurex was devel- 
oped in 1940. Production was deferred dur- 
ing World War II, but growth since 1946 
has been steady. Lurex is now offered in 
widths ranging from 3/64ths to 1/100ths 
inches. Originally made only in gold, sil- 
ver and copper, the yarn is now available 
in a wide range of solid tones, from pri- 
mary colors through subtler shades like gun 
metals and bronze. Last Fall, a new group 
of “porcelain” colors — subdued, opaque 
pastels—was successfully introduced. 

With the new multi-color yarn, Lurex is 
now available in virtually any conceivable 
color or color combination. 

(Request Item No. A-23) 


New Small Capacity Machine 


A new stainless steel paddle wheel dyeing 
machine has recently been announced by 
Klauder Weldon Giles Machine Co. This 
new small capacity machine is available for 
small lot dyeing, and especially useful for 
laboratory experimental and control work, 
as well as special lot dye jobs. The machine 
is ideal for handling small production runs 
such as would be found in thread dyeing 
and in small lot custom dyehouses. 


As in the large paddle wheel machine, 
extremely rigid construction is provided by 
individual paddles in the paddle wheel set 
into milled grooves and welded; splash cov- 
ers protect motor and drive mechanism, 
and a heavy false bottom prevents danger 
of damage to goods or machine in the event 
of overloading. Full information available 
from Klauder Weldon Giles Machine Co. 
through this publication. 

(Request Item No. A-24) 


Industrial Rolls Data 


Textile engineers will find value in 
“Body Roll Deflections,”’ first report of a 
series dealing with basic engineering data 
of industrial rolls. Prepared by Rodney 
Hunt Machine Co., these reports are intend- 
ed to assist in the design and selection of 
rolls for specific plant applications. Report 
No. 1, listing the modulus of elasticity for 
seven different materials commonly used 
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for rolls, presents deflection equations and 
means of determining the moment of inertia 
in roll-body cross sections of hollow and 
solid rolls. Future reports will cover shaft 
size for given loads, relative strength of 
different shaft materials, safe stress in shafts, 
chemical resistance, temperature and speed. 

(Request Item No. A-25) 


Predetermined Counters 


Potter’s Model 244 counter. 


A new line of predetermined electronic 
counters specifically designed to meet difh- 
cult industrial requirements has just been 
announced by the Potter Instrument Co. Inc. 
of Great Neck, N. Y. Typical of the new 
200 series is the Model 244 shown. This 
unit, a dual-sequence counter, provides 
count ranges from one to 10,000 and count- 
ing rates to 60,000 per minute in each of 
two channels. Front panel rotary switches 
permit independent setting of each channel 
directly to the numbers to be predetermined. 
At the end of each predetermined channel 
count a control output is provided in the 


form of relay contact closure or a voltage 
pulse. Switching between channels and reset 
of the channels is automatic and instantane- 
ous. Twelve models in the series are offered 
and a variety of photo-electric, magnetic, 
impact, and stylus detectors are provided 
for installation in all types of machine sys- 
tems. (Request Item No. A-26) 


Coloroute Lubrication System 


The Coloroute plan—a new method of 
controlling every phase of industrial lubri- 
cation—has been announced by Alemtie, a 
division of Stewart-Warner Corp. With 
Coloroute, color symbols are utilized to 
control the selection, handling and applica- 
tion of all oils and greases from the “barrel 
to the bearings” of machines. The Colo- 
route plan originates in the oil room where 
each lubricant drum is color coded. Appli- 
cation units are color coded, also, to co- 
incide with the code adopted in the oil 
room. As each machine bearing in the plant 
is similarly color coded, the delays in selec- 
tion and mis-application of lubricants are 
avoided, In addition, the Coloroute plan of- 
fers a record of lubrication requirements for 
each bearing, machine, and plant. It provides 
a lubrication schedule covering lubricant and 
application frequency for each machine ser- 
viced. From these records, a check-up on 
lubrication requirements may be performed 
to determine the minimum amount of lubri- 
cants and equipment necessary to do the 
job correctly. To do the job, Alemite offers 
a Coloroute kit contaihing quick-drying 
lacquer in six colors in as many spray con- 
tainers; a set of stencils, each of different 


oils or greases, plus lubrication analysis 
sheets; master record cards and an oil room 
identification chart. The oiler transfers lubri- 
cant from the color marked sealed drum to 
the same color marked lubrication gun. In 
the plant, the gun is used only to lubricate 
those bearings marked with the same iden- 
tifying color. Frequency is determined by 
the shape of the symbol on the bearing. 
(Request Item No. A-27) 


Viscosity Measuring System 


A system which measures viscosity under 
industrial conditions is covered in a new 
technical report, TI 27-A-16b, published by 
the Foxboro Co. The equipment consists of 
a Brookfield Viscometran viscometer, trans- 
mitting electrical measurements of viscosity 
to a Foxboro capacity Dynalog instrument 
which indicates, records, controls or actu- 
ates an alarm. The four-page publication is 
helpful in understanding and applying the 
rotational viscometer in the control of 
product quality. Diagrams and text describe 
the viscometer, its operating principle and 
construction details. Specifications are also 
given for the Dynalog instrument, specially 
designed for the measurement of capacity 
with a 1,700-k.c. circuit. A section of ap- 
plication data covers the use of the system 
on Newtonian and non-Newtonian mate- 
rials. Depending on the nature of the mate- 
rial, viscosity can be measured continuously 
in the flow line or vessel, or in a sampling 
chamber, with accuracy equal to that of 
laboratory methods. Copies may be obtained 
by writing this magazine. 

(Request Item No. A-28) 


Sewing “She “Textile Tuductry 


Open Chattanooga Office 


General Dyestuff Corp. has opened a new 
sales office at 4301 Rossville Blvd., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., to service the Mid-South area. 
H. A. Webb, formerly on the sales staff of 
the Charlotte, N. C., office, has been placed 
in charge of the new Chattanooga office. The 
Chattanooga facility contains laboratory, of- 
hce and warehouse space 


Firm Not For Sale 


Rumors have been widely circulated to 
the effect that the J. C. Paddock Co. of 
Spartanburg, S. C., is being sold and going 
out of business. “These rumors are not true 
and are without foundation,” a company 
spokesman announced. “The J. C. Paddock 
Co. is not for sale and is not going out of 
business.” It is reported from a reliable 
source that the company is looking forward 
to a continued large volume of business 
during 1954 and has recently made some 
plant improvements in order to expedite its 
orders. 


The owner and manager of the business, 
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J. C. Paddock, is recuperating from an ill- 
ness and expects to be back in his office in 
the next two or three months and in his 


absence the administrative affairs of the 
company are being directed by his assistant, 
Miss Mae Cudd. Ray L. Freeman has re- 


HOLLISTER-MORELAND CO. INC.. distributor for Merrow Machine Co. in North 
and South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama, and for American Safety Table 
Co. in the Carolinas, recently occupied its new headquarters building on the Asheville 
highway near Spartanburg, 8. C. According to R. B. Moreland, president and treas- 
urer, the firm will now be in a position to offer better service to its customers, 
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cently assumed duties of production man- 
ager, and has wide experience in production 
engineering. 

Recently the Morris R. Copeland Co. of 
Grifhn, Ga. and Chattanooga, Tenn., was 
appointed sales agents for all of the South- 
ern states with the exception of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Virginia, and 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. of Green- 
ville, S. C.,.and Odell Mill Supply Co. of 
Greensboro, N. C., are the sales agents for 
the two Carolinas and Virginia. Sam E. 
Mabry, who has been the company’s factory 
representative for several years, continues in 
his capacity as factory representative work- 
ing with, the various sales agencies. 


Rodney Hunt Names Agent 


The Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, 
Mass., has announced the appointment of 
Industrial Heat Engineering Co., Greenville, 
S. C., as sales and service representative in 
the Southeastern states. This company will 
handle Rodney Hunt's complete line of tex- 
tile wet-finishing machinery, including con- 
tinuous bleaching ranges and Rangettes, 
continuous pad-steam dye ranges, Tensitrol 
rope and open-width washers, Tru-Shade 


dye becks, and textile rolls, as well as rolls 
for the plastics and paper industries. 


L. Vincent Neese, former Rodney Hunt 
salesman at Charlotte, N. C., has joined the 
Industrial Heat Engineering Co.'s organiza- 
tion. Tom Kitchen, sales manager of the or- 
ganization, was for a number of years South- 
ern salesman for Rodney Hunt. 


Cyanamid Managerial Changes 

K. C. Towe, president of American Cy- 
anamid Co., announces that several changes 
have been made in the managerial organiza- 
tion of the company, effective Jan. 1. Ken- 
neth H. Klipstein has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the newly-created research 
division of American Cyanamid Co. This 
division will be responsible for the opera- 
tion of the Stamford Research Laboratories 
under the direction of Dr. Dr. J. T. Thurs- 
ton. It will also supervise other research 
and development programs which are not 
the direct responsibility of operating divi- 
sions; and will co-ordinate these programs 
with related activities of the operating divi- 
sions. 

A new divsion known as the organic 
chemicals ‘division of American Cyanamid 
Co. has been organized. L. C. Duncan has 
been named general manager of this division 


HOWARD BROS., MANUFACTURER OF TUFFER CARD CLOTHING AND HAND 
CARDS, HAS PREPARED AN ATTRACTIVE AND NOVEL CABINET EXHIBIT OF 
SAMPLES FOR USE IN TEXTILE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Twenty different 
eard clothing samples (from the coarsest to the finest of wires), plus four hand 
cards, are contained in the cabinet which is presented free to the college. In the 
picture above, Harry C. Coley, president of Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., presents card 
clothing exhibit to President Martin J. Lydon (left) of Lowell Technological Institute. 

The idea of having actual samples of cotton and wool card clothing available for 
examination and inspection by the students while the subject of card clothing is 
under discussion has received the unqualified approval of textile college faculties. 
Not only does it increase the student's enthusiasm and interest, but it gives him a 
greater and more comprehensive understanding of the subject. The samples are so 
placed that they may easily be taken from the cabinet for close personal inspection. 
Presentation of these cabinets have already been made to Lowell Technological Insti- 
tute, Rhode Island School of Design and New Bedford Textile Institute and within a 
short time cabinets will be given to Clemson Agricultural School, Georgia Institute of 
Technology and Philadelphia Textile School. 


and V. E. Atkins, assistant general manager. 
The organic chemicals division will merge 
and consolidate the activities of the petro- 
chemicals division with those of the Calco 
Chemical Division. 


Another change has created the fine 
chemicals division with A. B. Clow as gen- 
eral manager and A. R. Loosli, assistant gen- 
eral manager. This division will operate the 
Princeton, N. J., plant (recently purchased 
from Heyden Chemical Co.). 

The new pigments division will be re- 
sponsible for the production and sale of 
titanium dioxide and other pigments for- 
merly handled by Calco. J. Allegaert has 
been named general manager and A. B. 
Hettrick, assistant general manager, of this 
division. 

In making the announcement, Mr. Towe 
pointed out that these changes made it pos- 
sible for S. C. Moody, vice-president, and 
Dr. R. C. Swain, vice-president, to devote 
all their time to general staff matters and to 
assist in the determination of company 
policy. Mr. Towe said that these changes 
were made to keep the organization in line 
with the continued growth of the company 
and to streamline management operations. 


Stevens Financial Corp. 


J. P. Stevens & Co. Inc. has formed 
Stevens Financial Corp. a new factoring 
firm, with Harry J. Delaney as its presi- 
dent. The new company is a wholly-owned 
subsidiary, and will engage in general fac- 
toring and other financing. Its 
operations and functions will be entirely 
separate from those of the parent company 
and the new firm will not factor J. P. 
Stevens 

Mr. Delaney will have complete charge of 
the new firm's operations. Its offices will be 
in the Stevens Building, 1460 Broadway 
New York City. 

Mr. Delaney resigned Dec. 31 as execu- 
tive vice-president, secretary and director of 
Meinhard & Co. Inc., after being with this 
company and its predecessors for almost 30 
years. 

Active in credit circles, he is a past presi- 
dent of the New York Institute of Credit 
and the New York Credit & Financial 
Management Association. Presently he is a 
member of advisory board of the 27th Street 
branch of Manufacturers Trust Co. and is 
on the executive board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


forms of 


Cyanamid Buys Plant Site 


American Cyanamid Co. recently acquired 
title to a 1,100-acre tract near Columbia, S. 
C., which is scheduled to become the site 
of a large new synthetic fiber plant. The 
site is located on the Congaree River at 
Dixiana. Cost of the purchase was estimated 
at about $200,000. Robert C. Swain, presi- 
dent, stated that the proposed new plant 
would produce a new acrylic fiber which 
has already been produced on a limited 
scale in a pilot plant. 


Setzer Appointed Agent 


Orr & Sembower Inc., Reading, Pa., has 
announced the appointment of Charles M. 
Setzer & Co., Charlotte, N. C., as sales and 
service representative handling Powermaster 
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packaged automatic boilers in central North 
Carolina and in the northern part of South 
Carolina. C. M. Setzer Jr. is in charge ot 
activities at the Charlotte headquarters and 
Rowe A. Mauney operates from Marion, 
N. C. Mail address is Box 1867, Charlotte 1, 
N. C. Powermaster packaged automatic boil- 
ers are manufactured in sizes from 15 horse- 
power to SOO horsepower for pressures to 
250 p.s.i. using oil or gas tuels. 


Sisalkraft Merger Announced 


The Sisalkraft Co. announces a merger 
with its manufacturing division, American 
Reenforced Paper Co., effective Jan. 4. The 
organization will be renamed American 
Sisalkraft Corp. The firm, which manutfac- 
tures a line of waterproof papers, insulation 
and box tape products, will move certain 
key personnel to its plant headquarters in 
Attleboro, Mass. Regional sales offices will 
remain in Chicago, New York and San Fran- 
says W. N. Stevenson, 
president, “will mean a more integrated, 


cisco. change,” 
efficient organization resulting in improved 
facilities for better service and better prod- 
One highlight of 
the move will be increased activity in mer 


ucts for our customers. 


chandising and research techniques. 


Rapids-Standard Expands 


The purchase of an interest in Keystone 
Conveyor Co. of Detroit, Mich., was an- 
nounced Jan. 13 by James R. Sebastian, 
president of Rapids-Standard Co. Inc.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Co. manufactures endless chain conveyors 
for broad application in industry. Rapids- 
Standard Co. Inc. has two plants manufac- 
turing the nationally known Rapistan brand 
of conveying equipment, including gravity 
and power belt conveyor, hand trucks, and 
industrial casters 

New name of the Detroit firm will be 
Rapistan-Keystone Inc. effective Feb. 1. 
The management and sales organization of 
the company will remain unchanged except 
for the addition of Nathan C. Snyder as 
secretary and Eugene Hummel as treasurer. 
William Beveridge continues as president 
and general manager of Rapistan-Keystone 
Inc. Geoffrey Coombes is sales manager. 


Keystone Conveyor 


New Emery Research Center 

Emery Industries Inc. has started construc- 
tion of a new $800.000 research center. Ad- 
jacent to its plant in Cincinnati, the new 
building will provide new and larger quar- 
ters for the departments of basic research, 
development, and chemical engineering. 

Constructed of brick, the two-story L- 
shaped structure will contain 30,000 square 
feet, and will house 28 individual labora- 
tories in one wing with several “‘applica- 
tion” laboratories in the basement. Equip- 
ment in the latter rooms is designed to 
evaluate an a plant scale all of Emery’s fatty 
acids, plasticizers, and textile oils in such 
end-use applications as plastics, textiles, 
soaps and detergents, molded products, 
alkyd resins, lube oils and greases, and 
metal working oils. 

The new building will allow expansion 
of Emery’s research facilities to accommo- 
date approximately 100 people. Additional 
wings can be added to house another 150. 
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CHECKING CHEMSTRAND’S FIRST NYLON—Mrs. G 
of nylon filament yarn prior to packing in cartons for shipment. This represents 
initial production from Chemstrand Corp.'s wholly-integrated plant at Pensacola, Fla., 
the first shipment having been made Dec. 23. The first small shipments of Chem- 
strand nylon will undergo a series of field evaluations under standard conditions. 
The plant will be started on a progressive production schedule over a period of a 
year or more, and upon completion will have a rated capacity of 50,000,000 pounds 


> 


illie 


Johnson checks bobbins 


The other wing will contain the research 
executive offices, library and conference 
rooms. Completion of construction is pre- 
dicted for late 1954. 


New Westvaco Divisions 


Westvaco chemical division, with head- 
quarters in Chrysler Building East, New 
York, will act as sales agent for the two 
newly-formed operating divisions of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp.: Westvaco 
chlor-alkali division and Westvaco mineral 
products division, Louis Neuberg, vice- 
president, chemical divisions, Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corp. announced re- 
cently. Donald C. Oskin, previously assist- 
ant manager of sales, Westvaco chemical di- 
vision, has been appointed manager of sales. 
“Our announcement of the formation of 
these two new operating divisions may not 
has sufficiently emphasized the continuing 
responsibility of Westvaco chemical division 
for the sale of all Westvaco chemicals re- 
gardless of where produced,” Mr. Neuberg 
stated 


Eastman Chemical Selling 
Firm's Acetate, Staple 


Eastman Chemical Products Inc., Kings- 
port, Tenn., is now acting as sales represen- 
tative for Tennessee Eastman Co. in the sale 
of Eastman acetate yarn and staple. For more 
than 20 years this function has been han- 
died by A. M. Tenney Associates Inc. East- 
man Kodak Co. acquired the Tenney firm 
in 1950. 


Personnel heretofore engaged in sales, 
sales promotion and fabric development 


functions of A. M. Tenney will serve in 
similar capacities for Eastman Chemical D1- 
vision offices at the locations which Tenney 
has maintained them Kingsport, Tenn.; 
New York; Grensboro, N. C.; East Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Greenville, S. C. The 
company will be represented in Pennsyl- 
vania by R. W. Leswing of Reading, Pa.. 
who has represented the Tenney firm there. 

The move was described as a logical de- 
velopment in Eastman’s policy to consolidate 
the sale of all of its various chemical prod- 
ucts in one company for economy and ad- 
ministrative efficiency. 

James C. White, a director of Eastman 
Kodak Co. and president of Tennessee East- 
man and Texas Eastman division, is presi- 
dent of Eastman Chemical Products Inc., 
with executive offices located in Kingsport. 
Ashton M. Tenney, who has headed A. M. 
Tenney Associates since its inception has 
been elected a director and vice-president of 
Eastman Chemical Products Inc. in general 
charge of the marketing of the acetate yarn 
and staple. His office will remain in New 
York. 

R. L. Churchill, also a vice-president, will 
have direct charge of sales of yarn and staple 
with offices at Kingsport. Charles P. Bert- 
land will continue as sales manager for the 
distribution of a yarn and staple and will be 
located for the present in the New York 
office. 


Fisher Names Agent 


Textile Specialty Co. of Greensboro, N. 
C., managed by Carroll Atkisson, has been 
appointed to represent Fisher Mfg. Co. ex- 
clusively in North Carolina and Virginia 
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1.T.T. Auditorium Will Memorialize Cramer 


One of the South’s famous builders of industry, the late 
Stuart W. Cramer, is honored by a memorial auditorium 
now under construction at the Insitute of Textile Tech- 
nology, Charlottesville, Va. Members of the institute’s tech- 
nical advisory committee recently broke ground for the 
building and by next Spring L.T.T. officials expect it will 
be ready for use. 

Funds for the structure, which will give enlarged facili- 
ties for seminars, annual mill member conferences, gather- 
ings of national scientific and textile organizations and 
similar meetings at the textile industry's research and edu- 
cational center, were provided several years ago by Calla- 
way Mills and Callaway Institute Inc., of LaGrange, Ga. 

With meetings of the institute's members drawing in- 
creasingly larger attendance, existing space is limited and 
this auditorium will provide enlarged facilities to handle 
such groups. Announcement has also been made that the 
Fiber Society will hold its next meeting at the institute in 
the Spring of 1954. 
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The auditorium will become the newest addition to the 
growing campus of the institute, a center of research and 
higher learning for the textile industry. 

To be dedicated as the Stuart W. Cramer Memorial 
Auditorium, the new structure honors an industrialist who 
during the period from 1895 to 1918 designed, laid out 
and equipped more than 150 cotton mills, thus pioneering 
the “industrial revolution” of the South. 


Born in Thomasville, N. C., March 31, 1868, he was 
graduated from the U. S. Naval Academy in 1888, studied 
at the Columbia University School of Mines, then entered 
a textile career in his native state. He won distinctions for 
service in many areas of textile interest. 


Besides engineering the construction of one-third of the 
South's cotton textile plants in his day, he built and oper- 
ated Cramerton Mills, considered one of the finest in the 
industry, and founded the Cramerton, N. C., mill village, 
a model textile community of homes and churches. 


He was also a pioneer in mill humidification. The 
Cramer system of air conditioning includes automatic regu- 


Walter Regnery, vice-president of Joanna (5S. C.) Cotton Mills Co. and chairman of the technical advisory committee of the Institute of 
Textile Technology, breaks ground for the Cramer Auditorium at 1.T.T. Others pictured are (left to right, first row): Dr. Jack Compton, 
technical director, I.T.T.; Dr. L. H. Hance, president, 1.T.T.; D. Hunter Cauble, superintendent of A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. 
C.; T. C. Drew, director of research for the Beaumont Division of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; J. 8. Kenrick, vice-president, 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; C. 8. Smith, superintendent, Grantville (Ga.) Mills; and C. H. Reynolds, vice-president and 
manager, Spindale (N. C.) Mills. 

Second row: Eugene Cross Jr., president, Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, N. C.; Jules J. Love, manager, Mayfair Mills, Arcadia, 
S. C.; Harry Defore, director of fiber research and quality control, Deering Milliken, Union, S. C.; Frank E. Rowe Jr., Deering 
Milliken Research Trust, Pendleton, S. C.; Roger Milliken, president, Deering Milliken & Co., and chairman of the I.T.T. board of 
trustees; A. H. Randall, vice-president, Alabama Mills Inc., Birmingham; R. H. Tuttle, director of research and quality control, Field- 
crest Mills, Spray, N. C.; and Remsen Bauknight, vice-president, Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, 8S. C. 

Third row: M,. Earl Heard, vice-president in charge of research, West Point Mfg. Co., Shawmut, Ala.; H. A. Pickford, vice-president, 
Crompton-Highland Mills Inc., Griffin, Ga.; Ed Weitzel, manager of research and development, Shuford Mills, Hickory, N. C.;: T. L. W. 
Bailey Jr., director of industry relations, 1.T.T.; Earl Crenshaw, vice-president in charge of manufacturing, Dixie Mercerizing Co., 

Chattanooga, Tenn.; Aubrey Hobbs, manager of development, quality control and standards, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta- 


nooga; Bradley H. Nickles, technologist, Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga.; and Neal E. Sellers Jr., director of laboratory and standards, 
American and Efird Mills Inc., Mt. Holly, N. C. 
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lation of humidity and temperature now common in many 
of the country’s large textile plants. Not only was he a 
pioneer in this field, but he is properly credited with having 
given it the name ‘‘air conditioning.” 

Mr. Cramer devised the four-frame system of electric 
drive for transmission of electric power in textile mills, 
along with numerous other innovations. Altogether he was 
granted more than 60 U. S. and foreign patents in humidifi- 
cation and air conditioning, as well as other phases of tex- 
tile engineering. 

Over an extended period he acted as Southern repre- 
esntative or agent for many machinery manufacturers during 
the first era of Southern industrial expansion. He authored 
a series of four volumes on textile subjects. 

Throughout the textile industry, he served in numerous 
elected offices as a leader in trade association activities. He 
was president of the American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, now the American Cotton Manufactures Institute, 
in 1913. During World War I, he was president of the 
National Council of American Cotton Manufacturers, and 
again from 1920 to 1927. He was also honored with the 
vice-presidency of the former Cotton-Textile Institute. 

He demonstrated his interest in textile research by serving 
as a preliminary director of the U. S. Institute of Textile 
Research and as director and treasurer of The Textile 
Foundation. He was frequently called to represent the in- 
dustry in governmental trade commissions and such agencies 
as the Cotton Textile Code Authority. As early as 1913 he 
won the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
medal for governmental work in connection with tariff 
matters. 


Te Heche 


The South and Southwest are rapidly becoming the hub of indus- 
trial expansion. This implies increased business opportunities for 
Southern firms. More than ever, a liquid cash position is essential. 


If your business is forced to buck the tide because of out-sized 
receivables, call on Crompton Factoring. We assume all credit 
risks and collection chores, give you cash as fast as you ship. 
That way, you can take advantage of buying and selling oppor- 
tunities as they present themselves. 


Representatives: 


L. N. HUFFSTETLER, Box 605, Gastonia, N.C. « 
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Swim With The Tide 


VON D. OEHMIG, Green Island Hills, Columbus, Ga. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 


Civic officials and leading editors pointed out at the 
time of his death on July 2, 1940, that Mr. Cramer was 
best known for his humanitarian interests and the examples 
he set for enlightened business management. It was re- 
called that during the depression, for- example, when mill 
operations were curtailed and unemployment heavy, he ar- 
ranged to divide the work at Cramerton so each family 
could earn enough to meet its needs. Not one was forced 
to call on the government for relief. 


“Mr. Cramer was ahead of his day in his concept of 
the need for research and education in the textile industry,” 
said Robert W. Philip, representing the donors of funds 
for the new auditorium. “We would regard the dedication 
of the building to him as a fitting recognition of him and 
of his many contributions to the progress of this industry,” 
said Mr. Philip. 

Institute of Textile Technology officials termed the build- 
ing a ‘‘living memorial” to Mr. Cramer because it will fill 
a need for improved facilities in pursuance of research and 
educational objectives closely related to Mr. Cramer's life- 
time interests. 


First Apparel Fabric Containing Ramie Shown 


The first apparel fabric in America containing ramie 
fiber produced on a commercial scale was shown .to the 
press recently at the Princeton Club in New York City by 
Charlton H, Williams, president of the Swift Mfg. Co. of 
Columbus, Ga. The new fabric which has a unique combi- 
nation of qualities including extraordinary strength, wrinkle 
resistance, spot repellence, washability and economy, was 
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developed by Swift in co-operation with Newport Indus- 
tries, producer of the ramie fiber and American Cyanamid 
Co.'s textile resin department. 

Ramie, one of the oldest textile fibers, was known in 
China, India and Egypt thousands of years ago, Mr. Wil- 
liams said. It was valued for its great dry and wet strength, 
fine dyeing qualities, absorbency, resistance to shrinkage, 
mildew resistance and high abrasion resistance. Until re- 
cently, however, the only methods known for separating 
and cleaning the useful fibers from the stalk of the ramie 
plant required exhaustive hand labor and its cost was pro- 
hibitive. Recent discoveries of methods to separate and clean 
the fiber have now made ramie fiber commercially available. 

The cloth that was shown is a blend of ramie, cotton 
and viscose staple. According to Mr. Williams, the proper 
fiber content was determined after many experimental 
blends had been tested. It was found that the ramie in 
the blended yarns imparted the advantages of the ramie 
to the fabric without. making cost prohibitive. The final 
step, in the engineering of the new fabric, was the develop- 
ment in co-operation with American Cyanimid Co. of a 
finish (a Permel Plus resin formulation) which increased 
wrinkle resistance, wash fastness of dyes, stabilization and 
added the quality of spot resistance. 

The new fabric was shown in spectator sport shoes, day- 
time handbags, casual sportswear, tailored hats, men’s 
sport coats and waistcoats, sport shirts and children’s wear. 
Among the tests shown, demonstrating the unusual func- 
tional qualities of the fiber and the fabric were a single 
ramie shoemaker's thread suspending a 12-pound weight, 
spot resistance of the fabric to tomato juice, grape juice, 
wine and Coca-Cola, and evidence of wrinkle recovery. 

The ramie fiber is grown on plantations of Newport 
Industries near the Everglades in Florida. The plant reaches 
a height ‘of between five to eight feet and grows so rapidly 
that at least three cuttings a year are possible. It is decorti- 
cated and processed nearby, and then cleaned and cut into 
staple lengths. The fibers obtained from the stalks are from 
eight to 20 inches long and when cleaned and combed out 
are extremely fine and silky. For spinning into the Swift 
blended yarn, the fibers are cut into 21/,-inch staple. 


A.C.M.1. President Reviews 1953 Activity 


America’s cotton textile industry turned out an estimated 
ten billion square yards of fabric during 1953, more than 
the mileage of 23 trips to the moon, despite a substantial 
curtailment of activity that set in during the past Fall and 
is still continuing. 

The high output total, achieved in face of price declines 
and lowered earnings, takes on added significance when 
considered in terms of its meaning to thousands of mill 
employees, cotton farmers and numerous enterprises of 
which the textile industry is a multi-million-dollar customer 
each year, according to H. K. Hallett of Charlotte, N. C., 
president of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
who terms the high level of production “an outstanding 
accomplishment” achieved under “extremely difficult con- 
dition."’ His year-end statement follows: 

“After a year in which the textile mills managed to 
continue a high volume of output under extremely difficult 
conditions, the industry sees ahead a period of adjustment 
to sounder, more normal operations. 

“The outstanding factor as the year ended was that, 
relative to a year ago, mill activity in general is substan- 
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tially lower. Evidences of reduced activity became apparent 
in the closing months and this trend continued as 1954 
approached. 

“To turn out approximately ten billion square yards of 
fabric during 1953 was a significant accomplishment in 
many ways. It enabled mill employment to remain at satis- 
factory levels most of the year, it meant the consumption 
of some 9.5 million bales of cotton during the recently 
closed crop year, and bolstered operations of numerous 
allied industries which service and supply cotton manufac- 
turing operations from Maine to Texas. 

“The present decline in mill earnings is causing distress 
among many marginal textile concerns. In contrast with 
the inflationary movement among most basic commodities, 
prices of unfinished cloth coming from the mi!l looms have 
sagged severely, bringing the average mill margin down 
to the lowest point in 15 months. 

“One of the biggest handicaps under which the mills 
operated in 1953 was the adoption of a hand-to-mouth 
policy by numerous customers, a practice which often com- 
plicates mill operating plans. Such practices gathered mo- 
mentum during the year owing to uncertainty as to the raw 
cotton situation, induced by the sharp drop in raw fiber 
exports, a heavy cotton harvest and the controversial ques- 
tions of acreage quotas and government loan program. 

“Another depressing factor, again due largely to the raw 
cotton situation, has been the natural tendency of industrial 
consumers and other primary buyers of textile goods to 
transfer inventory risks to the mills. This will have con- 
siderable bearing on the industry's efforts to adjust to more 
normal conditions in the months ahead. 

“Short-range buying operations were also brought about 
by a recognition of keenly competitive conditions at the 
mill level, where some 1,200 or more units are in the race 
for business that reflects the final changeover from a post- 
war, post-Korean sellers’ market to a buyers’ market. 

“This has required the mills to give the greatest atten- 
tion not only to ultimate consumer preferences, but also to 
the need of adjusting to abnormal buying practices. 

“As the end of 1953 approached, therefore, the drop in 
mill order backlogs along with contraction of manufactur- 
ing and profit margins resulting from lower gray cloth 
prices, forced many managements to adopt polices of aus- 
terity regarding expenditures for overtime and premium 
pay, new equipment and the like. 

“Wherever possible, management procedures are being 
tightened up in the interest of maintaining efficient opera- 
tions, maximum employment and optimum economic sta- 
bility. Of course this is the soundest basis for approaching 
the uncertain future. 


“Opinion in some parts of the industry contends that 
prices had reached such low marks in December that an 
upturn in the near future appears inevitable. One hopeful 
factor for sustained production during the coming months 
is the relatively low level of retail inventories and stocks 
in the hands of primary customers. 

‘Judging from the rate at which mills have consumed 
fiber during the past two or three months, the cotton tex- 
tile industry's physical volume during the present crop 
year may decline around five per cent. But as adjustment 
is made to more normal operating conditions, however, the 
over-all outlook can only be reassuring for the industry as 
a whole. 


“Since textile manufacturing is an industry which sup- 
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plies materials—yarn and fabric—basic to the general pub- 
lic’s scale of living, its outlook depends in large measure 
on population increases and buying habits of masses of 
people. Consumer buying activity depends, in turn, on such 
fundamentals as the state of the national economy, govern- 
ment defense spending and the like. 

‘There are many factors of uncertainty, such as further 
curtailment in defense expenditures, the scheduled reduc- 
tion in individual income taxes and the drastic cuts in direct 
military procurement of textiles which can affect the industry 
favorable or adversely during the months to come. 

“Any look at the future of the textile industry should 
take into account the American industry's extreme sensi- 
tivity to the threat of imports of low-cost goods from over- 
seas. Textile manufacturers are especially aware right now, 
as plans for renovating America’s trade policy are debated, 
that nobody can feel certain about the adequacy of present 
tariff rates. 

“For two decades, American tariff protection has been 
gradually cut down to where it is 50 per cent below pre- 
war levels. Yet during those two decades, one international 
crisis after another has spared the tariff system from meet- 
ing any test of normal, peacetime economic conditions. 

‘Another area of uncertainty involves efforts to solve the 
problem of cotton surpluses. It would be no less than tragic 
if, in pursuing such efforts, the government were to adopt 
some type of export subsidy plan which would give foreign 
textile producers greater competitive advantages than they 
already have with their substandard wage rates and low 
operating costs. The resultant flood of imports would sacri- 
fice the jobs and investments of thousands. 

“The textile industry is keenly interested in any new 
trade policy program for encouraging expanded overseas 
consumption of cotton and textiles. American mills have 
a big stake in world trade and cannot regard complacently 
the decline in exports of their products. Overseas shipments 
of U.S.-made cotton goods for the first ten months of 1953 
totaled 525,232,793 square yards, a drop of more than 
100 million from the 634,760,478 exported during the 
corresponding months of 1952. 

‘In the long-range outlook, advances in research and 
technology from the level of the plant breeder to refine- 
ments in machinery manufacture and chemical finishing 
treatments hold out the brightest hope for the industry 
toward lowering the production cost so that American- 
made goods can compete in the world markets with tex- 
tiles produced by foreign countries. 

“While the broad advance of mechanization continued 
throughout the Cotton Belt in 1953, various segments of 
the industry were confronted with problems arising from 
mechanical harvesting and difficulties caused by over-heat- 
ing and over-machining in ginning during a much shorter 
harvest season. All segments of the industry are trying to 
solve this problem and it is expected important progress 
will be made during the coming year in this regard. 

“Meanwhile, the price slump can be counted on to spur 
the manufacturers to new research in fabric development, 
new style and fashion creations, and renewed aggressive- 
ness in the promotion of textile products. 

Business conditions which set in during the latter part 
of 1953 discouraged many firms from proceeding with 
modernization programs. Expenditures for new plant and 
equipment fell off to $295 million for the textile mill 
products industry as a whole in 1953 and estimates for 
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the coming two quarters indicate a continuation in this 
decline. 

“Congress has it within its power to take action during 
its coming session which will permit basic industries like 
textiles to purchase new machinery more easily and faster, 
under a flexible depreciation program. This would reinject 
into the economic picture fresh, dynamic incentive to create 
new things and to make them cheaper for more people. 
Quite conceivably this could spark the surge of a new, 
long-range period of prosperity in the United States.” 


Government Research Reports Made Available 


How dyeing methods and fiber form affect the service- 
ability of fabrics is examined in two reports of government- 
sponsored research recently released by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Available from the Office of Technical 
Services of the department's Business and Defense Services 
Administration are these and a report of British textile 
industry developments, briefly described below: 

“End-Use Requirements vs. Material Properties of Tex- 
tiles.” (Q.M.C. Textile Series Report No. 83, 1953, 33 
pages, with list of references. Available from Office of 
Technical Services, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., $1, code number of report, PB 111224.) 
One of the largest consumers of textiles, the Army Quarter- 
master Corps, has conducted research to determine the re- 
lationship of fiber properties to end-use requirements. This 
study should be of value to those who seek to translate the 
properties of fibers and yarns into end products of more 
satisfactory performance. It examines such characteristics 
of commercial fibers as spinnability, weavability, knitting 
quality, dyeing characteristics, and adaptability to finishing 
treatments, which determine the versatility and superiority 
of the fiber in service. 

Functional characteristics which determine appeal, suit- 
ability, adaptability, durability, and wear resistance—ap- 
pearance, comfort, tailoring quality, ease of laundering and 
cleaning, and resistance to shrinkage, chemical degradation, 
and mechanical and fortuitous wear—are summarized in 
logical order. Charted are also end-use requirements accord- 
ing to conditions in actual service, and the complex factors 
determining the mechanical behavior of yarns. The textile 
research engineers conclude that the geometric form of the 
individual fiber plays a role as important as inherent mate- 
rial properties and fabric geometry in the construction of 
fibers into textile materials and their capacity to meet end- 
use requirements. (BTR Vol. 10, No. 6, p. 217). 

“The Influence of Preparation and Method of Dyeing 
and Finishing on the Color and Colorfastness of Vat Dyed 
Cottons.” (Q.M.C. Textile Series Report No. 69, 87 pages, 
with tables and charts. Available from the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, U. §. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., $2.25, code number of report, PB 111219.) 
Can a higher degree of color fastness be achieved by better 
control of the dyeing process and, if so, what particular 
factors in the process influence increased color fastness ? 
These are questions answered by recent labor and field ex- 
posure tests conducted jointly by the Quartermaster Corps 
and the American Association of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists. Their report shows the effects of various dyeing and 
finishing techniques on the ultimate color and color fastness 
properties of textiles. Samples were prepared by different 
types of boil-off, and dyed by several methods, in numerous 
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combinations. They were then evaluated for fastness to 
mobile laundering and scrubbing, to light and outdoor ex- 
posure, and to other destructive agents such as weather, salt 
water, and perspiration. Conclusions emphasize the impor- 
tance of proper distribution of the dye in relation to fiber 
surface energy, the relative value of methods of boil-off, 
and the effects of mercerization and water repellants on 


colorfastness. (BTR Vol. 20, No. 5, page 186.) 


The British Cotton Industry.” (Anglo-American Coun- 
cil on Productivity, December 1952, 45 pages. Available 
from Office of Technical Services, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., $.75, code number of 
report, PB 106464.) Report of a U. S. productivity team 
which visited Lancashire cotton mills and textile labora- 
tories to study British industry conditions of interest to our 
mills and offer on-the-spot suggestions. This report outlines 
briefly the growth and development of the cotton textile 
industry in England, reviews recommendations of a British 
team which visited U. S. mills, and describes the present 
structure of Lancashire mills, their methods and production 
standards, accounting methods, work flow, labor-manage- 
ment telationships, and improvements in technical equip- 
ment. (BTR Vol. 19, No. 5, p. 179.) 


Reports such as the preceding are found listed regularly 
in the Bibliography of Technical Reports (BTR), monthly 
publication of the Office of Technical Services of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Business and Defense Services 
Administration, which sells for $.50 a copy and $5 a year. 
It may be purchased from the Office of Technical Services, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
through the department's field offices. Make check or money 
order payable to the Treasurer of the United States. 


New A.A.T.C.C. Subcommittee Chairmen 


At the recent regular Fall meeting of the ..A.T.C.C. 
technical committee on research, held at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, Charles J. Dorn, chairman of the 
committee, announced a number of changes in chairmen 
of subcommittees. 


The names of the new chairmen are: dimensional stabil- 
ity of fabrics, H. C. Donaldson Jr. of Cluett Peabody & 
Co., Troy, N. Y.; wash fastness, P. J. Fynn of J. C. Penney 
Co., New York City; snag resistance of knitted fabrics, 
Dr. J. E. Smith of Du Pont’s technical laboratory, Wil- 
mington, Del.; durable finishes, E. R. Kaswell of Fabric 
Research Laboratories, Boston, Mass.; light fastness, R. C. 
Allison of Geigy Co., New York City; simplified control 
tests, E. C. Hansen of General Dyestuff Corp., New York 
City; standard depth of shade, M. J. Babey of Calco Chemt- 
cal Division, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Other news items concerning activities of the A.A.T.C.C., 
as released by the association, follow: 


“Research activities of A.A.T.C.C. are currently costing 
more than the amounts collected by the corporate member- 
ship committee. Fortunately, for the present, other sources 
of income are available to cover the deficit. Further expan- 
sion of these important investigations will be dependent 
upon better financial response from industry. 


“The widespread interest in the subject of flame resistant 
textiles is further pointed up by recent federal and state 
legislation. The work of our subcommittee was completed 
in time to contribute to the legislative program. By making 
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available a standardized test instrument we made possible 
the setting of effective specifications in drafting legislation 
and a mechanism for relatively good control in meeting 
those specifications. 

“A number of subcommittees presented as a result of 
completed work proposed tentative standard test methods 
which will be circulated by letter ballot to the members of 
the technical committee on research for their approval. 

“The subcommittee on snag resistance has made small 
changes in the test equipment and the test method which 
should improve the test giving more consistent results and 
better discrimination between various qualities of knitgoods. 

“The subcommittee on simplified control tests has devel- 
oped a quick test for gas fume fading permitting a deter- 
mination in a matter of minutes which usually requires, in 
the standard test, several hours. It is emphasized by Dr. 
T. G. Hawley, chairman, that this test, while good enough 
for routine control, is not considered definitive for umpire 
purposes. Since relatively simple and easily available appar- 
atus is all that is needed it will make possible a great deal 
of information without involving a prohibitive outlay for a 
standard instrument. 


“The subcommittee on anti-static finishes also reported a 
conlusion to its current studies. Its proposed test method 
is based upon the electrical measurement of the resistivity 
of cloth. The chairman, Kenneth H. Barnard of Calco 
Chemical Division, emphasizes that the committee considers 
resistivity only one of the factors involved in evaluating 
anti-static finishes. 


“The subcommittee on fastness to light is proposing a 
revision to the standard test method substituting a black 
panel thermometer for the mercury thermometer now speci- 
fed for use in the Fade-Ometer. This, together with instruc- 
tions for controlling the temperature in the range of 165- 
175° F., should, according to M. J. Babey of Calco 
Chemical Division, the chairman, permit better light fast- 
ness tests on the newer synthetic fibers, which appear to be 
sensitive to temperature variations between Fade-Ometers. 

A subcommittee on stoving, under the chairmanship of 
William A. Holst of National Aniline, ts investigating a 
new test method. They have demonstrated that the present 
test method is inadequate as the dye specified for control 
does not, itself, pass the test. 


“The fact that many people operating our test methods 
find they have technical problems in connection with the 
prescribed techniques or the interpretation of results has 
led to a suggestion by Leonard Little, chairman of the 
executive committee on research, that local sections of the 
association hold occasional meetings at which there can be 
a free exchange of information and experience in the run- 
ning of standard tests. It is felt that possibly the local sec- 
tional research committees could arrange and sponsor these 
meetings. 


“Tumble drying of textiles is becoming more widespread 
particularly following laundering and dry cleaning. The 
broader adoption of household dryers is another aspect of 
this same development. Certainly so far as shrinkage is 
concerned there seems to be new considerations arising as a 
result of the greater use of tumble drying. Not enough 
facts are available but it appears that the subcommittee on 
dimensional change will want to investigate the behavior 


of textiles in tumble drying and get the facts for further 
study.” 
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Parley Will Highlight Role Of Research 


The vital role of research in bringing better cotton prod- 
ucts to consumers will get renewed emphasis at the Na- 
tional Cotton Council’s 16th annual meeting at Atlanta, 
Ga., Feb. 1-2, Alonzo Bennett, chairman of the council's 
utilization research committee, declared recently. 

By concentrating on cotton research projects that are 
technically sound and commercially promising, we have 
already made encouraging progress. By continuing these 
efforts.and staying abreast of new developments in the 
marketing and technology of cotton and cottonseed, we can 
stimulate far greater demand for our products,” Mr. Ben- 
nett said, 

The cotton research leader pointed to strides made in 
chemical finishing for cotton as being most significant. In 
this regard he stressed that (1) cotton is an economical 
raw material offering excellent fiber properties, (2) both 
the physical and chemical properties of the cotton fiber can 
easily be modified, and (3) there are big markets for cot- 
tons having the specialized properties imparted by chemical 
treatments. 

“The number of chemicals which can be combined with 
cotton to give the fiber new or improved properties greatly 
exceeds that which might be utilized to produce acceptable 
synthetic fibers,” Mr. Bennett said, adding that the “‘limit 
of properties which can be given cotton by these treatments 
has not yet been discovered.” 

Mr. Bennett announced that council delegate members 
would receive a full report on all cotton research activities 
at the Atlanta meeting, and sights would be raised on 
research’ programs during 1954. 

More than 600 representatives of America’s cotton farm- 
ers, ginners, warehousemen, merchants, spinners and cotton- 
seed crushers, as well as representatives of groups closely 
allied to the cotton industry, are expected to be on hand 
when the council annual meeting convenes at Atlanta. 


Rayon, Acetate Recession Continues—Avisco 


The recession in rayon and acetate, which began in the 
Spring of 1951, continues, the American Viscose Corp. 
states in its year-end review. According to the Avisco 
report, the market has firmed somewhat in the last few 
weeks, and it looks as if business may be a little better in 
the first quarter. The Avisco review continues, in part: 

‘‘New industrial uses for rayon, and to some extent for 
acetate, and the Avcoset program for the quality control 
of washable rayon fabrics are counted on to increase rayon 
production; but it will take many months before these 
features show real effect. The picture ts not as bright for 
acetate, although some industrial uses for it have been 
found and the corporation is actively seeking wider diver- 
sification of uses for this product. 

“In apparel, the future of acetate seems to be more and 
more in blends. The same is true of rayon, except in wash- 
able garments. The poundage used in blends today is very 
large, and should increase. However, the rate of growth of 
both rayon and acetate will be much slower in the future 
than in the past. 

‘Total rayon and acetate shipments in 1953 were about 
the same as in 1952. In general, sales of both rayon fila- 
ment yarns and staple for industrial uses were stronger in 
1953 than sales for apparel. 
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“The corporation is making every effort, from basic re- 
search to sales, to broaden these industrial uses and to 
increase their number. Much progress has been made, and 
there is every hope that in the next several years the com- 
bined poundage taken by other industrial uses will approach 
that going into tire cord. Fewer industrial uses are foreseen 
for acetate, but considerable poundage is being used in 
non-woven ribbons and in some other specialized uses. 

“High-tenacity rayon yarns of 150-denier and coarser 
introduced in 1953 are going into pressure sensitized tapes 
and into paper as reinforcement. Both of these are multi- 
million pound markets. These yarns, which are 50 per cent 
stronger than regular tenacity yarns, both wet and dry, also 
show promise in sewing thread, foundation garment fab- 
rics, and automobile seat covers. 

The latent-crimp rayon yarns, developed by the corpora- 
tion in 1952, have found a market in drapery and uphols- 
tery fabrics, and to some extent in carpets. These yarns, 
which can be made to crimp by wetting them, are believed 
certain to influence greatly the future of both carpet styling 
and other pile fabrics, such as velvet and corduroy, for 
apparel as well as drapery and upholstery fabrics. They 
give more loft and resiliency, and make possible econom- 
ically many patterned and sculptured effects. 

“Tufton, the new rayon carpet staple that resists soiling, 
which the corporation introduced last November, has been 
well received and promises to accelerate the expansion of 
rayon in carpets, both woven and tufted. Avisco 15, the 
corporation’s 15-denier crimped rayon carpet staple, has 
had wide acceptance,’ principally in tufted goods, since it 
was introduced four years ago, and it is also continuing in 
use in the woven carpet field. Although the carpet industry 
is also depressed, trade estimates are that rayon and possi- 
bly cotton will show an increase in poundage in 1954 in 
this field while wool consumption drops. 

“Viscose 32, which is 30 per cent stronger than regular 
staple when wet, is promising for a number of industrial 
and some apparel uses. The corporation placed this develop- 
ment in commercial production in 1953. 

“In 1953 rayon staple entered the feed bag field. It was 
also used increasingly in overlay, specialty and filter papers, 
and in backing for coated fabrics. These are large potential 
markets for rayon staple. Extremely soft handkerchiefs and 
sanitary napkins are other new and important uses. Not 
new but expanding is its use in non-woven rayon draperies. 
It is also being used experimentally in cigarette filters and 
book cloth. 

“The industrial uses of tow are also expanding. Major 
uses at present, in the form of flock, are in shoe fabrics, 
drapery decorations, casket linings, and liners for industrial 
instrument boxes. Non-woven rayon coffee bags were intro- 
duced in 1953. Like tea bags, they are made of short 
lengths of rayon tow bonded with Vinyon. Here the poten- 
tial is estimated at several million pounds. 

“The corporation's competitive position in rayon tire 
yarn has been improved in the last three months with the 
introduction, without a premium price, of a new yarn that 


is ten per cent stronger and more resistant to fatigue. The 


corporation is now completing its changeover to this new 
yarn in preparation for the 1954 selling season. 

“Rayon tire yarn became a seasonal business in 1953 as 
supply caught up with, then exceeded, demand. In the 
past, with rayon tire yarn in short supply, the tire com- 
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panies continued to buy all they could get even in their 
off season, which is the second half of the year, reducing 
only their purchases of cotton. Now, however. the use of 
cotton has become marginal. 

“The corporation’s research staffs are working to increase 
still further the strength and resistance to fatigue of its tire 
cord, and also to develop new uses for it. Its use in trans- 
mission and conveyor belts and in industrial hose increased 
in 1953, and it is being used to some extent in backing 
for carpets. Potentially another important use is in indus- 
trial fabrics. 

“In apparel, rayon and acetate are depressed partly be- 
cause of the vagaries of fashion and partly because of the 
inroads of the newer fibers, especially in the finer deniers, 
but chiefly because of increased competition, both domestic 
and foreign. The Avcoset program for the quality control 
of washable fabrics promises to increase both rayon fila- 
ment yarn and staple production by opening up such 
strongholds of the natural fibers as men’s shirts, shorts, 
women’s blouses, men’s and women’s pajamas and slacks, 
jackets and children’s wear. 

“Anéther important new plus for the corporation's tex- 
tile products is solution dyeing. Colorspun Avisco rayon 
filaments yarns and staple and acetate are now being offered 
in several colors and more will be made if there is sufh- 
cient demand. These yarns and staple are fast dyed, as 
indicated by the name Colorspun which has been registered 
by the corporation as a trademark. Moreover, their luster 
and depth of color cannot be matched economically in any 
other way. 

The future of rayon as an apparel fiber, except in wash- 
able fabrics, and of acetate seems more and more to be in 
blends. As the corporation’s fabric development depart- 
ment has shown, even classic rayon fabrics can be improved 
by blending, in many cases with another denier or form of 
rayon, in others with acetate, in still others with the newer 
and natural fibers. It is largely in self blends, that is, of 
two grades of the same fibers, that better fabrics of natural 
fibers have been made over the centuries. Heretofore rayon 
and acetate have been sold so readily that such special! 
blending was unnecessary. Now it is. 

"The use of rayon and acetate in blends with the newer 
fibers keeps the price down, and broadens the use of both 
new and old fibers. The unexcelled yarn spinning proper- 
ties of rayon and acetate result in more economical process- 
ing for the mills. Rayon and acetate also give fabrics ex- 
cellent hand and appearance. 

Acetate is apparently being helped by lower prices for 
nylon fabrics. With less profit in these fabrics, mills can no 
longer count on them to carry their costs. This means they 
are having to raise the prices.of their acetate fabrics. It also 
means that, now that the novelty of the newer fibers is 
wearing off, the tendency is to use these fibers where they 
give best results, again usually in blends. 

The corporation’s Minifil yarns, introduced in 1951, 
are firmly established. The corporation is also sampling 
the trade with top quality thick-and-thin yarns, which per- 
mit a variety of slub effects and novelty fabrics when com- 
bined with other types of yarns. These are designed for 
use in upholstery and drapery as well as apparel fabrics. 

“Another way American Viscose Corp. is competing for 
business is by inc reasing the variety of its packages. This 
has given an advantage to its acetate especially in the last 
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Felting, Batting. Wadding 


for Shipment from New England 
and Southern mill points 
Uniform as to grade, staple, color and character. Free 


from variations in quality of lot to lot shipments. Avail- 
able from stock in any quantity at all times. 


WONALANCET COMPANY 


153 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Georgia 
Mill and Main Office: 
128 Burke St., Nashua, New Hamp. 
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PEGGED and GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! 


LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia 
way, last from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 
years when staples are used—for STAPLES WILL NOT 
STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the 
bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in. 

BETTER FINISH——To prevent lint from collecting on 
rolls, Gastonia paints them with high-grade bobbin ena- 
mel, which dries to a hard, glossy finish. Brushes can 
be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one 
way. 

J. T. HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 5-2422 GASTONIA, N. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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few years, and it now offcers rayon filament yarns on warp 
beams in nearly all deniers, as well as in cakes and cones. 

“Two of Avisco’s specialty products, Filatex elastic yarns 
and Vinyon staple, are doing well, although the pound- 
age in both instances ts small compared to that of rayon, 
acetate and cellophane. The corporation expanded its Fila- 
tex production early in 1953, when it started extruding 
latex in cylindrical form and making single covered yarns. 
The result was the biggest year in the history of Filatex. 
It was Vinyon’'s biggest year since 1950. 

“While domestic sales of the corporation’s major prod- 
ucts other than cellophane have declined in recent months, 
exports in all categories except rayon filament yarns in- 
creased in 1953. Of course the total of the corporation's 
exports remain small compared to its domestic business, 
but slack business at home increases their importance. 

“The Chemstrand Corp., jointly owned by American 
Viscose Corp. and Monsanto Chemical Co., recently started 
commercial production of an improved form of its Acrilan 
acrylic fiber, and expects to be making it in substantial 
volume by the end of the first quarter. This improved fiber 
has overcome many of the problems of brittleness and 
fibrilation that were attributed to the first commercial 
Acrilan. 

“Chemstrand’s nylon plant at Pensacola, Fla., will start 
commercial production early in 1954, and should be pro- 
ducing at its capacity of 50,000,000 pounds of filament 
yarn by the first part of 1955.” 


Cotton Canvas Goods Research Fellowship 


An industry fellowship for research on cotton textiles 
has been established by the National Canvas Goods Man- 
ufacturers Association at the Department of Agriculture's 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory in New Orleans. 
The object of this co-operative venture is to improve cotton 
for outdoor use, according to James J. O'Connor, chairman 
of the association's fellowship and research committee. 


The purpose of the fellowship is to conduct investiga- 
tions aimed at improving the performance of canvas goods 
and sewing thread in awnings, tents and tarpaulins—im- 
portant outlets for cotton. The experimental work will be 
integrated into the Southern Laboratory's broad program 
of research to maintain and extend the utilization of cotton. 


The fellowship and research committee of the association 
will approve the broader aspects of the direction in which 
the fellowship program is moving, and will suggest empha- 
sis on specific problems which are considered especially 
important to the industry. The Southern Laboratory will 


provide technical supervision of the research and the nec- 


essary laboratory facilities. The initiation of this research 
is expected to stimulate the development of improved 
products for the canvas goods industry. 

The association has appointed John V. Bailey of Wich- 
ita, Kans., to conduct the work of the fellowship. He 
comes to the Southern Laboratory from the University of 
Wichita where he recently received an M.S. degree in 
chemistry. According to Mr. O'Connor, it is the commit- 
tee’s opinion that the services of a trained chemist are 
needed in attaining the objectives of the fellowship pro- 
gram. Mr. Bailey will work under the general direction of 
W. Norbert Berard, chemical technologist in the cotton 
chemical processing division of the Southern Laboratory. 
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New And Revised A.S.T.M. Standards 


Six new tentative methods and revisions of three existing 
tentatives, recently proposed by Committee D-13 on textiles 
of the American Society for Testing Materials, have been 
approved by the society's standards committee. 

Two of these tentative methods represent expansion of 
replacement of tests now appearing in tentative general 
methods of testing cotton fibers (D 414). Tentative method 
of test for strength of cotton fibers (flat bundle method) 
determines the strength of cotton fibers as a flat bundle 
and is applicable to loose fibers of untreated cottons whether 
taken before processing or defibered from a textile product. 
It replaces the tensile strength test formerly described in 
Sections 30 to 37 of Method D 414 which is accordingly 
revised to show this deletion. 

D 414 is also revised by the removal of Sections 38 to 
43 and substitution of reference to the new tentative method 
for determination of cross-sectional characteristics of cotton 
fibers (D 1444). This new method, applicable to samples 
of loose cotton fibers, raw, processed, or obtained from 
cotton products, is intended as a research tool for the deter- 
mination of average diameter and related characteristics of 
cotton fibers by measurement of the dimensions of cross- 
sections of individual fibers on enlarged photomicrographs 
of microtome slices from bundles of fibers. Related char- 
acteristics include total cross-sectional area, wall thickness, 
lumen size, net area, and fiber shape factor. 

Also added to Method D 414, following Section 47, is 
reference to the new tentative method or test for number of 
neps in cotton fibers (D 1446). Neps are small clusters 
of fibers aggregated in a tangled manner with, apparently, 
a more or less tight core of fibers. 

Tentative method of test for maturity of cotton fibers 
(random sample — sodium hydroxide swelling method 
(D 1443) is intended for testing cotton fibers in the raw 
state, processed, or obtained from cotton products. It em- 
ploys the same conditions and techniques as the array 
method for swelling and classifying the fibers but it pro- 
vides an alternate procedure for sampling and for calculat- 
ing results when length and weigh per unit based on the 
array method are not required. It is applicable to fibers 
taken directly from the laboratory test sample. 

Tentative methods of test for recovery of textile fabrics 
from creasing (D 1295) was developed jointly with the 
American Association of Textile Chemist & Colorists in 
response to a request from A.S.A. Sectional Committee 
L22 on rayon finished fabrics. Optimum test conditions of 
relative humidity, creasing pressure, duration of creasing, 
and recovery time, for predicting the performance of a 
fabric in use has not yet been determined. The conditions 
supplied in these methods are those most widely used at 
present but are intended only as a guide. 

The new tentative method of test for tensile strength of 
wool fiber bundles (D 1294) covers the procedure used in 
estimating the tensile strength and includes the preparation 
of the fiber bundle and an appendix for calibration of the 
tension tester. 

The textile committee has extensively revised tentative 
methods of test for resistance of tetxile materials to micro- 
organisms (D 684) to bring them up to date in accordance 
with current practice. These methods as revised, are appli- 
cable to all types of textile materials (loose fiber, yarns, 
threads, cords, and fabrics) regardless of the kinds of fiber 
used in their manufacture. Two procedures are presented: 
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accelerated fungal inoculation method—applicable where 
storage will be in a damp, warm atmosphere but out of 
contact with damp soil; and soil burial method—applicable 
to materials, such as sandbag fabrics, expected to be in con- 
tact with damp soil for long periods of time. 

Tentative methods of testing and tolerances for rayon 
tire cord (D 885) were extensively revised at the 1953 
annual meeting of the society. Additional changes which 
were not approved in time to be presented at that meeting 
have since been completed. These changes apply to the 
former Section 20, adjustment of observed breaking strength 
to 12 per cent regain basis, and to former Section 23, ad- 
justment of observed elongation of 12 per cent regain basis. 
These are now Sections 21, 24 and 28 in the revised methods 
in the preprinted 1953 report of Committee D-13. 


Growing Usage Of Non-Woven Fabrics Cited 


The impact of non-woven fabrics on textile. marketing 
is outlined on the Jan. 2 issue of Tide, a publication for 
the advertising, marketing and public relations fields. Ac- 
cording to the publication the pyramiding uses of non- 
wovens is threatening to displace many paper and woven 
materials. The article continues, in part: 

“The power loom, which ushered in the industrial revo- 
lution, is still just a loom using much the same techniques 
as did the Phoenicians. Only recently were non-woven fab- 
rics introduced and though they don’t promise great social 
and economic upheavals that attended the birth of the 
power loom, they do portend vast changes in a great variety 
of businesses. 

“Non-woven fabrics are already used in such diversified 
fields as eye glasses and lithography and the number of 
end products grows every day. Some 22,000,000 pounds of 
non-wovens will be used this year and American Viscose 
textile researcher Howard E. Shearer estimates production 
will double every three years for at least another decade. 
The National Cotton Council believes the non-wovens will 
eventually bloom into a $100 million industry 

“Right now more than a dozen mills, such as Chicopee, 
Visking, Kendall, American Felt and Minnesota Mining, 
are turning out the non-wovens, mostly for industrial uses. 
Kendall, for one, hires men to survey factories, to see 
where non-wovens can be used. One such man found non- 
woven wipers ideal for the lithography trade; other new 
uses include dry cell batteries, artificial leather and count- 
less industrial wipers. 

‘Most producers are reluctant to reveal facts, figures or 
any data on production or product development yet they 
all agree that non-wovens will ultimately expand to all 
phases of the textile industry and far beyond. Many mar- 
keters who have not even heard of the non-wovens will be 
using them within the next decade or even sooner and then 
will come the time of consumer marketing. 

“There are now a few consumer products made, like 
disposable diapers, towels, handkerchiefs, etc. Non-wovens 
have a cloth-like appearance, better absorbency, higher wet 
strengths, superior draping characteristics, smoother sur- 
faces and less tendency to lint than paper products. They 
cost more than disposable paper products, of course, and 
makers are concentrating more on sales to restaurants, public 
buildings, trains, etc., rather than home uses. 

“This year some 16,000,000 pounds of woven materials 
will be displaced by the non-wovens for such things as 
tea bags, polishing, dish and table cloths, filters of all 
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Better Production 
More Use Per Dollar 


MANHATTAN RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


You get better production with Manhattan rolls, because they 
maintain uniform density and perfect crown . . . because they 
don't oxidize, harden, corrugate or crack . . . and because there 
can be no separation of rubber from metal core. Yes, Manhattan 
Rubber Covered Rolls give you better production — and they do 
this long after you would have to replace other rolls. That’s what 
we mean by MORE USE RER DOLLAR. A specialist from the 
R/M roll covering plant nearest you will cheerfully advise you 
or quote on your specifications. Call him next time. 


RUBBER LINED TANKS, PIPE AND FITTINGS 
RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Ry RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, ine. 


Textile Roll Covering Plants oat 
N. CHARLESTON, S. C. PASSAIC, WN. J. 


TEFLON COATING 


Minimizes adhesion, corrosion of slashing, finishing equipment, 
fons, louvres, air conditioning equipment, light hoods, etc. 


ELECTRIC FURNACE CORP. 


P. ©. Box 4073 P.O. Box 8282 
CHATTANOOGA 5, TENN. CHARLOTTE 8, N. C. 


BIBERSTEIN, BOWLES & MEACHAM, INC. 


TEXTILE ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE 4, N. C. ° Phone 2-5111 


JOHN B. LIPPARD 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
1527 Elizabeth Avenue, CHARLOTTE 4, N. C. 


Specializing in consultation and land planning services for 
industrial site developments, mill villages and recreation facilities. 
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kinds, bandages, applicators, hospital sheets, window shades 
and decorative material. For the present, the non-wovens’ 
advance they cannot compete on launderability, resistance 
to abrasion, strength, draping characteristics and appear- 
ance. But they are making progress because of the price 
factor: non-wovens’ simplified production costs less and 
very little new fibers are being used, most of it being cotton 
or rayon waste. This economy factor, thinks textile econo- 
mist Robert C. Shook, will be the key to the non-woven’s 
future success. And as the quality of the non-wovens are 
improved they will displace more woven items. 

“An entirely new application for the non-wovens that 
is gaining great headway is reinforcement for plastics—a 
use never dreamed of for wovens. This year much plastic 
furniture, table tops, floor coverings, etc., with about 10,- 
000,000 pounds of non-woven fiber reinforcements, will 
be marketed. 

Marketers are constantly asking mill men if inexpensive 
non-wovens will be available for apparel. It is entirely 
possible, but not in the immediate future. Although non- 
wovens are used extensively no garments are actually made 
from them, although every mill is experimenting con- 
stantly.”’ 


Acrilan Ready For Commercial Production 


William G. Luttge, vice-president in charge of sales for 
the Chemstrand Corp., announced recently that Acrilan 
acrylic fiber, with additional characteristics of easier dye- 
ability and improved mill processing, has undergone satis- 
factory mill evaluation and is now ready for commercial 
production. 

“This program was set up on a long range basis,” he 
said, “to continue to add to and improve the functional 
characteristics of Acrilan."’ He also. stated reports indicate 
Acrilan now can be used in the development of wider 
end-use applications, 

In line with advances made in manufacturing methods 
resulting from Chemstrand’s research program, the price 
of Acrilan acrylic fiber, delivered at customer's plant, will 
be reduced immediately,” Mr. Luttge said. 

Pointing out recent Acrilan developments, Mr. Luttge 
stated, ‘‘a full range of colors is now possible for Acrilan 
using standard dyeing techniques with a wide variety of 
dyestuffs. Acrilan is the first acrylic fiber,” he continued, 
“to union dye readily in the piece in blends with wool. As 
previously reported, there has been no change in the chemi- 
cal composition of the fiber.” 

“Physical tests on Acrilan show that the fiber now has 
a fiber tensile strength of approximately 2.¢ grams pér 
denier and an extensibility of 33 per cent, which permits 
a 30/1 spun yarn with a lea skein product of 1,600 or 
over. In spun yarn form the extensibility 1s 20 per cent 
or better. 

“Other data show that the elastic recovery of the fiber 
has been markedly improved. Results to date indicate a 
much higher spin limit in three-denier 21/-inch staple, 
and it is believed to have a commercially practical limit 
of 36/1," Mr. Luttge said. “The advanced Acrilan has a 
round cross section in three-denier fiber, believed to be the 
first time in an acrylic fiber. 

“The new price for Acrilan,’ Mr. Luttge explained, 
“will enable manufacturers to produce fabrics for volume 
markets in blends containing 50 per cent or more of 
Acrilan. This means that the consumer can receive greater 
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benefits of the functional qualities of Acrilan as well as its 
textural properties in fabrics. 


“Necessary minor mechanical plant changes for volume 
production of advanced Acrilan acrylic fiber are rapidly 
being completed. It is expected that manufacturing facill- 
ties at the Chemstrand Acrilan plant will be ready for 
normal output early in 1954, and customer requirements 
for the fiber will be met on schedule. Quantities of the 
advanced Acrilan acrylic fiber in three-denier and _five- 
denier in both bright and semi-dull luster are available for 
immediate delivery,” he said. 

“Consumer advertising and merchandising plans for 1954 
will continue to support products made of Acrilan,” Mr. 
Luttge continued. “Plans also include expansion for Acrilan 
in- both consumer and industrial fields in addition to Acti- 
lan’s present primary markets in men’s and women’s ap- 


parel.” 


New Roving Twist Formula Developed 


Technologists of the Department of Agriculture recently 
presented a practical new tool for application. in cotton- 
processing—a novel roving twist formula, which they de- 
veloped in research at the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans, La. 

Goal of the development was to provide spinners— 
especially those who routinely measure the fineness of their 
cottons—with a guide for obtaining more nearly the same 
drafting qualities in diffent hank rovings made from cottons 
varying widely in staple length and fineness. 

This goal was reached by incorporating in a formula 
for the first time the effect of fiber fineness as the third 
variable, along with staple length and hank of roving, for 
determining the amount of twist required in royings to 
obtain efficient drafting. 


A nomograph based on this formula also has been made 


available by the researchers, for use in quickly determining 
the turns per inch required in rovings ranging from 0.25 
to 10 hank made from carded cottons varying in fiber fine- 
ness (Micronaire curvilinear scale) from 8.00 to 2.50 and 
in length (classers’) from one-half to two inches, 

Spinners who use the nomograph to determine roving 
twist should obtain increased yarn uniformity, fewer ends 
down during spinning, and generally better operating ef- 
ficiency. A number of spinners have reported good pro- 
cessing results by its use. The formula was applied for 
more than 18 months at the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory to calculate the required twist to insert in 
rovings experimentally processed from cottons ranging 
widely in length and fineness. 

This consideration of fiber fineness as a variable in a 
roving twist formula arose from an earlier imvestigation 
at the Southern Laboratory which had shown that fiber 
fineness, as well.as length, affects the amount of twist re- 
quired in roving’ to attain efhcient drafting at the spinning 
process. 

Available from the Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, 2100 Robert E. Lee Boulevard, without charge, are 
copies of the nomograph and reprints of the following 
articles in the Textile Research Journal: ‘Effects of Cotton 
Fiber Fineness on the Physical Properties of Single Yarns,” 
by L. A. Fiori and John J. Brown; and “New Roving Twist 
Formula,”” by J. R. Corley, J. Simpson, L. A. Fiori and 
J. J. Brown. 
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S.T.A. Makings Plans For Annual Convention 


The board of governors of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, which is the organization of mill managers, superin- 
tendents and overseers in the Carolinas, Virginia and Ten- 
nessee, met Jan. 16 at Charlotte, N. C., to make plans for 
the coming year. A discussion of the annual convention, 
scheduled June 10-12 at Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S. C., indicated that an unusually large attendance is ex- 
pected. Official reservation blanks for mill men and sup- 
pliers, which must be used in order to secure rooms in the 
convention hotel, will be sent out in the near future by 
the S.T.A. secretary-treasurer, James McAden Jr., editor 
of TEXTILE BULLETIN. T. I. Stafford, this year's president 
- of the S.T.A. and production manager for Clifton (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co., is in general charge of convention planning. 

A tentative list of Spring divisional meetings was an- 
nounced as follows: Eastern Carolina Division, April 10 
at Raleigh, N. C.; South Carolina Division, April 15 at 
Ware Shoals, S. C.; Northern North Carolina-Virginia Di- 
vision, April 17; and Piedmont Division, May 8 at Hick- 
ory, N. C. 


Research Clinic To Probe Carding Operation 


New methods for the further improvement of cotton 
textile mills’ carding operation, the keystone of mill pro- 
duction and quality, will receive the attention of five 
speakers during the fifth annual Cotton Research Clinic 
at Pinehurst, N. C., Feb. 17-19. 

Only in recent years has this important phase of textile 
manufacture received the concentrated attention of textile 
scientists and mill operating executives, according to M. 
Earl Heard, vice-president and research director of the 
West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., and general chairman of the 
clinic, which is sponsored by the utilization research divi- 
sion of the National Cotton Council. If new carding 
processes can be developed through research, mills can 
benefit through lowered production costs and consumers 
through improved products at lower prices, Mr. Heard 
said. 

He pointed out that initial studies for reducing neps, 
or minute fiber tangles which damage the fabric, were first 
discussed at the 1951 clinic. The following year, one mill 
reported on its experience in applying the new technique 
to actual operation and the results, according to Mr. Heard, 
were encouraging. 

“This one mill reported it saved almost $700 during the 
year for each card it had in operation,’ Mr. Heard said. 
Considering the fact that mills often have several hundred 
cards this can be a tremendous saving in operating costs.’’ 

Experts who are scheduled to appear on this panel of 
the three-day program are: Dean Hugh M. Brown of 
Clemson College’s School of Textiles; J. W. Powischill, 
Proctor & Schwartz Inc., Philadelphia; Robert C. Ashworth 


Planning and Planting Service 3 
Consultation Without Obligation 
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Jr. of Ashworth Bros., Fall River, Mass.; Tom Pogson of 
Joseph Sykes Bros. Ltd., Huddersfield, England, and Ralph 
A. Rusca of the Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans. 

Three European textile scientists have accepted invita- 
tions to present technical papers at the clinic. “This 1s 
further evidence of the increasing importance of these 
annual meetings at which the results of the latest research 
for improving cotton textile manufacturing techniques are 
discussed by scientists and mill operating executives,” 
George Buck, technical director of the National Cotton 
Council declated. 

“In addition to these speakers, we expect representatives 
at the clinic from other Western European countries and 
Canada,” Mr. Buck added. He listed as speakers during 
the three-day meeting: Werner Buesser of Rohrschach, 
Switzerland; Eric Harding Jones, principal research officer 
of the famed Shirley Institute, Manchester, England; and 
Mr. Pogson. 

Adding to the international flavor of the meeting will 
be a symposium on the cotton industry abroad. For the 
most part, this will be a report from members of a cotton 
textile technical mission. These men visited Europe last 
Summer as a co-operative effort of the Cotton Council, the 
Department of Agriculture and American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute. Mr. Heard, who was chairman of that 
mission, said that United States textile scientists discussed 
at meetings of European mill executives and technicians, 
latest processing methods and other developments in this 
country which might contribute to increased efficiency, 
lowered operating costs and, ultimately, an increase in 
. consumption of cotton textiles abroad. Mr. Heard will 
serve as moderator of the symposium. 

“Our people also learned first hand some of the newer 
techniques being used in Europe and this symposium will 
enable us to bring these matters to the attention of the 
American manufacturers,’ Mr. Heard said. 

Members of the mission who will report are: Helmut 
R. Wakeham, Textile Research Institute, Princeton, N. J.; 
Lindsay Dexter, secretary-treasurer and chief cotton buyer 
of Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.; and Mr. Rusca. 
Other panel members will be George Pfeiffenberger, Otto 
Goedecke Co., Hallettsville, Tex., and Earle E. Berkley, 
Anderson Clayton & Co., Houston, Tex. 


Worth Street Welcomes 1954 Maid Of Cotton 


Miss Beverly Pack, Maid of Cotton for 1954, was wel- 
comed Jan. 18 to New York City’s textile market in cere- 
monies conducted at 40 Worth Street by the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants. Cotton’s new ambassador pre- 
paring for her national and international tour was elected 
president-for-a-day of the organization and presented with 
a replica of the association's “great gavel.” 

Directors of the association and textile executives from 
leading New Yorks sales organizations made up the re- 
ception committee of about 40 at the event. W. Ray Bell, 
president of the association, greeted Miss Pack, who te- 
sponded with predictions of a year in which the popularity 
of the world’s leading textile fiber will show continuing 
growth. A luncheon at the Arkwright Club of the City 
of New York, in Miss Pack’s honor, followed. 

Ernest Stewart, sales promotion manager of the National 
Cotton Council, which with the Cotton Exchanges of Mem- 
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phis, New Orleans and New York and the Memphis Cotton 
Carnival Association sponsors the annual Maid of Cotton 
tours, outlined the significance of the annual event and its 
values in stimulating interest in cotton in a talk at the 
luncheon meeting. 

Miss Pack’s all-cotton wardrobe is now being completed 
in New York, and her tour of 27 cities in the United 
States begins Jan. 31 at Miami, Fla. Canada, Great Britain, 
France and Germany are also on her itinerary this year. 


‘Fiber Microscopy, New Textile Textbook 


Fiber Microscopy, by A. N. J. Heyn, Interscience Pub- 
lishers ($5.50). This book was written primarily as a lab- 


oratory manual and textbook for use in textile schools. As* 


such, it fills a real need since heretofore there has never 
been available in English a satisfactory book for the instruc- 
tion of students in this field. In fact, this is the first book 
devoted to this subject since Textiles and the Microscope 
by Schwarz was published 20 years ago. With today’s wide- 
spread utilization of microscopic examination for the study 
of fibers, almost all textile laboratories, as well as textile 
schools, will find that this volume is a useful reference. 

Dr. Heyn has covered most of the techniques normally 
utilized in the textile laboratory. An elementary but ade- 
quate description of microscope theory and construction is 
given. The parts dealing with staining, treatments and prep- 
aration of samples are admirably detailed and lucid so that 
the inexperienced technician can readily perform the nec- 
essary work. The descriptions of the effect of a variety of 
chemicals have been very well done. One phase of this 
book that will appeal to many investigators (even though 
they are very familiar with one or two particular fibers) is 
the complete description given for the appearance of a 
large number of different fibers including the newer syn- 
thetics. Adequate coverage is also given to the distinguish- 
ing features of fibers made unusual through such effects 
as microbial damage or fibrillation. 

The organization of this volume has been directed to- 
wards its easy use by students so that its use by the general 
technician is somewhat impaired. Thus, some of the sec- 
tions on microscope theory such as resolving power are 
separated from the general theory, Also, the descriptions 
of the various fibers are widely scattered through the book. 
Another feature which inhibits its value to the technician 
is the illustrations which are restricted to the normal forms 
of the common fibers (which are readily available in fiber 
atlases) while the unusual forms are not shown. In order 
to compensate for these shortcomings, Dr. Heyn has com- 
piled an extensive bibliography of articles dealing with 
fiber microscopy and has included a satisfactory index. 

For the training of students, it is regretable that certain 
aspects of fiber microscopy have been omitted from this 
book. In particular, it would be desirable to have included 
sections on resin treatment, dye penetration and warp siz- 
ing. Also, it is believed that restricting the book to the 
examination of fibers with the complete omission of sec- 
tions dealing with yarns and fabrics is a mistake in a book 


of this type—N. T. 


Hamby To Participate In Paris Congress 


Prof. Dame S. Hamby of the School of Textiles at North 
Carolina State College has been invited to appear on the 
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program of the International Congress of Man-Made Fibers 
in Paris, France, May 31-June 3. Professor Hamby’s invita- 
tion is regarded as world-wide recognition of his contribu- 
tions to the field of textile science. He is widely known for 
his teaching, research, and writing in synthetic fibers and 
quality control. 

At the Paris session, Mr. Hamby will present a paper 
on “Recent Textile Machinery Developments and Trends 
Relating to Man-Made Fibers.” In his paper, to be given 
June 2, he will review his research findings on the subject 
mvolved. He is co-author, along with Prof. E. B. Grover, 
head of the Yarn Manufacturing Department at the School 
of Textiles, North Carolina State College, of two significant 
textile books—Textile Processing of Continuous Filament 
Yarns and Handbook of Textile Testing and Quality Con- 
trol. 

In commenting on Professor Hamby’s invitation to par- 
ticipate in the Paris program, Dean Malcolm Campbell of 
the School of Textiles said, “The school is proud of this 
recognition of Professor Hamby’s attainments in his field 
of work. We are also very pleased at the opportunity that 
the trip will afford him to promote further the fine inter- 
national relationships which have proven to be such valu- 
able assets to the school’s programs of education and re- 
search.” 

Following his participation in the international meeting, 
Professor Hamby will spend about a month visiting ma- 
chinery manufacturing plants, research institutions, textile 
schools, and textile mills on the European continent and 


in England and Scotland. 


Expect 1,000 Attendance At A.C.M.1. Parley 


An expected attendance of approximately 1,000 people 
is predicted by H. K. Hallett, president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, for the organization's fifth 
annual meeting to be held in New Orleans, April 22-24. 

Mr. Hallett, who is also vice-president of the cotton 
mills division of the Kendall Co., with headquarters in 
Charlotte, N. C., stated that a meeting of the institute's 
board of directors would be held April 21, the day pre- 
ceding the convention, at 10:30 a.m., and that the first 
convention session would convene at 11 a.m., Thursday, 
April 22. Other business sessions will be held at 10 a. m., 
Friday, April 23, and at 10 a.m., Saturday, April 24. The 
convention will conclude with a meeting of the board of 
directors on Saturday at 1 p.m. 

“The complete program is not yet ready for release,” 
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he said, “but we are inviting to speak to our group some 
of the outstanding leaders in the country and are planning 
discussions which will broaden our knowledge of many of 
the practical problems with which we are confronted.”” He 
listed some of these as federal taxation policies, renegotia- 
tion of government contracts, cotton farm legislation, the 
loss of foreign markets for American mills and the “‘in- 
vasion"’ of American markets by cheaply-made foreign 
goods. 

Mr. Hallett stated that room reservation forms, details 
regarding the program and transportation schedules had 
been sent Jan. 21 to all textile mill members of the insti- 
tute. By custom, the organization ordinarily allows a 30-day 
period for the making of hotel reservations by textile mill 
members before it releases rooms to its associate members 
in allied industries and professions. 

Schedule for the special train which will originate in 
Charlotte was announced as follows: leave Charlotte 2 p.m., 
April 21; leave Spartanburg 3:35 p.m.; leave Greenville 
4:30 p.m.; leave Atlanta 8:30 p.m.; leave Montgomery 
11:30 p.m.; arrive New Orleans 7 a.m., C.S.T., April 22. 
On the return trip the special train will leave New Or- 
leans at 4:30 p.m., April 24, reaching Montgomery at 
11:40 p.m.; Atlanta 5:10 a.m.; Greenville 9:25 a.m.; Spar- 
tanburg 10:20 a.m.; and Charlotte. 11:55 a.m., April 25. 

Those going to the meeting from New England, New 
York and other points north of Charlotte may take such 
transportation as they desire to Charlotte and board the 
special train there. If reservations justify, Eastern Air Lines 
expects to run a non-stop special flight from Charlotte to 
New Orleans on April 21, returning on April 24. 


Spun-Dyed Fiber Passes A.A.T.C.C. Tests 


Dynel spun with color, Union Carbide’s pigmented acry- 
lic staple fiber, has outstanding fastness properties accord- 
ing to the test methods of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists & Colorists. Detailed results of experiments 
just completed were made available by T. A. Feild Jr., 
head of the company’s textile fibers department's develop- 
ment service laboratory at South Charleston, W. Va. 

The basic tests, as outlined in the 1953 A.A.T.C.C. year 
book, include the No. 3 cotton wash test, drycleaning, dry 
and wet crocking, acid and alkaline perspiration, and full- 
ing. The eight colors subjected to the experiments were 
the standard Dynel shades of black, light blue, yellow, 
green, dark blue, gray, tan, and brown. 

Other evaluations were also carried out here to deter- 
mine the effect of carbonizing, acid Textone bleaching, 
boiling water, dry heat and cross dyeing on the properties 
of the fiber. Lightfastness was run up to 140 hours in 
the FadeOmeter. 

Results of the latter test were particularly important, Mr. 
Feild points out. For example, he adds, the green, brown, 
dark blue, and black showed no change in shade after 140 
hours, and the other four colors showed only slight changes 
after long exposure. In the application of dry heat, all of 
the colors remained unchanged after 30 minute exposure 
at 248° F. 

Although delustering occurred in the acid Textone bleach 
and boiling water tests, and was expected, it was found that 
no color discharge or change of shade takes place in the 
fiber. Exposure to dry heat relusters the fiber after the 
boiling water treatment. 

Many tests were run to determine the effect on the pre- 
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colored fiber of normal dyestuffs. Results to date indicate 
that some specific dye procedures make it possible to ob- 
tain new colors, but the majority of dyestuffs tested affect 
the spun-dyed fiber very little or not at all. Tabulated data 
on this aspect now are available to those interested, Mr. 
Feild stated. 


Management Institute Cites Textile Firms 


Eight companies in the textile and allied fields have been 
certified as ‘excellently managed” by the American Insti- 
tute of Management, New York. Six of them received the 
award.for the fourth consecutive year—Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co., Houston, Tex.; American Viscose Corp., Phila- 
delphia; Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C.; Celanese 
Corp. of America, New York; Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 
cago, and Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, and West Point (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co. obtained the designation for the third time in as many 
years. 

According to Jackson Martindell, president of the in- 
stitute, only 348 companies in the United States and 
Canada, out of the 3,000 leading concerns whose methods 
were studied by that non-profit foundation, were found 
eligible to receive the designation for the year 1953. 

“Recognition of superior management in particular com- 
panies is the first step in improving corporate practices gen- 
erally throughout the country,” the A.I.M. official said. 
Our continuing studies show the cumulative effect of these 
awards, which have helped to introduce new and better 
policies in the top levels of many business organizations. 

“The philosophy behind these awards is to focus at- 
tention upon those companies whose practices should be 
emulated by others, to increase efficiency and insure stability 
for employees, shareholders and the economy as a whole.” 
_ The full list of the 348 concerns which have been given 
statements of management condition certifying to their 
excellence is now being published in the foundation's 
“Manual of Excellent Managements,’ and is being dis- 
tributed to members. Copies of the manual are obtainable 
from headquarters of the institute at 125 East 38th Street, 
New York. 


Du Pont Film Has Many Textile Applications 


Du Pont’s new Mylar polyester film can be used as a 
base for metallic yarn, a supporting yarn, a surfacing mate- 
rial for metalizing and fabric laminations, a leader material 
for dyeing and finishing operations, and for other textile 
applications, the American Association for Textile Tech- 
nology was told recently. 

Addressing a special meeting of the association, John R. 
Mitchell, a technical representative of the Du Pont film 
department, said the film’s high tensile strength, thermal 
stability, and resistance to chemical attack, make it an 
excellent base for metallic yarn. He said that Mylar, which 
has no plasticizer, will not dry out or become embrittled 
with age. Although Mylar polyester film is chemically 
similar to Dacron polyester fiber, it is in no sense a fiber 
itself. Mylar is made in continuous sheet form, while Dac- 
ron is extruded as a filament. 

According to Mr. Mitchell, Mylar in metallic yarn form 
is made by adhering, or laminating, a wide web of the 
film to both sides of aluminum foil with a clear adhesive. 
If a yellow orange color is added to the adhesive, a brilliant 
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gold effect is created. Depending on the color in the adhe- 
sive, he said, a wide variety of colored materials may be 
obtained. When these film-foil-film laminations are then 
slit into very narrow widths, the result is metallic yarn. 


Pointing out that colored yarns also can be made by dye- 
ing, he said that a cotton and rayon fabric containing me- 
tallic yarn made from Mylar could be dyed without coléring 
the metallic. If another type dye is used on the same fabric, 
the surface of the metallic yarn (i.e., the Mylar) can be 
dyed without changing the colors of the other fibers. 

Citing experience with similar fabrics, dyed in this man- 
ner for approximately one-half hour at the boil, he said 
this showed how the film’s thermal stability and the absence 
of a plasticizer make Mylar an ideal component in dyed 
metallic fabrics. 

From the standpoint of physical strength and chemical 
resistance, Mr. Mitchell said that Mylar in metallic yarn 
form can be. satisfactorily drycleaned, since the film is un- 
affected by common drycleaning solvents. Such fabrics made 
with Mylar, he added, have been drycleaned by commercial 
cleaners as many as five times without degradation of the 
metallic. The strength and toughness of Mylar in metallic 
yarn form also helps extend the serviceable life of fabrics 
subjected to the tumbling, scrubbing and flexing action 
required by drycleaning. ‘ 

Fabrics with metallic yarn made from Mylar polyester 
film also have been processed satisfactorily in commercial 
laundry operations because of the film’s high tensile 
strength of 23,500 pounds per square inch, according to 
Mr. Mitchell. Even subsequent ironing, he said, did not 
discolor or cause delamination of the metallic yarn, because 
the high heat resistance of Mylar polyester film makes pos- 
sible a wide range of ironing temperatures. 

Mr. Mitchell emphasized that transparent supporting 
yarns of almost any required strength can be made from 
Mylar, which is available in a variety of thicknesses. Sup- 
porting yarns are used to process metallic yarns—other than 
those based on Mylar—on weaving and knitting equipment, 
in order to bring tensile strength up to the proper level. 
Both natural and synthetic fibers are used for this purpose. 


Pointing out that none of the current supporting fibers 
are transparent, Mr. Mitchell said they tend to hide the 
very thing the consumer wants to see—the brilliant luster 
and bright metallic sparkle. If Mylar, with its high tensile 
strength and crystal transparency ts used, he said, the entire 
metallic surface would then be visible. This would allow 
fabric designers greater latitude in creating new metallic 
effects. He also suggested the film’s possibilities as a support 
for other materials in novelty yarn constructions, in view 
of its cross-dyeing characteristics, chemical resistance, heat- 
stability and strength. 

Declaring that Mylar also can be used as a surface film 
for metalizing and fabric laminations, Mr. Mitchell said 
that when Mylar is subjected to high vacuum conditions 
in contact with aluminum vapors, the vapors condense on 
the film in a very thin layer. Known as vacuum metalizing, 
he said this process results in a bright, mirror-like effect. 
When the aluminum-coated, or metalized, film is laminated 
to a fabric backing, and then embossed, it creates a hand- 
some, decorative material. Mr. Mitchell said this material 
might be used for upholstery applications, decorative pan- 
eling, shoes, pocketbooks, window shades, etc. If color is 
desired, he said Mylar polyester film can be printed with 
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color before metalization, or the film can be dyed after this 
process. 

Mylar in its colorless, transparent form also can be lami- 
nated to brightly colored fabrics for place mats, umbrella 
coverings, rain hats, raincoats, etc. Laminated to other type 
fabrics, he said it might find use in the industrial field 
where chemical resistance, resistance of oils and greases, 
strength, and thermal stability are required. 

Another important textile application for Mylar, he 
pointed out, is a leader material in dyeing and finishing 
operations. Since Mylar polyester film will not accept direct 
dyes, it is unnecessary to strip it after every dye run. This 
eliminates the danger of color contamination at fabric ends, 
when different color residual dyes sometimes migrate from 
the leader into the fabric. 

Summarizing other textile applications for Mylar, Mr. 
Mitchell declared the film can be used as follows: in nar- 
row width, heavy gauge form as a monofilament material 
for special upholstery, ornamental, and industrial applica- 
tions; in perforated tape and card form for machine con- 
trol purposes; in pressure sensitive tapes for use around 
textile plants; and as garment bags and dust covers. 

In conclusion, Mr. Mitchell pointed out that most of 
these applications are performed by film converters, which 
laminate, print and metalize Mylar; or slit the film into 
widths less than one-half inch. He emphasized that Du 
Pont manufactures Mylar only in its transparent, colorless 
form, in rolls and sheets. Rolls are available in widths from 
one-half inch to 40 inches. 

Although Mylar polyester film is still being produced in 
limited semi-works quantities at the film department's lab- 
oratory in Buffalo, N. Y., a new plant to manufacture 
Mylar will begin operations in Circleville, Ohio, later this 
year. 


Dan River Reports Sharp Drop in Accidents 


Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., proved to be one of the 
safest places in the country to work in during 1953. The 
company reports that there were only 3.7 lost-time acci- 
dents per million man hours. In 1943 the figure was 23 
lost-time accidents per million hours. Forest N. Petty, who 
heads the safety organization, reported that an awareness 
of the hazards of textile machinery operation has been 
steadily created among the 10,000 workers and that the 
employees now are not only alert to dangers but that all 
known safety devices are added to what might be termed 
the mangling machinery. 

Most of the lost-time accidents in 1953 were due to 
bumps, bruises and minor cuts. In other years limbs were 
lost and sometimes workers died in accidents. 

Each department has its own division of safety and a 
good deal of competition has been generated on an inter- 
department basis. The safety organization was founded in 
1933, 


May Relocate A.S.M.E. Textile Division 


When the textile engineering division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers meets Feb. 5 at the High- 
tower Building, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, 
an effort will be made to have the division centered in the 
South as the Southern textile division of the A.S.M.E. 

According to J. C. Edwards Jr. of Exposition Cotton 
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Mills, Atlanta, vice-chairman of the textile engineering 
division, this is being done since there is a terrific amount 
of development work which has been taking place in the 
South over the past few years and there has been no effort 
to bring the various engineers of the textile industry to- 
gether in the South. 

“The purpose is to develop a closer relationship between 
professional and operating engineers in the textile industry 
in order to obtain an interchange of practical engineering 
information from the standpoint of operations, research 
and development,’ Mr. Edwards stated. 

The Feb. 5 meeting of the A.S.M.E. textile engineering 
division will be featured by the presentation of four papers: 
‘Some Design Features of a Pilot Plant Continuous Yarn 
or Fabric Chemical Finishing Range’’ by Esmond J. Keat- 
ing of the cotton chemical finishing division, Department 
of Agriculture, New Orleans, La.; “SRRL Loom Attach- 
ment for Weaving Extra Dense Fabrics” by Mayer Mayer 
of the Department of Agriculture, New Orleans; “Air 
Permeability of Parachute Cloth” by M. J. Goglia of 
Georgia Tech; and ‘The Theory of Carding’’ by Peter M. 
Strang of Whitin Machine Works. 

The luncheon speaker will be M. Earl Heard, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of research at West Point Mfg. Co. 


N.R.D.G.A. To Sponsor Standards Project 


Technical experts representing all phases of the textile 
industry recently voted to develop nation-wide minimum 
specifications and standards for the end-use of all textile 
fabrics used in wearing apparel and household furnishings. 
The decision was made at a general industry conference 
held in the offices of the American Standards Association. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association, which repre- 
sents some 8,000 department stores, was chosen to provide 
administrative leadership of the project as sponsor. The 
N.R.D.G.A. had originally asked the American Standards 
Association to call the conference. The conference voted 
to base the project on L22, American Standard Minimum 
Requirements for Rayon and Acetate Fabrics, which was 
published last April. 

Irwin D. Wolf, general manager of Kaufmann Depart- 
ment Stores, Pittsburgh, and chairman of the N.R.D.G.A. 
executive committee, presided at the meeting. In his open- 
ing remarks Mr. Wolf stated: “It is our purpose to pro- 
vide a means for a textile producer to promote fabrics con- 
forming to such standards; to provide a garment manu- 
facturer or the producer of a household fabric to offer for 
sale goods conforming to the American standards; to pro- 
vide the retail establishment with goods that it can pro- 
mote and guarantee on the basis of satisfactory consumer 
use—and to provide our customers with the opportunity to 
buy textile products insured against any premature failure.” 


Expect Increase In U. S. Cotton Exports 


Prospects for United States cotton exports next season 
appear somewhat brighter, Read P. Dunn, foreign trade 
director of the National Cotton Council, said recently. 

In a statement made in advance of the council's 
16th annual meeting at Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 1-2, Mr. Dunn 
declared ‘if it developed that the foreign crop is about 
the same as this year or only slightly larger, and assuming 
consumption holds at about present levels, there would 
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probably be a demand for at least four million bales of 
U. S. cotton just to meet the deficit between consumption 
and production.’” The council staff member went on to 
point out exports from other countries would have to be 
limited to the difference between their crop and their own 
consumption requirements since stocks are generally ex- 
pected to be below normal by the end of this season. 

The opinion that cotton acreage in the free foreign world 
may not increase significantly is based largely on the known 
physical limitations and on general economic conditions, 
Mr, Dunn said, 

“Of course, this does not take into account the possibili- 
ties of changes in the crop of the Communist areas of China 
and Russia,” Mr. Dunn asserted. He said reports had been 
received of tremendous expansion of cotton production in 
both countries. But at the same time, the Communist bloc 
continues to import from 500,000 to 800,000 bales an- 
nually from the free world. Under such conditions, any 
sudden large-scale expansion would be most surprising, Mr. 
Dunn concluded. 


Alexander Smith Granted Patent Rights 


A. Griffin Ashcroft, vice-president of research and de- 
velopment for Alexander Smith Inc., has announced that 
the company has been granted three patents by the U. S. 
Patent Office (Patent numbers: 2,662,558; 2,662,559; 
2,662,560) covering the processing of special yarns which 
were developed to create sculptured and textured effects 
in carpets and rugs. 

The patents became effective Dec. 15, 1953, and con- 
tracts between the company and 14 competitive carpet 
manufacturers licensing use of the process also, became 
effective on that date. 

Part of the process involves setting a twist and then a 
reverse-twist in the yarns. After the processed yarns, along 
with unprocessed yarns, are woven into the fabric, the sur- 
face pile is subjected to live steam. This steaming operation 
jogs the processed fiber’s natural “memory” causing it to 
return to its original twist and to pull down well below 
the surface of the untreated yarns. The result is a pattern 
in two pile heights creating a sculptured effect. 

Alexander Smith first introduced carpets using the so- 
called ‘‘pull-down’’ yarns in 1950. At that time the tra- 
ditional lead of Axminster carpets was being threatened 
by the increasing popularity of sculptured and textured 
effects produced on Wilton looms. As a result of the de- 
velopment of the new pull-down yarns it was possible to 
produce an Axminster fabric having two distinct pile 
heights, bringing textured and two-level sculptured effect 
carpet into a new, low price range for American consumers. 

During the past three years the company has developed 
six Axminster fabrics using pull-down yarns, the famous 
Series G, Cascade, Mayfair, Dominion, Birchbrook and 
Kimball. The seventh and newest two-level carpet, called 
Applique, is to be introduced to the trade this month at 
the home furnishings markets and will be available to 
consumers in early Spring. 


In the Summer of 1940 Dwight D. Eisenhower, then a 
lieutenant colonel, remarked to a captain who was being 
transferred from the infantry regiment of which both were 


members: ‘I wish I could go some place.”——Toccoa (Ga.) 
Record. 
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WOODEN TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


CORD FABRIC ROLLS 
MeCASKIE WOOD TOP ROLLS 
FOR SPINNING FRAMES 

PLN BOARDS 
SECTION BEAMS 
LOOM LAYS 


LOOM BEAMS, ETC. 
SHEAVES 

LOOM CRANE ARMS 
TEMPLE ROLLS 


WILLIAM McCASKIE, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


Forge Road, Westport, Massachusetts 


Southern Representatives 
Ralph Gossett & Co., Suite 104, Crawford Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 
George A. Howell, Jr., Rockingham, N. C. Telephone 3443 
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GREENVILLE, S.C. - Tel. 2-3868 
- Tel. 6-8261 


Specialists Since 1939 In 


TEXTILE CLEARERS 


TOP CLEARER BOARD—Made of maple— 
expertly machined 


PLUSH SCAVENGER ROLL—A Specialty 
REVOLVING TOP CLEARER ROLL— 


Featuring uniform covered surfaces 


CLEARER CLOTH COTS—Note flat 


lock seam improvement 


“Every Customer a Satisfied One” 


E. F. ROSE & CO. Maiden, N.C. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., INC 
QUALITY TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS 


SPINNING & TWISTER BOLSTERS + RINGS & HOLDERS 
LIFTING ROOS & BUSHINGS 


EXPERT SPINDLE REPAIR + MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Phone. Wire 
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CASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


MACHINE SEWING THREADS 


HIGH SPEED 
HIGH TENSILE 
KNOTLESS 


TExTILe ENGINEERING 


Plans and designs for all types 


COTTON of projects related to the textile 
WOOL tion studies, machinery layouts, 


SILK air-conditioning, power and 
NYLON water filtration plants, and other 
phases of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


Textile Engineering Division 


ATLANTA 


| 


\ FRANK G. 


12 


UFACTURING CHEMISTS 


Atlanta, Ga. * P.O. Box 123,Ste.A * Phone RAymond 2196 
Marietta, Go. P.O. Box 92 Phone Marietta 9-4323 


The Nation’s largest manufacturer of Sizing Compounds, 
Gums, Waxes, and other kindred products for all warp yarns. 
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Yarn Spinners Sold Through Mid-January 


With a month to go before the year-end, carded cotton 
sales yarn spinners were sold ahead to about mid-January, 
1954, the Textile Information Service reports. 

As of Dec. 5, spinners’ unfilled orders amounted to 5.55 
weeks’ production and were 3.43 times stocks on hand. This 
compared with backlogs on Oct. 31 equal to 6.08 weeks’ 
output and 4.06 times stocks and with backlogs on Dec. 6 
last year amounting to 8.38 weeks’ production and 9.96 
times stocks on hand. 

Total yarn in stock on Dec. 5, including yarn made for 
future deliveries against unfilled orders, was equal to 1.615 
weeks’ production. On Oct. 31 stocks amounted to 1.497 
weeks’ output and at the beginning of December 1952 they 
were equivalent to 84.1 per cent of a week's production. 

Shipments and production were about at an even rate 
during November. Based on statistics of the Carded Yarn 
Association covering reports from 1.4 million member 
spindles, production in the week ended Dec. 5 consisted 
of 30.8 per cent knitting yarn, 48.6 per cent weaving yarn 
and 20.6 per cent all others. On Oct. 31, the percentages 
were 31.4, 48.8 and 19.8 respectively and on Dec. 6, 1952, 
they were 33.9, 49.0 and 17.1. 


Third Quarter Synthetic Broad Woven Output 


Third quarter 1953 production of rayon and acetate, 
nylon, and other synthetic fabrics declined from the second 
quarter production, it is reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 

There were 474 million linear yards of rayon and acetate 
fabrics produced of which 235 million yards were chiefly 
rayon and 239 million yards were chiefly acetate. The total 
production was one per cent higher than output during the 
same quarter last year but eight per cent less than the second 
quarter 1953. | 

The production of all rayon fabric groups dropped, with 
decreases ranging from four per cent for 100 per cent fila- 
ment rayon and/or acetate fabrics to 22 per cent for com- 
bination filament and spun rayon and/or acetate fabrics. 
Nylon fabrics and other synthetic and silk fabrics declined 
four and 12 per cent, respectively, during the third quarter. 

As of Sept. 26, 1953, there were 1,285,995 spinning 
spindles in place and active, and 1,588,891 twisting and 
throwing spindles. The number of looms in place and 
active on the same date totaled 115,088. Yarn consumed 
during the third quarter of 1953 totaled 175,348,000 
pounds. Of this total 114,579,000 pounds was rayon and 
acetate, 4,993,000 cotton, 10,515,000 nylon, and 15,261, 
000 all other yarns (including blends and mixtures). 


Third Quarter Cotton Broad Woven Output 


Production of cotton broad woven goods totaled 2,414 
million linear yards in the third quarter of 1953, it is re- 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
Telephone 352 and 353 
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ported by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. This is eight per cent lower than the second quarter 
production, and four per cent greater than the production 
during the third quarter of last year. Tire cord and fabric 
production in the third quarter was seven per cent below 
that in the second quarter, 130,575 thousand pounds as 
compared with 140,338. 

Of the total of 2,414 million yards of cotton and chiefly 
cotton fabrics, 11 million yards were produced on woolen 
and worsted looms. 

Yarn consumed in the third quarter in the manufacture 
of cotton broad woven goods and tire cord and fabric 
totaled 886,877,000 pounds. Cotton comprised 757,385,000 
pounds of this total, rayon and acetate 115,819,000 pounds, 
nylon 6,415,000 pounds, and all other yarns (including 
blends and mixtures) 7,258,000 pounds. 

On Sept. 26, 1953, there were 16,449,131 spinning 
spindles in place of which 15,370,120 were active on the 
first shift, 14,989,737 on the second, and 12,244,835 on 
the third shift. On the same date there were 391.506 
looms in place with 363,931 active on the first shift, 356,444 
on the second, and 290,779 active on the third shift. 


Phi Psi Annual Convention Feb. 25-27 


Phi Psi, national textile fraternity, will hold its 51st 
annual convention Feb. 25-27 at the Carolina Inn, Pine- 
hurst, N. C. Eta Chapter and the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Alumni Chapter are in charge of arrangements for the 
affair. 

The meeting proper will begin Friday, Feb. 26, at 10 
a. m. with active chapter and alumni reports to the grand 
council. Members will visit a textile plant in the afternoon, 
and a fellowship hour and banquet will conclude the days’ 
activities. 

The program for Saturday, Feb.- 27, will open at 10 
a. m. with a discussion of “Opportunities for Advanced 
Study in Textiles” by Dr. John H. Dillon, director of Tex- 
tile Research Institute, Princeton, N. J.; and Dr. L.:H. 
Hance, president of Institute of Textile Technology, Char- 
lottesville,,. Va. The afternoon has been set aside for recrea- 
tion. The annual banquet, beginning at 6:30 and with M. 
E. Campbell, dean of the School of Textiles at North Caro- 
lina State College, as guest speaker, will conclude the event. 


Labor union people who are checking the number of 
times President Eisenhower plays golf are the same ones 
who have spent most of their efforts to get themselves more 
money for less work. People are funny.—Commercial Ap- 
peal, Memphis, Tenn. 


All the World’s a Market for Textiles 


In every corner of the globe there’s a market 
for American textiles. Through years of ex- 
perience, our resident representatives have 
acquired invaluable knowledge in present- 


ing the products of American Mills. 


Combined with full,coverage of the Ameri- 
can textile market, this broad service affords 
important distribution for the American 


Mills we are privileged to serve. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co., Inc. 


40 WORTH STREET. NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


J. W. Valentine Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. Bidg. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
lost two to four times longer then 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Plant: Greenville, &. C., L. S&S. 
Ligon, Sou. Mgr. 


ADAMS, INC., 129 Twinbrook Dr., Greenville, 8S. C. 8S. J. Adams. 


ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, Greenwood, S. C. Carolina Reprs.: W. D. Wor- 
nall and B. Gales McClintock, Box 1524. Charlotte 1, N. C.; Georgia and Ala- 
bama Repr.: Ben R. Morris, Box 221. Brookhaven, Ga.: Repr. for Air Condi- 
tioning and Humidifying Equipment: J. E. Brown, Box 1318, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


ALLEN BEAM CO... 156 River Rd.. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Woodrow 
F. Tinsley, P. O. Box 2203, Tel. 3-3289,. Greenville, 56. C. 


ALLEN WARPER CO., 40 Church St.. Lowell, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Woodrow F 
Tinsley, P. O. Box 2203, Greenville, 8. C 


AMERCOAT CORP... 4809 Firestone Bivd.. South Gate, Calif. Carolinas Repr.: 
Southern Specialties Co., 202 Coddington Bidg.. Charlotte 2, N 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York 3. N. Y.: 
Works at Lock Haven, Pa.: Sou. Warehouse and Laboratory: 1500 Hutchison 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: Warehouse and Laboratory, 4001 Rossville Bivd., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: J. H. Orr, Mer., Charlotte. N. C.;: George R 
Howard, Charlotte. N. C.: Gayle Rogers. Charlotte, N C.: W. D. Livingston, 
Greensboro, N. C.: Marion West, Jr.. High Point, N. C.: C. O. Starnes, Rome, 
Ga.: J. T. Bohannon, Jr., and R. W. FPreeze, Chattanooga, Tenn 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Piants, Charlotte, N.C 
and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 250 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, 221 
S. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C., Norman A. Cocke, Jr 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louts 18, Mo. 8S. E. Sales Mer. Corn Products 
Dept.. Charles H. Conner, Jr., 1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


ANTARA CHEMICALS DIV. GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION, 435 
Hudson St.. New York 14, N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Sou. Sales Mer.: C. C. Cayce, 633 Cherokee Rd., Charlotte, N. C.: Asst. 
Sou. Sales Mer.: W. B. Huntley, 416 Hermitage Ct., Charlotte, N. C.; Sales- 
men: J. O. Atwood, 2509 Vail Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: EK. A. Bridges, P. O. Box 
838, Southern Pines, N. C.: W. W. Bussey, 4087 Pinehill Dr., Jackson, Miss.: 
R. K. Federal, 2044 Elgin Dr., Columbus, Ga.: J. E. Flint, 1550 Clayton Dr.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: A. F. Garrison, Jr., 1310 Peacock Ave., Columbus, Ga.: 
W. G. Green, 1207 Pamlico Dr., Greensboro, N. C.: I. Payne, Jr., Aladdin Rd., 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn.: C. A. Sledge, 300 Player Dr., High Point, N. C.; 
L. R. Waddey, 2221 Cumberland Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: H. A. Webb, 227 Fieet- 
wood Dr., Lookout Mountain, Tenn.: W. C. -Wilecoxson, 15 Cammer Ave., 
Greenville, 5. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 33 Norwood Place. Greenville. S. J. V. Ashley. 
Dist. Mer.. Tel. Greenville 3-5302. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office. 2130 N 
Tryon St.. Charlotte 1, N. C. Sou. Sales Mer.: Dwight L. Turner, 2225 Colony 
Road, Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Willard L. Mills, 2213 Friendly Rd., Greens- 
boro. N. C.: C. Jordan Dulin, 248 Tranquil Ave., Charlotte. N. C.: Philip L. 
Lavole, care Clement Hotel, Opelika, Ala.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, 
Greenville, S. C.: William F. Kennady,. Lindmont Apts., Piedmont Rd. at 
Lindberg Dr., Atlanta, Ga. 


ASHWORTH BROS... INC., Pall River. Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop. 1201 S. Graham St., Charlotte, N. C.. J. M. Reed, Sou. Mer., 
T. F. Hart. Sales: Mfg. Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens Rd.. 
Greenville, S. C.. A. E. Johnson, Jr.. Mgr.: Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Porrest Ave.. N. E.. Atlanta. Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr.. Mgr.; Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATKINSON. HASERICK & CO., 211 Congress St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 1639 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 5-1640. Sou. Agt.. 
PF. BE. Boseman. 


ATLANTA BELTING CO., 508 Whitehall St... 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. Ernest D. Key, 
Pres.. 2143 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CR 1142; Julian 58. 
Harris, V.-Pres., 232 Altondale Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 2-3055: Edward H 
Branch, Sec., 1508 Poincianna St.. P. O. Box 949, Huntsville, Ala., Tel 
1576-W: Charlies R. Davis, 705 W. Forrest Ave., East Point, Ga., Tel. CA 6781: 
Allan D. Scott, R.F.D. 2, Box 506, Selma, Ala., Tel. Trinity 4418: Thomas P 
Branch, Jr., 398 Wilshire Ave., Box 401, Jackson, Miss., Tel. 6-6978. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Greenville, S. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE. 1001 S. Marshall St.. Winston-Salem. N. C. Atlanta. 
Ga., 886 Drewery St., N. E.: Greenville. S. C., P. O. Box 1424 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Tl. Sou. Office, 14 Dunbar St... Greenville, 
8S .cC., Pred D. Taylor, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. C. L. Park, Sou. Dist. 
Mer.. P. O. Box 446, Tucker, Ga.: Thomas ©. Roggenkamp. 435 Wakefield Dr.. 
Apt. B, Charlotte, N. C.; Alfred G. Malone, Box 3763, Orlando, Fla.: P. R. 
Singletary. 3382 Matheson Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Cecil L. Duffle, Chick 
Spring Rd., Greenville, 5S. C.; Kenneth P. Patterson, 431 Bellview Dr., Apt. 
202, Falls Church, Va 


BEST & CO., EDWARD H., 222-224 Purchase St.. Boston, Mass. Repr.: H. W 
Curtis, Robert Treat Hotel, Newark 1. N. J., Tel. Market 2-1000. Sou Reprs.: 
W. C. Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; William 
J. Moore, P. O. Box 1970, Greenville, S. C.. Phone Greenville 5-4820. 


BIBERSTEIN, BOWLES & MEACHAM, INC., Charlotte 4, N. C. 


BOOTH CO., BENJAMIN, Allegheny & Janney Sts., Philadelphia 34, Penna. 
Sou. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 
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BRYANT ELECTRIC REPAIR CO., 607-9 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
BRYANT SUPPLY CO., INC., 605 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N .C. 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. E. H. 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office. Box 3096 South Bivd., 
Charlotte, N .c. Sou. Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres.. and C. W. Cain, 
V.-Pres. and Gen. Megr.. both of Charlotte, N. C. Seu. Service Engineers: S. B. 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, S. C.; L. L. FProneberger, Jr.. 523 Woodland Dr.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr.. 399 Lofton Rd.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Prank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.:; Bill Heacoeck, 315 Popular St., Sylacauga, 
Ala.; L. J. McCall, 636 Paris Rd., Greenville, 8. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Cnattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart. W. A 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty. A. J. Kelly. J. A. Burkart. D. H 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, E. F. Jurezgak, Lawrence Newman, C. V. Day. care 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. Tenn.: H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg. 
J. T. Hill, G. L. Vivrett. care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: 
Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. Maddux, care Burkart-Schier Chemica! 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Road, Birmingham, Ala.; 
©. G. Edwards, P. O. Box 1181, Tryon, N. C 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Bethayres, Pa. Sou. Office: 1811 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CALGON, INC., 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
& Co... Inc., 2625 Sixth Ave.. South Birmingham 5, Ala.: J. W. Eshelman & 
Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Bidg., Chariotte 2, N. C. 


CAROLINA LOOM REED ©O., 1000 S. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Div. of A. B. Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. R. A. 
Haynes, Special Repr.. 114 W. Fifth Ave., Gastonia, N. C.: W. L. Rankin, 
501 S. Chester St.. Gastonia, N. C.: P. L. Piercy, 128 Hudson St., Spartanburg, 
S. cC.: J. R. Richie, 3014 Lewis Parm Road, Raleigh, N. C.: J. W. Brown, P. O. 
Box 560, LaGrange, Ga.: J. K. Davis, P. O. Box 129, Auburn, Ala.: C. E. Her- 
rick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.: Hugh Williams & Co., 47 Colborne S8t., 
Toronto 1, Canada 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO., Portland 6, Maine. Sou. Repr.: 
Louls P. Batson Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 5. 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING O©O., 314 E. Sixth St.. Charlotte. N. C 
Mer., J. L. Harkey, 2600 Providence Rd., Charlotte, N. C.: Sales Mer., R. L. 
Swift. 145 Perrin Pl.. Charlotte, N. C.;: Sales Reprs.: P. L. Pindell, 2248 Colony 
Rd.. Charlotte. N. C.; Edwin Christenberry, Jr.. 11 Brook Forest Dr.. Woods- 
field, Greenville, 8. C. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING CO., P. O. Box 5186, Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. Offices and 
Warehouse, 1517 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON FOODS INC. (Corn Processing Div.). Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau. 
Gen. Sales Megr., Southeastern Div., Clinton Foods, Inc., 161 Spring St. Bidg.. 
Room 317, Atlanta 3, Ga.. Tel. Walnut 8998: John C. Alderson, Asst. Mer.. 
Atianta Office: Boyce L. Estes, Atlanta Office; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 
3192 Concord, N. C.; J. Prank Rogers and E. F. Patterson, 900 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8. C., Phone 2-8022. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St.. Greenville, 8. C.; 
Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C., D. L. Priday, V.-Pres 
and Gen. Mer. 


COLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COLEMAN CO., INC., Greenville, 8. C. 


COLLINS BROS. MACHINE CO., 647 Roosevelt Ave.. Pawtucket. R. I. Sou 
Repr.: Karl H. Inderfurth, 1816 Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City. Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N .C., W. Rouse Joyner, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.. J. Alden Simpson. 
Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta. Ga.: W. H. Adcock, Mgr.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn... F. C. Hassman. Mer 


COURTAULDS, INC., 600 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y¥. Plant at Le Moyne, 
Ala. Sou. Sales Office: Courtaulds, Inc., 613 Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greens- 


boro, N. C., William H. Ward, Sales Repr. Write to P. O. Box 1267, Greens- 
boro, N. C 


CRABB & CO., WM., Black Mountain, N. C. 
CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO., INC., Box 153, Gastonia, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte. N. C. John C. Irvin, Sou. Mer. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC., Factors. 1071 Sixth Ave., at 4ist St.. New 
York 18, N .Y., Tel. Chickering 4-4210. Subsidiary of Crompton Co., Crompton, 

CRONLAND WARP ROLL CO., Lincolnton, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Greenville, 8S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 23-7131; 
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Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 


CUTLZR-HAMMER, INC., 315 N. 12th St.. Milwaukee 1. Wis. Sou. Offices: 
714 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.. G. E. Hunt, Mer.: 2014 Stratford Ave.. 
Charlotte 5. N. C. F. A. Miller, Jr.; 1331 Dragon St... Dallas 2. Tex.. EB. EK. 
Anderson, Megr.;: 2415 San Jacinto St.. Houston 4, Tex., P. G. Green, Mer.: 
506 N. Main St.. Midland, Tex., T. D. Sevar;: 833 Howard Ave.. New Orleans 12. 
la., P. C. Hutchinson, Megr.: 625 Park Lake Ave., Orlando. Fla... W. T. Roundy. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries, 
P. ©. Box 834, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. 
Ga.; James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.; Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261, Greenville, 8. C. 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO., North Andover, Mass. Sou. Office: Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: J. O 
Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846. 
Greenville, 8. C.: Thomas W. Meighan. 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta. 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 526 Grove St.., Salisbury, N. C.; E. L. Howell, P. O. Box 
846. Greenville, S. C.: Kenneth K. Karns, P. O. Box 846. Greenville, 8S. C 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr.. The Dayton Rubber Co., 1055 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: R H. Canaday. 106 W. Decatur Ave.. Greenville— 
(covers South Carolina Field); H. C. Henderson, 609 Pecan Ave.. Charlotte. 
N. C. (covers North Carolina-Virginia Field): D. C. Greer, The Dayton Rubber 
Co.. 1631-H Valley Ave., Birmingham, Ala.: K. C. Sparks, 1055 Spring St.. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse H. Jones, 315 Sapelo Rd... Jacksonville, Fila. Textile 
Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: Hall & Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C.;: Young & Vann Supply 
Co. and Mill & Textile Supply, Inc., Birmingham, Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc.. 
LaGrange, Ga. Dist. Office: 2813 Canton St., Dallas, Tex. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte, Raleigh, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.: Greenville, Columbia, 8S. C.: Roanoke, Va.; Bristol, Va.-Tenn.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Augusta, Atlanta, Ga 


DIATE LEATHER CORP., Albany. Ga. Direct Pactory Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr.. 
124 Broadway. Birmingham, Ala.: D. N. Patterson, P. O. Box 176, Greenville, 
Ss. C.: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, N. C.: C. E. Dietzel, 
4054 Given St.. Memphis 17, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 3330 Elm St., Dallas, Tex; 
D. I. McCready, P. O. Box 7701, Pittsburgh, Pa. Factory Branches, 3330 Elm 
St.. Dallas, Tex. and Preston & Filbert Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa.. R. W. Davis, 
Mgr. Warehouse at Batty Machinery Co.. Rome, Ga.: Pye-Barker Supply Co.. 
Atlanta, Ga.;: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: McGowin-Lyons 
Hardware ©Co.. Mobile Ala.: Ross Wadick Suppy OCo.. New Orleans, La.: Peer- 
lees Supply Co., Shreveport, La.: Weaks Supply Co.. Monroe, La.; Textile Mill 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Hugh Black, Greenville. S. C.; Cameron & 
Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., Tampa, Fia.. Jacksonville, Fia., Miami, Fla., and 
Charleston, S. C.: Keith Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. 
Memphis, Tenn.; Industrial Supplies, Inc., Jackson, Miss.: Taylor Parker Co.. 
Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Industrial Supply. Richmond, Va.;: Barker Jennings Hard- 
ware Corp., Lynchburg. Va.; Noland Co., Roanoke, Va 


DOLGE CoO., THE C. B.. Westport. Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland, 
R. F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.: George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2. 
N. ©. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Providence, R. I. 


DRAPER CORPF., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouses. Spartanburg. S&S. C.. W. M. 
Mitchell and Donald Marshall: Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St.. 5.W.. A. Wilton 
Kilgore; Greensboro, N. C., 1703 West Spring Garden St., J. Craig Huff, Jr. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham. England: Box 35. Gastonia, N. C. 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., INC., E. 1., Organic Chemicals Dept.. Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte District Office, 427 W. Fourth St., Charlotte 
2, N. C.; R. D. Sloan, Mer.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. to Mgr.: H. H. Field, 
Asst. Mer.: J. V. Hillheffer, Laboratory Mer.: W. I. Pickens, Office Megr.: M. 
D. Haney, Jr., Sales Supervisor. Salesmen: L. N. Brown, H. B. Constable, J. T 
Hasty. Technical Demonstrators: Dr. I. F. Chambers, F. H. Dudley. W. B 
Newman, E. ©. Sherrer, G. R. Turner, N. R. Vieira, F. B. Woodworth. The 
address for all of the above gentlemen is E. L. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc.. 
P. ©.” Box 1909, Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: J. J. Barnhardt, Jr., P. O. Box 
241, Greensboro, N. C.: T. R. Johnson, P. O. Box 876, Greenville. S. C.: J. A 
Kidd, 1014 Rotary Dr., High Point, N. C.: J. D. Martone, P. O. Box 3248, Sta 
A, Greenville, S. C.: J. T. McGregor, P. O. Box 1080, Greensboro, N. C.: H. F 
Rhoads, 3505 Ardale Pl., Apt. D, Greensboro, N. C 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. I., Organic Chemicals Dept.. Main Office, 
Wilmington, Del. Atlanta Office: 1261 ‘Spring St., N.W., Phone Emerson 5391, 
A. B. Owens, Dist. Mgr.: W. F. Crayton, Asst. Dist. Mgr.: R. H. Lewis, Office 
Megr.;: L. A. Burroughs, Lab. Mgr.: W. G. Rogers, Asst. Lab. Mer. Sales Reprs.: 
Adam Fisher, Jr.. R. L. Stephens. P. Park White. Technical Reprs.: J. H 
Stradley, J. W. Billingsley. M. S. Williams, Jr., J. A. Darsey, F. P. Zirm. The 
address of all the above gentlemen is E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
P. ©. Box 7265, Sta. C. Atlanta, Ga. Salesmen: A. R. Williams. 1 Belvoir 
Circle, Chattanooga, Tenn.;: M. 8S. Morrison, Jr., 4222 Holloway Dr., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.: J. A. Verhage, 3155 Given Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; A. W. Picken, 
P. O. Box 1058, Columbus, Ga. 


EATON & BELL. 904 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: 753 Munsey Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


ELECTRIC FURNACE CO., P. O. Box 8282, Charlotte 1, N. C. Repr.: J. S 
Livingstone. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 2437 Lucena St.., 
Charlotte, N. C., George A. Pield, Mgr.: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., 443 
Stonewall St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Gibson, 1743 McKinley Ave., San 
Antenio, Tex.; R. F. “‘Dick’’ Coe, P. O. Box 221, Greensboro, N. C.; R. T. 
“Dick” Osteen, 11 Perry Rd., Greenville, S. C., Phone 2-6941. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 123-125 W. 29th St., Charlotte, N. C.: S. R. and 
Vv. G. Brookshire. 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Lincolnton, N. C. Reprs.: N. W. Euray, Lin- 
colnton, N. C.; Paul Buray, Lincolnton, N. C.; Industrial Suppliers, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Fall River Mill Supply Co., Fall River, Mass.; Theodore Huston, 
2601 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N., C., Tel. 4-2626; Robert E. Stine, Tel. 
4-2722; Greensboro, N. C., B. W. Lynch, Tel. 4-9752: Greenville, 8. C., F. Neal 
Houston, Tel. 5-7939;: LaGrange, Ga., John Ferguson, Tel. 5040, P. O. Box 468, 
Gastonia, N. C. 
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FORBES ©CO., WALTER T., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO.. Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO., Stanley, N. C. 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION, 435 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Branch: 2469 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Sales Mgr.: C. C. 
Cayce, 633 Cherokee Rd., Charlotte, N. C.: Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr.: W. B. Hunt- 
ley, 416 Hermitage Ct., Charlotte, N. C.: Salesmen: J. O. Atwood, 2509 Vail Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.: K. A. Bridges, P. O. Box 838, Southern Pines, N. C.;: W. W. 
Bussey, 4087 Pinehill Dr., Jackson, Miss.: R. EK. Federal, 2044 Elgin Dr., 
Columbus, Ga.: J. E. FPiint, 1550 Clayton Dr., Charlotte, N. C.; A. F. Garri- 
son, Jr., 1310 Peacock Ave., Columbus, Ga.: W. G. Green, 1207 Pamlico Dr., 
Greensboro, N. C.;: I. Payne, Jr., Aladdin Rd., Lookout Mountain, Tenn.; 
C. A. Sledge, 300 Player Dr.. High Point, N. C.: L. R. Waddey, 2221 Cumber- 
land Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; H. A. Webb, 227 Fleetwood Dr., Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn.; W. C. Wileoxson, 15 Cammer Ave., Greenville. 8S. C. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., 328 Franklin St.. Worcester 4, Mass. Direct Factory 
Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr.. 124 Broadway, Birmingham. Ala.;: D. N. Patterson, P. O 
Box 176, Greenville, 5S. C.: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3. 
N. C.; C. E. Dietzel, 4054 Givens St.. Memphis 17, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 3330 Elm 
St.. Dallas, Tex.: D. I. McCready, P. O. Box 7701. Pittsburgh 15, Pa. Factory 
Branches, 3330 Elm St.. Dallas, Tex., and Preston and Filbert Sts.. Philadelphia. 
Pa.. R. W. Davis, Mgr. Warehouse stocks at: Batty Machinery Co.. Rome, Ga.; 
Pye-Barker Supply Co., Atianta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham, 
Ala.: McGowin-Lyons Hardware Co., Mobile, Ala.: Ross Wadick Supply Co., 
New Orleans, La.; Peerless Supply Co.. Shreveport, La.;: Weaks Supply Co.. 
Monroe, La.;: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Biack, Greenville, 
5S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., Tampa, FPla.. Jacksonville, Fia.. 
Miami, Fila., and Charleston, S. C.: Keith Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; 
Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.;: Industrial Supplies. Inc.. Jackson, Miss.; 
Taylor Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk. Va.; Industrial Supply. Kichmond, Va.; 
Barker Jennings Haddware Corp.., Lynchburg. Va.: Noland Co., Roanoke, Va. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., INC., Greensboro. N. C. Phone 2-5678 
George A. McFetters, Pres... Phone 4-5333. Reprs.: J. R. “Jimmy” Smith. 
Phone 3-2074. Greensboro, N. C.;: Wm. 8S. Ward, Phone 3-5914, Greensboro. 
x. -¢. 


GULF OTL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office. Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: 
Ss. E. Owen, Jr., and C. T. Timmons, Greenville. S. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. 
Chariotte, N. C.; A. J. Borders, Hickory, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: 
G. W. Burkhalter. Greensboro, N C.: J. B. Elliott. Hendersonville. N .C.; 
R. L. Winchell, Raleigh, N. C.: W. A. Dotterer. Florence, S. C.;: E. T. Hughes. 
Columbia, S. C.: C. E. Reese and W. L. Camp, Atlanta, Ga.: R. M. Thilbadeau 
Macon, Ga. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.: Toledo, Ohlo. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouse and Sales Division: Charlotte. N. C.. 
Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


HERSEY, HENRY 8., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Eriez Mig. 
Co. and Glasco Equipment Corp 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. Office: 825 W. Morehead 
St.. P. O. Box 2045, Charlotte, N. C. H. Brinkley, General Sales Mer., 
Sou. Sales Div., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8. Mass.. Phone 6-6207. 
Reprs.: Harold 8S. Bolger, 1139-51 E. Chelton Ave.. Philadelphia 38, Pa., Phone 
GE 8-0500; E. Jack Lawrence, 224'> Forsyth St.. S.W., Box 4072, Atlanta. Ga.. 
Phone Walnut 5250: T. J. Jackson, Hogansville, Ga.: Charles A. Haynes, Jr.. 
749 Narragansett Parkway, Gaspee Plateau, Providence 5, R. I.,. Phone Hopkins 
1-76798: Carl M. Moore, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C., Phone 55-5021: 
Bruce D. Hodges, Jr., 1204 Craig Ave., Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5021. Sou. 
Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Gastonia, N. C.; Branch: Philadelphia, Pa. 


HUNT LOOM & MACHINE WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St., Greenville, 8S. C. 
IDEAL INDUSTRIES, INC., Bessemer City, N. C 

IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS, INC., Bessemer City, N. C 

INDUSTRIAL COATINGS, INC., Box 3026, Station A, Greenville, 8. C. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., FE. UW. (The Bullard Clark Co.). 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. Sou. Plant. Warehouse and Office. 
P. ©. Box 3069. South Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec.: Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain, V-pres, and Gen. Mer... both of Charlotte. 
N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133, Greer. S. C.: L. L. 
FProneberger. Jr., 523 Woodland Dr., Greensboro, N. C.: Ralph M. Briggs. Jr.. 
399 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.. Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.: Bill 
Heacock, 315 Popular St., Sylacauga, Ala 


JARRELL MACHINE CO., W. G., 1200 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. 
JARRETT CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JENKINS RENEEDLING CO., INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON, CHARLES B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Repr.: T. E. Lucas Associates. 
Inc., 117 E. Third St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. Ohio. Charles C. Switzer, Textile Sales 
Mgr., 1200 South Carolina National Bank Bidg.. Greenville. S&S. C.: Luke J 
Castile, 3015 Forest Park Dr., Charlotte, N. C.; Robert E. DeLapp. Jr., Green- 
ville, 8S. C., Office: E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, S. C.. Office: F. M. ““Ted’’ 
Wallace, 804 College Ave., Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. Sou. Warehouses. 
Charlotte, N. C., and Greenville, 8S. C. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 1814 8. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C. 
KLUTTZ MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
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LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C. Fred E. Ant- 
ley, P. O. Box 802, Greenville, S. C., South Carolina, Ga., Ala., Tenn. and Va 
Repr. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: Fowler Jackson, P. O. Box 
4747, Atlanta, Oa. 


LIPPARD, JOHN B., 1527 Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


LIVERMORE CORP., H. F., Alliston Station, Boston 34, Mass. Executive Offices 
and Plant, Boston 34, Mass. Sou. Div. H. F. Livermore Corp., 123-125 Henry 
St., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: Ernest W. Fanning, 407 Jefferson Ave., East 
Point, Ga.: Charlie E. Moore, 2323 Morton St., Charlotte, N. C.; Willlam T 
Jordan, 34 Woodvale Ave., Greenville, S. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenvilis, 58. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg.. Fall River, Mass 


MecCASKIE, INC., WILLIAM, Forge Road, Westport, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: Ralph 
Gossett & Co., Suite 104, Crawford Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.: George A. Howell, 
Jr., Rockingham, N. C., Tel. 3443 


McLEOD LEATHER & BELTING CO., Greensboro, N. C 


MANTON GAULIN MFG. CO., INC., 51 Garden St.. Everett 49. Mass. Sou 
Repr.: W. A. Hewitt, P. O. Box 961, Greenville, 5S. C. 


MARSHALL & WILLIAMS SOUTHERN CORP., 121 Welborn St., P. O. Box 
1491, Greenville. 8S. C., Tel. Greenville 2-7338. 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Slivertown, Ga. Sou. Sales Agents: Walter T 
Forbes Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 


M-B PRODUCTS, 46 Victor Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. Sou. Reprs.: Virginia, South 
Carolina and Tennessee, Wilson F. Hurley, P. O. Box 1443, Greenville, 8. C 

Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, J. W. Davis, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga.: 
Texas and Arkansas, R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1, Tex.; 
North Carolina, Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. (Supply House) 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Station A, Atianta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter S 
Coleman, P. O. Box 782. Salisbury, N. C.: 8. C. Repr.: G. P. (Jack) Stanley. 
P. ©. Station A, Box 3223, Greenville, 5S. C.; Ga. and Ala. Repr.: Sam R. 
Hogg. P. O. Station A, Atlanta, Ga. Jobbers: Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A 
Broadway, Providence 3, R. I. 


METRO-ATLANTIC, INC., Centredale, R. I. Sou. Office: 1210 New Buncombe 
Rd., Greenville, 8. C., Tel. 2-1828 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.: European Repr.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 


MONTICELLO BOBBIN CO., Monticello, Ga. Ernest D. Key, Pres. & Treas., 
2143 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CR 1142: D. N. Harvey. Jr.. 
Exec. V.-Pres.. P. O. Box 230. Monticello. Ga., Tel. 2121: Julian S. Harris. 
V.-Pres.. 232 Altondale Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 2-3055: Ernest D. Key. Jr.. 
2nd V.-Pres., Box 230, Monticello, Ga., Tel. 2121: Edward H. Branch, Sec 
1508 Poincianna St., P. O. Box 949, Huntsville, Ala., Tel. 1576-M: Charles R 
Davis. 705 W. Forest Ave East Point, Ga Tel. CA 6781: Allan D. Scott. 
R.F.D. 2, Box 506, Selma, Ala., Tel Trinity 4418: Thomas P. Branch, Jr., 398 
Wilshire Ave., Box 401, Jackson, Miss., Tel. 6-6978 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y¥. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr.; Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer., 201 W. First St Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L 
Barker and Harry L. Shinn, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N..C.; Geo. A. Aftope 
and R. F. Morris, Jr., Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. 
Cathey, 403 E. Franklin St., Room 210, Richmond, Va. Atlanta Office: 1216 
Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga., J. KE. Boykin, Res. Mgr. Salesmen: Max Fergu- 
son, 1216 Spring St., Atlanta, Ga.: Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James Bidg.. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: W. H. Jackson, 213 Columbus Interstate Bidg.. Columbus, Ga.: 
A. Jones, Jr., 714 Carondelet Bidg., New Orleans, La 


NATIONAL FLOOR PRODUCTS CO. Sou. Office: 105 Forrest Ave. Bidg.. At- 
lanta, Ga 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Frederic L .Chase, Jr., Pres. and Treas., 
354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. Pirst St., 
Charlotte 1, N. C. Sou. Mer. L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Sales Engi- 
neers: Donald C. Creech, P. O. Box 1723, High Point, N. C.: Prank S. Beacham, 
P. O. Box 281, Honea Path, S. C.; T. Hill Ballard, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Sou. Reprs.: Nationa) Starch Products, Inc., 194-210 Haynes St.. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga., Fred N. Eastwood; Howard Smith, 2025 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Ira L. Dowdee, 1800 Sprague Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: Tom Griffin, 3706-A Skyline 
Dr., Chamblee, Ga.; D. R. Lassiter, 26 Jefferson Apt., Rockingham, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., 30 Crown St., Nashau, N. H. Sou. 
Reprs.: Henry H. Hersey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C.; Harris Mfg. Co., 
443 Stonewall St., 5.W., P. O. Box 1982, Atlanta, Ga.; Charlotte Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 634 8S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7179: Lewis W 
Thomason, Jr., Sou. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 576, Ghariotte. N. C. Sales and 
Service Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 762, Greenville, S. C.: James A. 
Sorrels, Jr.. P. O. Box 576, Charlotte, MN. C.; Fred Winecoff, Greensboro, N. C.: 
Aubrey M. Cowan, P. O. Box 563, Lanett, Ala. Warehouses: Chariotte, MN. C., 
Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, Ga., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


NOBLE CO., ROY, P. O. Box 137, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 341, Greenville, 8S. C. Batson Mfg. Co., Inc., Tel. 5-1634 or 
2-5938. 
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NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant: York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORRIS BROS., Greenville, S. C. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., P. O. Box 123, Sta. A, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 
2196; P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga., Tel. 1509. Reprs.: Chas. B. Elliott, Box 433, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 4014; Raymond J. Payne, Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 
6-2025: A. V. McAlister, Box 324, Greenwood, S. C., Tel. 7668: J. C. Alexander, 
Box 56, Spartanburg, 8. C., Tel. 5563: Frank G. North, Pres., and Mark W. 
Mayes, V-Pres., Atlanta, Oa 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., General Office: 22 Thames St.. New York 6, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office: Oakite Products, Inc., 317 Palmer Bidg., Atlante 3, Ga., W. A. 
Baltzell, Mer. Sou. Reprs.: G. Tatum, 3607 S. Court St.. Montgomery 6, Ala.; 
H. W. Kole. 2089 W. First St., Charlotte 2. N. C.: D. B. Lamb, 1133 Albert 
St.. Knoxville 17, Tenn.: L. T. Prince, 328 Davie St., Greensboro, N. C.; 
©. D. Riddle, Jr., 317 Palmer Bidge., Oakite Products, Inc., Atlanta 3, Ga.: 
F. W. Weldon, P. O. Box 976, Birmingham 1, Ala.: H. W. Hatley, 729 EB. 53rd 
St., Savannah, Ga.: B. F. Swint, Lewis Village, P. O. Box 1271, Greenville, 
s. C 


ORR FELT & BLANKET ©O., THE. Piqua. Ohio. Sou. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, 
Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury. N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. CO. 


PEASE & OO., J. N., 119% E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENIOK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 806 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.: J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, M. C. Borden, Ataltna 
Office: Guy L. Morrison, G. C. Henry, 828 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 
S. C.: T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Brown, 1214 National City Bidg., 
Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at convenient points 


PERFECTING SERVICE CO., THE, 322 Atando Ave., Charlotte, N. C. Offices 
in Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence, Montreal; and 
Toronto. 


PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. John L. Perkins, ITI, Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga.: Richard D. 
Greenway, 1016 Guilford Rd., Charlotte, N. C. Textile Distributors: Southern 
States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.: F. H. Ross & Co., Inc., Southern States 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Southern States Chemical Co., Greenville, S. C;. 
Mariow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.; Taylor Salt & Chemical Co., 
Norfolk, Va.: Taylor Salt & Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Wittichen Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 


PIEDMONT MACHINE SHOPS, INC., 1401 W. Gaston Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. Tel. 352-353. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO., Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge ol 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Offices: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta. 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atianta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, Newton, 
N. Cc 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., GENERAL ASBESTOS & RUBBER DIV., 
Passiac, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Southern Distributors: Ala- 
bama—Teague Hdw. Co.. Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—<American 
Mchy. Suppy Co., Atlanta: Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—<(Oraft-Pelle 
Co., Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply 
Co., Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, 
High Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., 
Charleston; Charolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; 
Montgorery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter; Ten- 
nessee—Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City; Power Equipment Co., Enoxville: Buford Bros., Inc., Nashville: 
Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Richmond. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St... S.W., Atlanta, Ga... P. O. Box 4305. 
Cc. R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1538, Green- 
ville, S. C.: A. 8S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Rd., Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., 
Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROSE & CO., E. F., Maiden, N. C. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: Lin- 
wood and 2nd Sts., Gastonia, N. C., W. F. Crowder. Sou. Distributors: Odell 
Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: 
Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Cariton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., J. W. Hubbard (in charge), H. M. Walsh, Sou. 
District Service Mer., E. T. Cansler, Selling Agent: Atlanta, Ga., 101 Marietta 
St.. Herman J. Jones (in charge), M. A. Comer and W. 8S. Baillie, Selling 
Agents: Greenville, 8S. C., Woodside Bidg.. C. S. Smart, Jr. (in charge), J. W. 
Dickert, Selling Agent; Greensboro, N. C., P. O. Box 1994, Fletcher 8S. Cul- 
pepper (in charge), W. A. Thomason, Jr., Selling Agent. 
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SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St.. New York 13, WN. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr.. Mer 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., Main Office: 89 Blackstone St.. Providence 56, R. I 
Southeastern Sales Representative: John Elinck, 304 W. Forest Ave.. North 
Augusta, S. C. Southern Service: SCOTT TESTERS (Southern) INC., 216 Reid- 
ville Rd., Spartanburg, C 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W.. Atlanta, Ga., Phone Elgin 
5886, Vasser Woolley, Pres. Reprs. Sizing Div.: John R. Seydel, J. E. Andrews, 
Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant, Concord, N. C.; W. H. Cutts, Greensboro, N. C.; 
A. W. LaGrone, Greenville, S. C.: V. R. Mills, Opelika, Ala.: F. deLoach, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Pinishing Div.: Dr. Paul V. Seydel, David Meriwether, At- 
lanta, Ga.: R. P. Anthony, Jr., Cramerton, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (Conditioning 
machinery and penetrants only). Southern Repr.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply 
Co., 1602 Cedar Springs, Dallas, Texas 


SIGNAL THREAD CO., INC., Chattanooga, Tenn 
SIMS METAL WORKS, West Point, Ga 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 Peachtree St., P. O. Box 1710, 
Atlanta, Ga., F. W. Schwettmann, Mer. Lubricating Sales: G. R. Dyer, Mer. 
Industrial Sales. Area Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, 
Fia., Miami, Fla.. Tampa, Fla., Columbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, 
Tenn., Jackson, Miss.. Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh, N. C. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: C. C. Nix, Birmingham, Ala.: T. A. Crossley, Montgomery, Ala.; 
W. B. Huckabee. Lakeland, Fla.: G. J. McCaughan, Miami, Fla.; L. M. Kay, 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. M. Mathers, Atlanta, Ga.; P. A. Raiche, Atlanta, Ga.; J. O. 
Holt, Raleigh, N. C.: K. A. Shinn, Concord, N. C.: W. D. Cawley, Columbia, 
5S. C.: H. G. Lane, Nashville, Tenn 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Main Office and Factory, 40 Keen St., Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Office: S. Fred Toll, 2116 West Morehead St., Chariotte, N. C. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, 5. C 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; H. W. 
Causey, Branch Mer. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard 
Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Robert P. Baynard, Charlotte, 
N. C.: Charles E. Varn, 307 Elmwood Dr., Greensboro, N. C. 


SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION of HENLEY PAPER CO., 700 Murphy Ave., 
S.W., Atlanta, Ga 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIV., Steel Heddie Mig. Co., Main Office and Plant, 
2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. Greensboro Office, 903-904 Gull- 
ford Bank Bidg.. P. O. Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., Claude W. Cain, Dist 
Mer.: Dan M. Culp, Ralph L. Parker and Richard B. Stevens, Sales Reprs. 
Greenville Office and Plant and Southern Shuttle Div., P. O. Box 1899, Green- 
ville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; 
Henry P. Goodwin, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr.; Davis L. Batson, Dist. Mgr. Green- 
ville “‘A’’ Territory: Sam R. Zimmerman, Jr., Dist. Mgr. Greenville “‘B"’ Terri- 
tory: Hugh I. Cash and John M. Neuffer, Sales Reprs. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.. Dave W. G. Macintyre, Dist. 
Mer.: Brumley D. Pritchett and James C. Jacobs, Sales Reprs 


SOUTHERN SIZING CO., Pioneer Div. Scott & Williams, East Point, Ga. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE WORKS, P. O. Box 406, 202 S. Towers St., Anderson, 
5. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Office, 1616 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga.. W. N. Dulaney, Southeastern Mgr.; Dan 8S. Miller, Asst. Mgr. 
Sou. Reprs.: H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. 5. C.; W. T. 
O’Steen,. Rt. 5. Greenville, S. C.: Donald A. Barnes, 456 Sedgefield Rd., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: L. A. Dillon, 1616 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; Nelson N. 
Harte, Jr.. 1616 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg.. Room 414, 4 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbia Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117: M. A. Hawkins. 3803 General Taylor St., New Orleans 15, La., Tel 
Magnolia 5353: H. C. Jones, Joe A. Dickson, W. L. Tolson, Jr., care The Stan- 
ley Sales Co.. 410 Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651; G. J. Me- 
Lernon, 208 Hubbard St., San Antonio 2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3563; Charlies J. 
Turpie, Jr.. 1500 Scott Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-7051; T. P. West, Jr., 
10 Seminole Dr., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 3-5932; G. E. Richter III, P. 0. Box 
8218, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Piant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Greensboro Office, 903-904 Guilford Bank Bidg., P. O. 
Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., Claude W. Cain, Dist. Mgr.: Dan M. Culp, Ralph 
L. Parker and Richard B. Stevens, Sales Reprs. Greenville Office and Plant and 
Southern Shutties Div., P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Henry P. Goodwin, Sou. Dist. Sales 
Megr.: Davis L. Batson, Dist. Mgr. Greenville ‘‘A’’ Territory; Sam R. Zimmer- 
man, Jr.. Dist. Mer. Greenville “‘B’’ Territory; Hugh I. Cash and John M. 
Neuffer, Sales Reprs. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd., Box 
1469, Atlanta, Ga., Dave W. G. Macintyre, Dist. Mgr.: Brumley D. Pritchett 
and James C. Jacobs, Sales Reprs. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York. N. C. Charlotte 
Branch. 1620 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., F. W. Perry. Mer.. 2026 Sha- 
ron Lane, Charlotte, N. C.: W. S&S. Gilbert, Asst. Mer.. 1507 Lynway Dr.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: R. E. Staples, Salesman for Tenn. and Western N.C., Apt. 1-A, 
Beverly Apts., Asheville, N. C.; E. Philip Lavole. 2904 Willow Dr., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Atlanta Branch, 80 W. Peachtree Pl.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga., E. D. Estes. 
Megr., 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta. Ga., Tel. Crescent 4852: W. B. Amos. 
Salesman, 2628 Schau] St.. Columbus, Ga.» Tel. 7-5418: J. E. Myrick, P. O. Box 
7, Millbrook, Ala., Tel. 4-3833. 


STERLING BING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St... Fall River. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: M. H. Cranford, 136 Walnut St., Chester. S. C.: D. R Ivestor. Clarkes- 
ville, Ga. 
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STEWART MACHINE ©0., Gastonia, 
TALCOTT, INC., W. 0. & M. W., Providence. R. I. 


TATUM MFG. CO., Eastford, Conn. Sou. Repr.: Greenville Belting Co., Green- 
ville, C 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., THE, Chariotte, N. C. BE. A. Terrell, Pres.;: W. 8. 
Terrell, Sales Mer 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. ¥Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722. Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouse in all principal cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: 
FP. M. Edwards, Raleigh, N. C.: W. P. Warner, Greensboro. N. C.; Cc. W. 
Meadors, Charlotte, N. C.: J. E. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md.:; 
J. H. Murtee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, N. C.; C. T. Hardy, 
Durham, N. C.;: H. E. Meunier, Charlotte, N. C.: S. L. FPurches, Goldsboro, 
N. C.: A. C. Ketser, Jr., Birmingham, Ala.: F. A. Boykin, Jr., Birmingham, 
Ala.: J. B. Hatfield, Montgomery, Ala.: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ge.: J. M. 
Malone, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Evans, Macon, Ga.: J. &. Leonard, Greenville, 
5. C.; F. G. Mitchell, Columbia, 5S. C. 


TEXTILE APRON C©O., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE LABORATORIES, Box 1396, Gastonia, N. C. 


TEXTILE PROCESS ENGINEERS, INC., 1329 Healey Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Repr.: 
Gerald V. Ross, P. O. Box 681, Statesville, N. C., Tel. Cypress 1175 


TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg. 5. C. E. J. Eaddy. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OTL CO... 17 Battery Place. New York. N. Y. 
S. E. District Office, 3119 S. Bivd., Charlotte. N. C. K. M. Slocum. Dist 
Megr., Tel. Charlotte 22-3063. Sales Reprs.: L. A. Watts, Jr.. 2620 Sherwood 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. Charlotte 3-2558: R. C. Cook, 7710 Brookside Rd.., 
Richmond, Va., Tel. Richmond 88-0303: W. R. Harper, P. O. Box 2204, Greens- 
boro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 4-6862: L. G. Crompton. Jr., No. 1 Robinson St., 
Elizabeth Apts... Greenville, S. C., Tel. Greenville 2-9222. 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
TOOL SERVICE ENGINEERING CO., 309 W. Crowell St., Monroe, N. C. 


TOWER IRON WORKS, 50 Borden St., Providence 3. R. I. 
Griffin & Sons, Charlotte 1, N. C., Tel. Charlotte 4-8306. 


Sou. Reprs.: Ira L. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Offices: Charlotte, N. C.; 
Greenville, 8S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Texas Repr.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Sup- 
ply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


U. 5. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1903 Augusta Rd.. Greenville. S. C. Sou. Reprs.: William P. 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville. S. C.: Oliver B. Land. 
P. ©. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.; Harold R. Pisher. P. O. Box 83. Concord, N. C. 


UNITED STATES SUPPLY CO., 888 Broadway, East Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Office, care George A. Howell, 211 Rockingham Rd., Rockingham, N. C. 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC., 1415 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. Sou. 
Branches: United States Testing Co., Inc., I. J. Yocom, Jr., Mer.. 214 Cotton 
Exchange Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. Memphis 38-1246: E. C. Cox, Jr., Megr., 
1700 Cotton Exchange Bidg., Dallas 1, Tex., Tel. Prosp. 2564. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence 1, R. I. Sou. Offices: 
1005 W.:-Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C. Agents: F. P. Barrie and F. J. Barrows, 
907 Whitehead Bidg., Atianta 3, Ga. Agent: J. W. Stribling 


USTER CORP., Main Office, Charlotte. N. C.: 80 Boylston St.. Boston 16, 
Mass. 


VALENTINE CoO., J. W., 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem. N. C.: Box 278 
Saliem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bidg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Super Highway, P. O. Box 
297, Greenville, S. C., Frank J. Swords, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO... Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 914-916 E. Frankline Ave.. P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C., Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, INC., 1814 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N.C 
WALTON & LONSBURY, 81 North Ave., Attleboro, Mass. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., DIV. SUN CHEMICAL CORP. Main Office: 1010 
44th Ave., Long Island City. N. Y. Sou. Plant: 907 White 6t.. Rock Hill. S. C.. 
J. D. Snipes, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825. Burlington, N. C.: 
Minor Hunter, 1136 Skyland Rd., Charlotte, N. C.: S. ¥. Stribling, Greenville. 
5S. C.; W. 8S. Pearson, Decatur, Ga.: W. E. Searcy, 425 Tilney Ave., Griffin. Ga 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John Wyatt, 
P. ©. Box 701, Greensboro, N. C.; Arthur J. Bahan, P. O. Box Drawer 779. 
Greenville, S. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIV., FOOD MCHY. & CHEM. CORP.. 161 E. 42nd 
St.. New York 17, N. Y¥. Sou. Dist. Office: 1207 Liberty Life Bide... Charlotte. 
N. C., Bishop F. Smith, Jr., Dist. Sales Mgr. Sales Reprs.: W. M. Clark. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Howard J. Helms, Jr., 508 Stratford Road, Avondale Estates. Ga. 


WHITEHEAD ENGINEERING CO., 522 W. Peachtree St.. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Reprs.: Coleman Co., Box 3597, Greenville, 8. C.: Matthews Equipment Co., 
93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I.; Don O’Hair, Box 8254, Charlotte 8, N. C.: 
Harry A. Haynes, Box 1724, Chattanooga, Tenn. (Ga.-Ala.) 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Machine 
Works Office and Plant, Dowd Road, Charlotte. N. C., R. I. Dalton. V.-Pres. 
and Sou. Agt.; Charlotte Repair Shop, Z. C. Childers, Sales Mer.: Atlanta. 
Ga. Office, 1015 Healey Bidg., B. B. Peacock, Sou. Agt.; Spartanburg, 8. C. 
724 Montgomery Bidg., R. W. Dunn, Sou. Agt. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam EK. Shirley, 25 Oak St., Belmont. Cc 


WONALANCET CO., 128 Burke St., Nashua, N. H., and 153 Peachtree St., At- 
lanta, Ga. R. C. Everett, Mer. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


EATON & BELL 
Patent Attorneys 


904 Jehnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
1148 Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 


GUARANTEED USED BOBBINS 


You pay only for bobbins you accept as in 
good usable condition. Send us samples of 
what you need. Large stock of spinning 
bobbins, quills, skewers, twisters, etc. 


CHARLES CG. STOVER COMPANY 
West Point, Ca. 


CAN COUNT ON WAK COUNTERS 
Single - Double - Triple 


Counters e Slasher Counters e Hank Clocks 
Pick Counters e Picker Counters e Yardage Counters _ 
WAK INDUSTRIES Charlotte, N. C. 


MACHINE SHOP tor sale in this 
textile area. Going, well established 
concern. No union. Excellent past 
and current business. Owner retiring. 


Write “G.K.U.,” 
care Textile Builetin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


MR. EXECUTIVE 


Seeking a new office, factory or plant loca- 
tion? We invite your request for our free 
illustrated booklet: “A New Home For 
You.” 
RIPLEY COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


DONIPHAN, MISSOURI 


TEXTILE ENGINEER 


Experienced in Cotton Mill operations, pro- 
ductions, quality and handling labor. Very 
good position for right man. Your letter 
should cover: age, education, experience, 
mills worked for and earnings. Information 
kept confidential. 


WANTED 


Sales Representative to qualify for high 
bracket income to cover Southern States 
with textile chemical specialties for manu- 
facturer established over 30 years. Our or- 


ganization advised of this advertisement. 


A. Benson (Ben) Davis 


New, Used and Rebuilt Machinery 
Manufacturers Agent 


Appraisals and Liquidations 


2710 Picardy Place 
Phone 3-6661 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 


“ YOUR PIN TENTERS IN 


TIP-TOP CONDITION 


Stoislen, 
Monel, Plam Steel 


All Osometers 
Amy Length 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE WORKS 


4ne ANDEe SC 


BROOMS 
The Association of the Blind of 
South Carolina 

1501 Confederate Ave. 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Tel. 6013 


WANTED 


Position as superintendent of yarn milll, 
combed or carded. 49 years old, I.C.8. 
graduate. Sober and can furnish good refer- 
ences. 


Write “S.W.D.,”" care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1 .N. C. 


Write “N.C.8.,"" care Textile Bulletin 


Addressed ‘*T.E.,"" care Textile Bulletin, 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C. 


- ---HANDY SUBSCRIPTION BLANK - - - = 


FOR SALE 


2124 spindle carded yarn mill in Piedmont 
North Carolina, within 40 miles of Char- 


Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN ap 
for __one year at $1.50 or __three years at $3.00. 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


(Check) 
SIGNED 
POSITION 

| POSITION WANTED as weave room overseer or 

FIRM second hand on cotton, spun rayon or filament 

i yarn. 10 years experience as loom fixer on Draper 

ADDRESS EX, XD, and L model looms, cams, dobby, and 

C&K C-5 box looms. Have completed I1.C.8. cot- 

! ton mfg. course. Age 44. No habits to interfere 


with my work. James Tart, Route 1, Box 19, 


REMITTANCE ENCLOSED, Franklinton, N. C. 


SEND BILL. 
Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. 


Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


| 
(NOTE: In some cases four to six weeks are required in the processing of | 


POSITION WANTED as overseer of carding or 
spinning. Experienced on combed or carded yarn, 
also rayon. Can furnish good references. Write 
“R.W.A.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


a new subscription before copies begin to reach you; please be patient.) 


POSITIONS OPEN—WE CAN PLACE—Gen. supt. group cot. mills; mgr. large print works doing bleach., dye., finish., napping and print.; supt. jaca. 
upholstery mill: supts. also asst. supts. cot. cloth bleach., dye. and fin.; mgr. lingerie mfg. plant; supt. combed cot. yarn mill; thread supt.: execu- 
tive to take full charge warp knit. dept.; knit. supts., overseers and fixers; pile fab. mill technician-designer; time study-industrial engineers: over. cot. 
weav.: sewing supervisor; mechanical engineers, plant engineers, master mechanics, designers and draftsmen; chemists and chem. engineers for plants, 
also for demonstrating and selling; personne] director; dyestuffs salesman, Phila. territory; corduroy cutter and fixer. If available for employment, 
REGISTER WITH US for attractive positions paying good salaries in the textile field. SEND US YOUR RESUME. It will be treated in strictest con- 
fidence. No charge unless position is accepted through our Service. 
INC. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, 


Telephone Liberty 2-6547 
Over 55 Years in Business 


294 Washington St. Boston 8, Mass. 
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— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THIS ISSUE WENT TO PRESS — 


PERSONAL NEWS 


J. Fred Sumner has 
joined Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Char- 
lotte, N. C., office, as 
co-ordinator of sales- 
repair. Mr. Sumner, 
with 26 years mill ex- 
perience, has been as- 
sociated with Ameri- 
can Yarn & Process- 
ing Co. (now Ameri- 
can & Efird Mills), 
Pacific Mills, Sellers Mfg. Co. and National 
Ring Traveler Co. He served as an enlisted 
Marine from 1942-45 and prior to joining 
Whitin was director of yarn manufacturing 


J. Fred Sumner 


at the North Carolina Vocational Textile 
School, Belmont, N. C. His position with 
Whitin is a newly-created service Whitin 
is including in its current expansion pro- 
gram. 


Meade O. Bradshaw, formerly with 
Reeves Pulley Co., is now connected with 
the Greenville, S. C., district office of 
American MonoRail Co. ... J. W. Lam- 
precht, formerly with the Greenville office, 
has been transferred to the Cleveland, 
Ohio, division office of American Mono- 
Rail Co. 


Charles S. Fowler of Pepperell Mfg. Co.. 
Oscar Frick of J. P. Stevens & Co., and 
Fred H. Simmons’ of Joseph C. Hirsch 


invited to apply: 


ence for microscopy. 


niques, 


ment. 


CHEMISTS AND ENGINEERS 
FOR 
RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION 


New synthetic fiber plants and research facilities located in the South- 
east and Florida coast. Men qualifying in the openings listed below are 


Chemists: —New graduates and men with up to five years experience 
at all degree levels. For fundamental and process studies in synthesis, 
polymerization, fibers and fiber finishing. 


Physicists: —1953-54 Ph.D. or an M.S. with experience. For fundamen- 
tal studies in fiber physics. Also a 1953-54 M.S. or a B.S. with experi- 


Chemical Engineers:—New graduates and men with up to five years 
experience at all degree levels. For equipment design and development, 
bench scale and pilot plant process development in organics manufac- 
ture, polymerization, and fiber manufacture. 

Mechanical and Electrical Engineers:—New graduates and experienced 
men. For process and equipment design and improvement in fiber pro- 
duction and the application of electronics and instrumentation tech- 


Textile Chemists, Engineers and Specialists:—New graduates and ex- 
perienced men for dyeing and finishing, staple processing, knitting 
and weaving, technical service, industrial and apparel fabric develop- 


Excellent working conditions and employee benefits. Salary commensur- 
ate with experience and ability. All replies confidential. 


Send complete resume to Personnel Department 3800, Box T-B, Chem- 
ical and Engineering News, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
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Sales Corp. recently were elected to the 
board of directors of the American Associa- 
tion for Textile Technology to serve three- 
year terms. All other A.A.T.T. officers were 


re-elected. 


Heyward V. Simpson, formerly super- 
visor in the rayon department at the Ware 
Shoals, S. C., division of Riegel Textile 
Corp., has been transferred to the Trion, 
Ga., division where he is head of the dye- 
ing department, At Trion Mr. Simpson suc- 
ceeds Val Winkelman, who resigned to be- 
come associated with Russell Mfg. Co., Al- 
exander City, Ala. 


Harold F. Hunter has succeeded Carl H. 
Bangs, ‘retired, as plant engineer at the 
Rome, Ga., plant of Celanese Corp. of 
America. Mr. Hunter assisted in the design, 
construction and early operation of the 
Rome plant. William T. Goodwin, 
electrical design engineer, has been promot- 
ed to succeed Mr. Hunter. 


Frank H. Gleason is a 
recent addition to the 
technical sales staff of 
Emkay Chemical Co.., 
Elizabeth, N. J. Mr. 
Gleason brings to Em- 
kay much practical 
plant experience. He 
is a 1921 graduate of 
| Lowell (Mass.) Tex- 
Frank tile Institute, later ad- 

vancing through sev- 
eral mill jobs to become boss weaver. In 
recent years he has been superintendent of 
weaving with E. W. Twitchell Corp., plant 
manager with Cotswold Fibre Co., and 
salesman with Colloids Inc. 


James S. Ballenger has been appointed 
plant manager of the Peerless Plant of Tex- 
tron Southern, Anderson, S. C. Mr. Ballen- 
ger succeeds C. G. Bishop, resigned. Before 
his promotion Mr. Ballenger was manufac- 
turing technician of the firm's filament 
plants. 


Robert A. Liner has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent and W. Troy Harris 
overseer of carding at the new Durst Plant 
of Greenwood (S. C.) Mills. Before their 
promotions both were employed at the 
firm's Mathews Plant. Mr. Liner has been 
with Greenwood Mills since 1946 and Mr. 
Harris has been associated with the mills 
for 27 years. 


W. Bryan Moore has been elected to the 
newly-created office of chairman of the 
board of Wade Mfg. Co., Wadesboro, N. 
C. Mr. Moore has been president of the 
concern since last November, and previous- 
ly was vice-president for ten years. .. . 


Frank B. Bradley has been elected president 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


of the concern, succeeding Mr. Moore. Mr. 


Bradley formerly was vice-president and 
general manager of the Eagle & Phenix 
division of the Fairforest Co. at Columbus, 
Ga... . T. C. Coxe, an original director 
and president from about 1924 to 1934, 
has resigned to devote his time to personal 
business and Mr. Bradley has been named a 
director to fill the vacancy. 


George P. Barnwell, vice-president and 
general sales manager of Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Macon, Ga., and president of the Carded 
Yarn Association, recently was married to 


Miss Madge Owen of Atlanta, Ga. 


Thurman Chatham, board chairman of 
Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., récently 
was promoted to the rank of captain in the 
Naval Reserve at a Pentagon ceremony. 
Adm. Robert B. Carney, chief of naval 
operations, presented the insignia of his 
new rank to Mr. Chatham. 


N. A. Gregory and L. C. Thomas were 
promoted to vice-presidents of Erwin Mills 
Inc. at a recent meeting of the directors. 
Mr. Gregory will function in sales and 
Mr. Thomas will function in manufacturing 
as assistant to Carl R. Harris, vice-president 
and general manager. They formerly had 
the titles of assistant treasurer and assistant 
secretary, respectively. E. W. Dunham, sec- 
retary of the company, was given the addi- 
tional title of assistant treasurer, and Fulton 
O. Smith was made manager of the account- 
ing department, formerly managed by Mr. 
Dunham, secretary of the company... . In 
the annual meeting of the stockholders two 
new directors were elected: John S. Abney 
of Greenwood, S. C., and Hargrove Bel- 
lamy of Wilmington, N. C. They filled the 
vacancies left by J. Harper Erwin of Dur- 
ham, N. C., and B. W. Stiles of New York, 
who had informed officers of the company 
that for personal reasons they did not desire 
to be considered for re-election. 


Fred W. Noechel has been named to 
head the textile fibers application laboratory 
of National Aniline Division, Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp. In his new position, Mr. 
Noechel will be responsible for textile 
processing techniques relating to the use of 
Allied Chemical’s nylon-type fiber soon to 
be produced at Allied Chemical'’s $25,000,- 
000 synthetic fibers plant now under con- 
struction at Hopewell, Va. Recently director 
of research and development, Goodall-San- 
ford Inc., Sanford, Me., Mr. Noechel was 
previously superintendent of the worsted 
division, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., 
and with Botany Mills Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
Mr. Noechel will be located at National 
Aniline Division's New York headquarters. 


William S. Moore has been appointed 
superintendent of Plant No. 2 of Hartwell 
(Ga.) Mills at Toccoa, Ga. Mr. Moore. 
graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
with a degree in textile engineering, for- 
merly was connected with Pepperell Mfg. 
Co. and more recently with Huntsville 


(Ala.) Mfg. Co. 
C. F. Latham of Greenville, S. C.. is now 


a shift overseer of weaving at the Harris 


Plant of Greenwood (S. C.) Mills. 
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Aldrich Machine Works . 

American Aniline Products, Inc. . 

American Moistening Co. 

Antara Chemicals Div. 
Corp 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 

Atwood Division, “Winding 


Bahan Textile Machinery Co. 
Bahnson Co., The 
Baily & Co., Inc., Joshua L 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Barkley Machine Works —. 
Barreled Sunlight Paint Co. . 
Best & Co., Inc., Edward H ; 
Biberstein, Bowles & Meacham, Inc 
Bryant Electric Repair Co., Inc. 
Bullard Clark Co., The 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. : 
Butterworth & Sons Co... H. W. 


= 


Carolina Loom Reed Co. 
Carolina Refractories Co. 
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liquid desizers ? 
take your choice... 


the best are NEOZYMES 
-made by 
ROYCE 


r @ HIGH CONCENTRATION ... 
halves standard storage space and costs 


Specia 


@ STANDARD STRENGTH... 
for general application 


@ SUPERIOR HEAT STABILITY ... at 160° F—better than other 


liquid commercial enzymes. 


@ RESERVE POTENCY ... addition of common salt increases 
bath potency...and saves NEOZYME! 


@ CONTROLLED QUALITY ... strict Royce laboratory control 
guarantees safe, stable, uniform products. 


@ COMPLETE SERVICE... the Royce Technical Service—with 
Write today. We'll send you full information and 
data sheets on either or both liquid NEOZY MES. 


years of experience — always available to help solve your 
OYCE Prefer a powdered desizer? 


desizing problems. 
. Ask for data on powdered NEOZYME 
CHEMICAL COMPANY + CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY and NEOZYME HT. 


Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile Industry Gp sss0 
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BTM PICK CAM HUB. 
Malleable iron bored 
with shims for clamp 
fit. Split for easy in- 
stallation. 


BTM TREADLE ROLLS, 
ball bearing. Long 
wearing, smooth run- 
ning. Anti-friction 
type, lessens fire haz- 
ord. 


ORDER | 


BTM CAM SHAFT 
GEAR with precision 
machine cut teeth. 
Gives long and de- 
pendable service. 


BTM WHIP ROLL BEAR- 
INGS AND ARMS. Ab. 
sorbent wood bearings 
oiled at factory. Nev- 
er need oiling. 


ORDER ORDER 


BTM HARNESS 
CHANGE GEAR. Ma- 
chine cut teeth. Has 
special split feature 
for fast and easy in- 
stallation. 


BTM PICK SHAFT MO. 
TION. Heavy duty con- 
struction . . . adjust- 
able stop and rubber 
bumper. Lubricated 
pick ball journal. 


ORDER 


ORDER 


hing 
Finishin 


BTM SPRING CRANK 
ARM, complete with 
58938 crank pin (re- 
placement for Wood 
Crank arms). 


BTM CHANGE GEAR 
STUD, with brass bush- 


ing. 


ring & 


BTM CHANGE GEAR 
STUD, with 76790 
brass bushing. 
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